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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Wepnespay, JUNE 8, 1960. 
SUPPLEMENTAL DocUMENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 
We shall insert at this point in the record House Documents Nos. 

384, 386, 400, and 403 containing the estimates of supplemental appro- 

priations to be considered by the committee. 
(The documents follow :) 


(1) 
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86TH Coneress ) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | DocuMENT 
2d Session No. 384 








PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR*THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 





STATE 
COMMUNICATION 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1960 IN THE AMOUN1 \‘F $8,000,000 FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR AND $256,000 FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





May 2, 1960.—Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed 





Tue Waite Hovss, 
Washington, May 1, 1960. 


The SPEAKER OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
the Congress proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1960 in the amount of $8,000,000 for the Giiserianens of Labor and 
$256,000 for the Department of State. 

The details of these proposed appropriations, the necessity therefor, 
and the reasons for their submission at this time are set forth in the 
attached letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with 
whose comments and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 


Dwicut D. EIseENHOWER. 
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EXEcuTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BurEAv OF THE BupGet, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration 
proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1960 in the 
amount of $8,000,000 for the Department of Labor and $256,000 for 
the Department of State, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans and 
Federal employees’, $8,000,000. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to enable 
unemployment compensation payments for ex-servicemen and former 
Federal employees to continue through the full year. The number of 
claims filed and the amount of benefits paid are running higher than 
anticipated when the current appropriation was provided. It is 
expected that funds currently available for advances to the States 
will be exhausted about June 1, 1960. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


INTERNATIONAL BoUNDARY AND WATER CoMMISSION, UNITED STATES 
AND MExIco 


CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Construction’’, $256,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is for the construction 
of facilities to furnish protection for residents of the United States from 
the effects of inadequately treated sewage originating in Tijuana, 
Baja California, Mexico. It is essential that remedial action be taken 
at the earliest possible date to provide relief from critical health haz- 
ards and monetary losses in San Diego County, Calif. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropria- 
tions be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. Srans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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86TH CONGRESS } HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | DocuMENT 


2d Session No. 386 





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE JUSTICE 
AND TREASURY DEPARTMENTS 





COMMUNICATION 


FROM 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRANSMITTING 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1960 IN THE AMOUNT OF $200,000 FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE AND $150,000 FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 





May 6, 1960.—Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed 





Tue Wuirte Hovssz, 
Washington, May 6, 1960, 


The SPEAKER OF THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
the Congress proposed supplemental gtk Snalgn ee for the fiscal year 
1960 in the amount of $200,000 for the Department of Justice and 
$150,000 for the Treasury Department. 

The details of these proposed supplemental appropriations, the 
necessity therefor, and the reasons for their submission at this time 
are set forth in the attached letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, with whose comments and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dwicat D. E1seNHOWER. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BurREAU OF THE BupDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1960. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration 
proposed supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1960 in the 
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amount of $200,000 for the Department of Justice and $150,000 for 
the Treasury Department, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL PRISON SysTEM 
SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


For an additional amount for ‘Support of United States prisoners’, $200,000. 


This proposed supplemental is needed to meet additional costs 
arising from an increase in the number of prisoner days and the 
average daily cost for malnieinnty prisoners. This appropriation is 
used to pay the cost of boarding Federal prisoners in State and local 
jails for short periods of time before and during trial, while awaiting 
transfer to Federal institutions following convictions, and during 
commitments for short sentences. 

Experience to date indicates an increase over estimates on which 
the 1960 appropriation was based of 40,000 prisoner days (the original 
estimate was 1,146,000 prisoner days), and 7 cents in the average 
daily cost of maintaining prisoners, from $2.62 to $2.69. However, 
most of the increase in prisoner days has occurred in the State of 
Alaska and the District of Columbia where rates are among the 
highest. This has raised the average daily cost for the increased 
prisoner days to $3. 

On March 30, 1960, this appropriation was reapportioned pursuant 
to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
on a basis which indicated the necessity for a supplemental estimate. 
This action was reported to the Congress by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BurREAU OF THE MINT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses’’, $150,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for an 
increase in the production of coin over that contemplated in the 
1960 budget as amended by a supplemental appropriation enacted 
September 28, 1959. The vianiil experienced to date in fiscal year 
1960 has greatly exceeded that experienced during the same period 
last year. As a result, coin inventories at the mints and the Federal 
Reserve banks have been seriously depleted and the additional funds 
are required to meet the continuing heavy demand. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropria- 
tions be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. Srans, 


Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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86TH CONGRESS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ( Documenr 
2d Session No. 400 











SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE PRESI- 
DENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND 
STATE 





COMMUNICATION 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRANSMITTING 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1961 IN THE AMOUNT OF $986,800 FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM, $500,000 FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, $1,800,000 FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, AND $1,042,000 FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





May 26, 1960.—Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed 





Tue Waite House, 
Washington, May 26, 1960. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
the Cong-ess proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1961 in the amount of $986,800 for the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program, $500,000 for the Department of Agriculture, $1,800,- 
000 for the Department of Commerce, and $1,042,000 for the Depart- 
ment of State. 

These proposed appropriations are to provide funds necessary to 
expand the Government’s programs for promoting export trade. In 
my message to the Congress on March 17, 1960, | outlined the steps 
the administration believes are necessary in order for the Government 
to help our exporters in the development of their foreign sales. I also 
indicated at that time that ita ate, appropriations would be 
necessary for rapid progress in the program. 

Further details of the proposed supplementals are set forth in the 
attached letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with 
whose comments and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dwiacut D. E1s—eNHOWER. 
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Executive OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BurREAv OF THE BupGeEt, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1960. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration 
proposed supplen.ental appropriations for the fiscal year 1961 in the 
amount of $986,800 for the President’s Special International Program, 
$500,000 for the Department of Agriculture, $1,800,000 for the Depart- 
re of Commerce, and $1,042,000 for the Department of State, as 
ollows: 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT’S SpectaAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


For an additional amount for the ‘“‘President’s Special International Program’, 
including not to exceed $6,600 for representation, $986,800, to remain available until 
expended. 


The proposed supplemental appropriation is requested to make fuller 
use of international trade fairs and trade missions to expand American 
export trade. The item is an element of the national program for 
the expansion of export trade announced in the President’s message 
of March 17, 1960, to the Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FoREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’, $330,000; and in addition, 
$170,000 of the funds appropriated by section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1985, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 61£c), shall be merged with this appropriation and shall be avail- 
able for all expenses of the Foreign Agricultural Service in carrying out the purposes 
of said section 32. 

The proposed apecnppiaios would provide an additional $330,000 
for the Foreign Agricultural Service for agricultural market develop- 
ment and trade promotion activities in foreign countries and necessary 
support in the United States. It would also provide an additional 
$170,000 of funds appropriated by section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935, as amended to be merged with the appropriation. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
OrricE oF FIELD SERVICES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “‘Salaries and expenses’’, $250,000, 


These. additional funds are needed to expand services at the local 
level to businessmen interested in export trade. The Office of Field 
Services provides the principal means of disseminating to trade 

roups and business firms export promotion information developed 
- the Business and Defense Services Administration and the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. 
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BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses’’, $350,000. 


Additional funds are needed to develop information on foreign 
markets for specific commodities and to provide industry and com- 
modity information to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce for use in 
export promotion activities. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’, $1,200,000, of which 

not to exceed $100,000 may be transferred to the appropriation for ‘Salaries and 
expenses’’, General administration. 
_ This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide funds for 
improving services to exporters, stimulating business interest in 
exports, intensifying efforts to remove barriers to the sale of United 
States products, and promoting travel to the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’’, $1,015,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is for export promotion 
efforts of the Foreign Service and supporting elements of the Depart- 
ment of State. Additional commercial officers would be assigned to 
overseas posts to assist American business in its efforts to expand 
exports, commercial library facilities at Foreign Service posts would 
be improved, and pilot trade centers would be established at London 
and Bangkok. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Representation allowances’’, $27,000. 


These funds are to permit the additional entertainment of foreign 
business and Government officials which the export promotion pro- 
gram will require by personnel assigned to sotenektak eet. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropria- 
tions be transmitted to the Congress. They represent a coordinated 
program for expanding governmental efforts to improve our export 
position. The amounts involved are needed to get underway as rapidly 
as possible the export promotion program you outlined to the Con- 
gress in your message of March 17, 1960. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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86TH CONGRESS } HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES \ DocuMENT 
2d Session No. 403 





PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FROM FEDERAL 
FUNDS FOR VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT AND FOR PAY- 
MENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AND PROPOSED SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





COMMUNICATION 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(1) PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FROM FEDERAL 
FUNDS IN THE AMOUNT OF $133,807,400 FOR VARIOUS DEPART- 
MENTS AND AGENCIES OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE 
GOVERNMENT AND FOR PAYMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA; AND (2) PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS IN THE AMOUNT 
OF $39,703,373 





June 1, 1960.—Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed 





Tue Waite Hovss, 
Washington, June 1, 1960. 
The SPEAKER OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
the Congress (1) proposed supplemental appropriations from Federal 
funds in the amount of $133,807,400 for various departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government and for payments 
to the District of Columbia; and (2) proposed supplemental appro- 
priations from District of Columbia funds in the amount of $39,703,373. 

The details of these proposed appropriations, the necessity therefor, 
and the reasons for their submission at this time are set forth in the 
attached letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with 
whose comments and observations thereon I concur. 


Respectfully yours, 
Dwicuat D. E1sENHOWER. 
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EXeEcuTiIvE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
ry Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration 


proposed supplemental appropriations and provisions for the fiscal 
year 1961 and prior fiscal years in the following amounts: 





Federal funds: 

Executive branch: 
eee OW AT i) Be $84, 591, 400 
aR RS pe) pags 10 SO a 8 a WO) BE 12, 400, 000 
Poms 26007 BVT Bias 1, 816, 000 
District of Columbia.................... 35, 000, 000 
st. 133, 807, 400 
District of Columbia funds---_-_._........-__- (39, 703, 373) 


Of the new obligational authority requested for the executive branch 
for the fiscal year 1961, approximately $73.7 million is for payment 
of the first installment of the U.S. subscription to the International 
Development Association under pending legislation; another $4.5 
million is for the National Park Service, of the Department of the 
Interior, including $3 million for continuing construction of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial and $1.5 million for the acquisition 
of additional acreage to protect the Joshua Tree National Monument. 
The remaining amount of approximately $4.9 million for the fiscal 
year 1961 raw: rw $1.5 million for urgently needed research by the 

epartment of Agriculture on pesticide residues, and $1.5 million for 
ererEeney repairs to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing Annex, 
as well as smaller amounts to meet requirements for various agencies 
and programs. 

The $12.4 million for the fiscal year 1960 is to meet contractual 
obligations for payment of contributions by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to local public housing authorities. 

Slightly over $1.8 million for the fiscal years 1959-60 is for grants 
for waste-treatment works of the Public Health Service which must 
be made to cover mandatory allotments required by law. 

A Federal contribution to the District of Columbia of $3 million 
and a $25 million Federal loan are proposed to cover the costs of 

lanning, acquiring rights-of-way for, and construction of, a sewer 
fine from the District of Columbia system to the Dulles International 
Airport. It is requested also that the Federal payment to the District 
of Columbia be increased by $7 million to the full amount authorized 
by law so that the District public-works program for fiscal year 1961 
may be financed. 
hese proposed supplemental appropriations for the years 1960 and 
1961 will not increase total new obligational authority or expenditures 
above the estimates shown for these fiscal years in the 1961 budget. 
The amounts not specifically provided for in the 1961 budget are more 
than covered by reductions which have been recommended to the 
Congress since the budget was transmitted or by the allowance for 
contingencies. 
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Drafts of suggested language and the details of the various proposals, 
together with the reasons for their transmittal at this time, are set 
forth in the attachment to this letter. 

Each of the amounts recommended has been carefully reviewed and 
I recommend their transmittal to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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ITEMS INCLUDED IN THE CONSOLIDATED SUBMISSION 
OF PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATIONS 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Public Housing Administration: Annual contributions (1960).... $12, 400, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB 


Agricultural Research Service: Salaries and expenses_.........-.. 1, 500, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses___......-...---.-. 300, 000 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Salaries and expenses_............- 95, 000 

Weather Bureau: Salaries and expenses-_--._.......-.-.--.--.-. 200, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Public Health Service: Grants for waste treatment works con- 


Renee tN aS ho ce Se Leen Suc ceenneee 1, 816, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Commission of Fine Arts: Salaries and expenses___..........--. 26, 700 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: Tribal funds (trust fund)_..........-- (500, 000) 
Geological Survey: Surveys, investigations, and research. -_....-- 300, 
National Park Service: Construction_..........-.......-.----- 4, 453, 000 
Fish and Wildlife Service: Administrative provisions_.........-- Langu e 
Office of Territories: Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands__.--_- 400, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary: Subscription to the International Develop- 


ESE OL OE TT, EE le 73, 666, 700 
Bureau of the Public Debt: Administering the public debt__...-- 750, 000 
Bureau of Customs: Salaries and expenses_...............-.-.. 800, 000 
Bureau of the Mint: Salaries and expenses__.........------ --- 600, 000 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing: pameny we A repairs to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing Annex Building........--- 1, 500, 000 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Federal funds: 
Federal payment to District of Columbia__...............- 7, 000, 000 
Federal contribution and loans to the Metropolitan area sani- 
tary sewage works fund: 


i eepueenamene 3, 000, 000 
Deon cencrun cintdaldenchadsocaustosedsaed 25, 000, 000 
District of Columbia funds: 

Operating expenses: 
EEE a eee 63, 600 
Department of General Administration_............-.-. 47, 100 

i eee ee oto athe sheddiachlawaee 11, 700 
Department of Public Welfare. ..............-....... 37, 300 
Department of Buildings and Grounds. ............... 21, 200 
Personal services, wage-scale employees. ............... (745, 703 
Compensation of boards and council.................- (12, 750 
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District of Columbia funds—Continued 


Capital outlay: 
Lmetiot GNU BEFVICS. . ~~ on oe ce occ c ence ceced ($545, 000 
Capital outlay, public building construction____......--. (6, 173, 800 


Capital outlay, Department of Highways and Traffic___. (100, 000 
Capital outlay, Department of Sanitary Engineering.... (3, 838, 000 








Potomac interceptor sewer line............----.---.-- (28, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous: 
Settlement of claims and suits............-...----.-- (24, no 
Audited claims_........-...- PS Ee Paes (83, 379 
Total proposed supplemental appropriations and au- 
thorlentiona... bist Seoscbsay e plbindwbiuts de dakich 133, 807, 400 
Summary by fiscal years: 
10S SOO ioe 5s od 5b t Lee UR AS 1, 816, 000 
190003), Juss cue a6 sce Ua ehekws. HELA 8s 12, 400, 000 
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DETAIL OF PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to supply supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, namely: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Pusiic Hovustnc ADMINISTRATION 





ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1960, for ‘‘Annual con- 
tributions’, $12,400,000, of which $3,000,000 shall be derived from 
funds collected as fixed fees from local public housing authorities as 
required by law. 

The . pe enet additional appropriation is for the payment of con- 
tractual contributions by Public Housing Administration to main- 
tain the low-rent character of public-housing units which are owned 
and operated by local housing authorities. Presently available funds 
are not sufficient to meet the Government’s commitments under 
annual contributions contracts. The appropriation language would 
permit the use of $3 million in excess construction inspection fees for 
annual contributions. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, for ‘‘Re- 
search’’, $1,500,000. 

There is an urgent need for developing new methods for controlling 
insects and other — of plants ny animals so as to avoid pesticide 
and other chemical residues, and for developing biological methods of 
pest control which will not create residue hazards. The estimate 
would provide for some acceleration of research efforts in such areas 
as those relating to (a) the use of livestock growth promotants which 
will not create residues or toxic metabolite problems; (6) development 
of safe herbicides, plant growth regulators, nematocides, etc.; (c) the 
development of new materials such as attractants and repellents; and 
(@) x of sterility techniques for controlling insects affecting 
lvestock. 


7 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”, $300,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide additional 
funds to process import and export documents, the basic source of 
foreign trade statistical data. Foreign trade activity and the statisti- 
cal activities required to measure it are substantially above that 
anticipated when the budget was prepared and are expected to rise 
further. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”, $95,000: 
Provided, That appropriations granted under this head for the fiscal 
year 1961, shall be available for additional duty compensation to mem- 
bers of crews of vessels and to employees of other agencies, as authorized 
by section 1 of the Act of March 28, 1960 (74 Stat. 11). 

These additional funds are to provide for pay increases for crews 
of vessels. The pay increase is based upon a determination by the 
Department of Commerce pursuant to the Classification Act of 1949 
(5 USC. 1082(8)), which provides that compensation of crews of 
vessels shall be fixed in accordance with prevailing rates and practices 
in the maritime industry. 

Language is also proposed to implement the provisions of the act of 
March 28, 1960 (74 Stat. 11), which authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to fix rates of compensation for additional duty in certain cases. 
This proviso would permit these rates of pay which may be determined 
administratively to replace those specified in the annual appropriation 
act. 

WEATHER BUREAU 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional arrount for “Salaries and expenses’’, $200,000: 
Provided, That appropriations granted under this head for the fiscal 
year 1961, shall be available for compensation to employees conducting 
meteorological investigations in the Arctic region and to employees of 
other agencies as authorized by the Act of March 28, 1960 (74 Stat. 11). 


This proposed supplemental appropriation provides for increased 
pay to certain employees of the Weather Bureau based upon a deter- 
mination of the Civil Service Commission under authority granted b 
section 803 of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1133). Addi- 
tional funds are also required to permit continued operation of the 
meteorological station, heretofore financed through reimbursement 
from the Navy, at Majuro Island, Pacific Trust Territory, and to 
permit publication of a catalog to observations obtained from 
meteorological satellites. 

Language is also included to implement the provisions of the act of 
March 28, 1960 (74 Stat. 11), which authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to pay extra compensation at rates to be determined by 
him. This would permit these rates which may be determined 
administratively to replace those rates specified in the annual appro- 
priation act. 


56863 O—60 -2 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Pusiic HeaLttH SERVICE 





GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for ‘Grants for waste treatment works 
construction’’, fiscal years 1959-1960, $1,816,000, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1960, or until five days after the approval of this 
Act, whichever is later. 

The proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for grants to 
States, municipalities, and interstate agencies to assist in the con- 
struction of sewage-treatment works. he Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1959, required that allot- 
ments to the States be made on the basis of $50 million although only 
$45 million was appropriated. This was done in anticipation that not 
all States would be able to use the full amount allotted to them. The 
additional funds would assure that no projects submitted under 1959 
allotments to States will be delayed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
CoMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’, $26,700. 
The proposed supplemental appropriation is to cover the cost of 
i 


two additional positions to meet increasing workload and to finance 
the printing of a combined 50th anniversary report and 17th annual 
report of the Commission. 


BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
TRIBAL FUNDS 


(Trust fund) 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Tribal funds’’, $200,000, to be de- 
rived from the funds to the credit of the Indians of California now on 
deposit in the Treasury (which funds are also known as the California 

ndians judgment fund), for payment of expenses, other than attorneys’ 
fees, hereafter incurred by attorneys in prosecuting claims in Dockets 
Numbered 31 and 37, before the Indian Claims Commission, on behalf 
of the Indians of California (as defined in and enrolled under the Act of 
ay 18, 1928, 45 Stat. 602, as amended), under contracts approved by 
the Secretary of Interior: Provided, That expenditures from this fund 
shall be made only upon proper vouchers approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior: Provided further, That if the judgment recovered under 
Dockets Numbered 31 and 37 is distributed on any basis other than the 
roll prepared pursuant to the Act of — 18, 1928, as amended, the 
California Indians judgment fund shall first be reimbursed by the 
amount of the medion under this provision. 


As a result of claims pending before the Indian Claims Commission 
original Indian title to some 65 million acres of land in California has 
been established in the Indians of California. The next phase of the 
case requires appraisals of the land by both the Indians and the United 
States. The U.S. Government will begin its appraisal during the 
first quarter of the fiscal year 1961. In order for the Indians to make 
their appraisal and take other necessary actions additional sums must 
be made available from tribal funds on deposit with the Treasury. 
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GEOoLoGIcAL SURVEY 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


For an additional amount for “Surveys, investigations, and 
research’’, $300,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide matchin 
funds for geologic mapping in the State of Kentucky. The State o 
Kentucky PR BOI 4 $300,000 in February 1960 as the State’s 
share of the 1961 cost. This program is designed to provide complete 
geologic mapping of Kentucky over a 10-year period. 


NatronaL Park SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for “‘Construction”’, $4,453,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, That $2,953,000 of this 


amount shali be avatlable toward further construction of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial at a total cost to the United States of 
not to exceed $17,250,000. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation will provide $2,953,000 
which, together with $1,650,000 already appropriated for this purpose 
for 1961, will make available $4,603,000 for continuing the construc- 
tion of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. Public Law 
85-936, as amended, authorized the construction of this memorial at 
a total cost to the United States of $17,250,000, 

In addition, $1,500,000 is provided for the acquisition of some 
10,200 acres of privately owned lands within the northern portion of 
the Joshua Tree National Monument. The increasing demand for 
desert lands in the vicinity of the monument is resulting in the sub- 
division and development of privately owned lands within the monu- 
ment. Timely purchase by the National Park Service is necessary 


not only to protect this scenic area but also to avoid future excessive 
costs in acquiring it. 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Not to exceed twenty of the passenger motor vehicles authorized to be 
purchased by the Fish and Wildlife Service, during the fiscal year 1961, 
shall be for police-type use, and may exceed by $300 each the general 
purchase price limitation for such fiscal year. 
Police-type passenger motor vehicles are needed to enable US. 
rae management agents to more effectively carry out their responsi- 
ilities of enforcing Federal jaws pertaining to fish and game. Ve- 
hicles used for law enforcement average 30,000 miles per year much 
of which is on unimproved roads and over rough and hazardous 
terrain requiring passenger vehicles equipped for heavy duty usage. 


OrFricE oF TERRITORIES 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands’’, $400,000. 

This supplemental estimate is necessary to permit completion of 
reconstruction of the dock at Truk which was destroyed by the 
typhoons of November 1957 and January 1958. Based on a hasty 
estimate, $350,000 was included in the 1958 supplemental for typhoon 
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damage repairs. It was later determined that $1,100,000 would be 
required to provide a dock able to withstand heavy storms. Work 
has proceeded on the basis of this later estimate in expectation that 
local revenues would cover the increased cost. It now appears that 
revenues will fall $600,000 short of the estimates for 1960 and 1961 
reflected in the 1961 budget. An additional appropriation of $400,000 
is needed to avoid suspension of work. Suspension of work would 
require additional expenditures to protect the existing investment in 
materials and equipment plus continuation of the current trans- 
shipment costs. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


For payment of the first installment of the subscription of the United 
States to the International Development Association, $73,666,700, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, That this paragraph shall 
be effective only upon enactment into law of H.R. 11001, EFighty-sirth 
Congress, or similar legislation. 

This proposed appropriation is to provide for the first installment 
of the U.S. subscription to the International Development Association. 
Contingent upon the enactment of authorizing legislation now pending 
before the Congress, this appropriation would provide for the first 
payment of the total U.S. subscription of $320,290,000. The remain- 
ing balance of $246 ,623,300 will be payable in four annual installments 
of $61,655,825 in fiscal years 1962 through 1965. 

The articles of agreement provide that the agreement shall become 
operative as soon after September 15, 1960, as it has been signed by 
governments whose subscriptions represent 65 percent of total sub- 
scriptions and these governments have deposited with the Interna- 
tional Bank documents stating that they have legally accepted the 
charter and are prepared to carry out all their obligations under it. 


BuREAU OF THE PusLic DEBT 
ADMINISTERING THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Not to exceed $750,000 of the unobligated balance of the appropria- 
tion for ‘‘Administering the public debt’, fiscal year 1960, shall re- 
main available during the current fiscal year for expenses of advance 
refunding of the public debt. 

Funds were provided in 1960 for the advance refunding of U.S. 
Government securities in order to increase the proportion of the total 
debt that is in long-term securities. Since the need for advance re- 
funding is expected to also exist in 1961, it is proposed to continue 
available in 1961 $750,000 of the unobligated balance from 1960. 


Bureau or Customs 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’, $800,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for (@) ad- 
ditional manpower to alleviate the pressure of increased workloads, 
and (6) the additional cost for positions recently reclassified upward 
by the Civil Service Commission. Workload in certain key areas has 
increased so sharply that actual experience for the first 9 months 
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projected for the full year of 1960 exceeds the estimates included in 
the budget for fiscal year 1961. In addition there is every indication 
that this upward trend will continue in 1961. 


BUREAU OF THE MINT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses’’, $600,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to increase the pro- 
duction of coin over that estimated in the 1961 budget. The demand 
has been so great over the last several months that inventories of coin 
have been seriously depleted, both at the mints and at the Federal 
Reserve banks. It is estimated that the increased coinage will meet 
the demand for coin for circulation but will not restore inventories. 


BuREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


EMERGENCY REPAIRS TO THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
ANNEX BUILDING 


For necessary expenses in connection with repairing the exterior stone- 
work on the Bureau of Engraving and Printing Annex Building, 
$1,500,000, to remain available until expended. 

This proposed appropriation is needed to enable the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing to contract through the General Services 
Administration for the repair of the limestone facing on the Engraving 
and xanting Annex Building. The condition of the limestone facing 
is considered hazardous to life and property. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


For an additional amount for ‘“‘Federal payment to District of 
Columbia” (to be paid to the general fund of the District of Colum- 
bia out of any money in Treasury not otherwise appropriated), 


$7,000,000. 

This additional amount is needed to partially finance from the 
general fund the balance of the requirements of the District of Colum- 
bia public works program for fiscal year 1961. This request, to- 
gether with the presently appropriated amount of $25 million will 
result in a total i ederal payment of $32 million for 1961. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION AND LOANS TO THE METROPOLITAN AREA 
SANITARY SEWAGE WORKS FUND 


For payment of the Federal contribution to the Metropolitan area 
sanitary sewage works fund of the District of Columbia, $3,000,000, 
and for loans to be advanced and credited to said fund upon request of 
the Commissioners, $25,000,000, both amounts to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effective only 
upon enactment into law of H. R. 12063, or H.R. 12073, or S. 3517, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, or similar legislation. 


These additional amounts are needed to cover costs of planning, 
acquiring of rights-of-way for, and construction of, a sanitary inter- 
ceptor and trunk sewer line to extend from the District of Columbia 
system to the Dulles International Airport. The amount of $3 
million is a contribution by the Federal Government in recognition 
in this instance of a share of the responsibility along with local jurisdic- 
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tions in assuring a comprehensive solution of the National Capital 
water problem. Additional Federal assistance is provided by the 
authorization of a loan of $25 million. This, along with the $3 million 
contribution, is the estimated amount that will be necessary to com- 
lete construction of the interceptor and trunk line. The loan will 
be for a period of 40 years with a provision for deferred interest and 
principal payment until income received from charges for sewer serv- 
ices provided the users is sufficient to cover interest, principal, and 
operation and maintenance cost. Pr 
The amounts appropriated to this fund shall be available only upon 
enactment into law of H.R. 12063 and H.R. 12073, 86th Congress, 
entitled ‘“‘To authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to plan, construct, operate, and maintain a sanitary sewer to connect 
the Dulles International Airport with the District of Columbia,sys- 
tem,”’ or similar legislation. 





District or CoLumBIA FuNps 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Executive Office 


For an additional amount for “Executive Office’, including ez- 
penses of the District of Columbia Civil War Centennial Commission 
and the National Capital Downtown Committee, Incorporated, by 
contract or otherwise, as may be determined by the commissioners, 
$33,600. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide $33,000 to 
assist in the support of the National Capital Downtown Committee, 
Inc. ; $25,000 for the activities of the District of Columbia Civil War 
Centennial Commission ; and $5,600 to provide an additional secretary 
for the President of the Board of Commissioners. 


Department of General Administration 


For an additional amount for ‘Department of General Admini- 
stration’’, $47,100. 


This additional amount is required for the cost of administering for 
District employees the provisions of the Federal Employees Health 


Benefits Act. 
Courts 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Courts’’, $11,700. 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is required to provide 
for retirement pay of a judge of the municipal court. 
Department of Public Welfare 


For an additional amount for “Department of Public Welfare’, 
$37,300. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide additional 
social workers for remedial casework in the families of those children 
receiving free lunches. 


Department of Buildings and Grounds 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Department of Buildings and 
Grounds”, $21,200. 


This additional amount is needed to provide funds for birdproofing 
the District Building. 
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Personal Services, Wage-Scale Employees 


For pay increases and related retirement cost for wage-scale em- 
ployees, to be transferred by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to the appropriations for the fiscal year 1961 from which 
said employees are Lape wy 4 payable, $745,000, of which $51,000 
shall be payable from the highway fund, $89,000 from the water 
fund, and $57,400 from the sanitary sewage works fund. 


This proposed appropriation is to pay during the fiscal year 1961 
the costs of a wage-scale increase approved by the Commissioners 
February 9, 1960, which cannot be absorbed by the available funds 
of the, affected appropriations from which the employees are properly 
payable. 


Compensation of Boards and Council 


For compensation, at rates to be fixed by the Commissioners, of public 
members of the Board of Appeals and Review, Complaint and Review 
Board, Commissioners’ Youth Council, Board of Parole, Minimum 
Wage and Industrial Safety Board, and Board of Revocations and 
Review of Hackers’ Identification Cards, to be transferred by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1961 from which these costs are properly payable, $12,750. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to permit the 
payment to members of boards and councils who are not otherwise 
employees of the District and perform functions other than advisory. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 
District Debt Service 


For an additional amount for “District debt service’, for 
reir bursement to the United States of funds loaned in compliance 
with the Act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended, and the 
Act of July 2, 1954 (68 Stat. 448), $545,000. 


For repayment of moneys advanced by the United States for the 
construction of a hospital center and grants to nonprofit hospitals 
and for construction of a maximum security building at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. 

Capital Outlay, Public Building Construction 


For an additional amount for ‘Capital outlay, public building 
construction”’ for construction projects as authorized by the act of 
June 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 183), including acquisition of sites; preliminary 
survey at the Receiving Home; sober | plans and specifications 
for the following buildings: Eliot Junior High School addition, new 
elementary school in the vicinity of Eleventh and Clifton Streets North- 
west, and Bancroft Elementary School addition; erection of the follow- 
ing structures, including building improvement and alteration and the 
treatment of grounds; Kenilworth Elementary School addition, new 
junior high school in the vicinity of South Dakota Avenue and Hamil- 
ton Street Northeast, Deal Junior High School addition, additional 
dormitory at the Youth Correctional Center, cowbarn and dairy facility 
at the Workhouse, laundry addition at the District of Columbia Village, 
children’s cottages at the Junior Village, and a chapel at the Cedar 
Knoll School; equipment for new buildings; advanced planning for 
various recreation units; $25,000 for purchase of equipment for new 
school buildings ; and permanent improvement of buildings and grounds 
(including purchase and installation of furnishings and equipment) of 
correctional and welfare institutions, and other District of Columbia 
buildings; to remain available until expended, $6,173,800 of which 
$900,000 shall not become available for erpenditure until July 1, 1961, 
and $330,100 shall be available for construction services by the Director 
of Buildings and Grounds or by contract for architectural engineering 
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services, as may be determined by the Commissioners, and the funds 
for the use of the Director of Buildings and Grounds shall be advanced 
to the appropriation account, ‘Construction services, Department of 
Buildings and Grounds.” 


This amount is necessary for the construction of additional public 


facilities such as schools, libraries, recreation, firehouses, and correc- 
tional and welfare institutions. 





Capital Outlay, Department of Highways and Traffic 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Capital outlay, Department of 
Highways and Traffic’’, for construction projects as authorized by 
the Act of May 18, 1954 (€8 Stat. 110), and the Act of June 6, 1958 
(72 Stat. 183), to remain available until expended, $100,000, pay- 
able from the highway fund, 
This amount is needed for the improvement of Dix Street NE. from 
58th Street to Eastern Avenue through widening, grading, paving, 
and installation of curbs, gutters, and sidewalks. 


Capital Cay, Department of Sanitary Engineering 


For an additional amount for ‘Capital outlay, Department of 
Sanitary Engineering’’, for construction projects as authorized by 
the Act of April 22, 1904 (83 Stat. 244), the Act of May 18, 1954 
(68 Stat. 105), and the Act of June 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 183), to remain 
available until expended, $3,838,000, of which $1,100,000 shall not 
become available for expenditure until July 1, 1961. 

These funds are needed to alleviate pollution of the Potomac River 
through construction of a force main and an underground pumping 
station. 

Potomac Interceptor Sewer Line 


For necessary expenses of plans, specifications, acquisitions of rights 
of way, construction, and operation of a sanitary interceptor and trunk 
sewer line, to extend from the District of Columbia system to the Dulles 
International Airport, to remain available until expended, $28,000,000, 
tc be payable from the ‘Metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund”’: 
Provided, That the general provisions of the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Act, 1961, shall apply to this appropriation. 

This amount is needed for planning, acquiring rights-of-way for, 
and construction of, an interceptor sewer line and trunk sewer line 
which will connect the Dulles International Airport with the District 
of Columbia sanitary sewer system. These lines will contain sufficient 
capacity to meet the needs of expected community growth and devel- 
opment in the adjacent areas in the States of Maryland and Virginia. 
The requested appropriation of $28 million is the total amount that 
will be authorized for construction. The District of Columbia plans 
call for a completion of construction by July 1963. To accomplish 
this, it may be necessary to let several construction contracts simul- 
taneously and at the earliest possible date. The total amount of $28 
million must be available for obligation in fiscal year 1961, to carry 
out this schedule. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Settlement of Claims and Suits 


For the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by the 
Commissioners in accordance with the provision of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1929, as amended (45 Stat. 1160; 46 Stat. 500; 65 Stat. 


131), $24,544, 
Audited Claims 


For an additional amount for the payment of claims, certified 
to be due by the accounting officers of the District of Columbia, 
under appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted 
or credited to the general or special funds of the District of Colum- 
bia as provided by law (D.C. Code, title 47, sec. 130a), being for 
the service of the fiscal year 1958-59 and prior fiscal years, as set 
forth in House Document Numbered 403 (Eighty-sixth Congress), 
$83,379, together with such further sums as may be necessary to 
pay the interest on audited claims for refunds at not exceeding 4 
per centum per annum as provided by law (Act of July 10, 1952, 
66 Stat. 546, sec. 14d). 


Operating expenses, Fire Department, D.C., 1956_---- - $3, 513. 40 
Operating expenses, Courts, D.C., 1958-59_--.....---- 79, 865. 14 
These amounts are for the payment of claims that have been 
settled by the Corporation Counsel and approved by the Commis- 
sioners and for the payment of claims chargeable against appropria- 
tions that have been exhausted. 


DIVISION OF EXPENSES 


The sums appropriated in this Act for the District of Columbia 
shall, unless otherwise specifically provided for, be paid out of Gen- 
eral Fund of the District of Columbia, as defined in the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Acts for the fiscal years involved. 
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Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 





WITNESSES 


LOUIS LEVINE, ‘DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 

FOREST L. MILLER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE SERVICE, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY 

JAMES A. WHITBECE, ACTING CHIEF, FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE PROGRAMS, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BUDGETS AND FISCAL OPER- 
ATIONS, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Program and financing 




















1960 esti- 
1960 actual, 1960 esti- mate, in- 
presently | mate, revised) crease (+) 
available estimate or es 
=) 
Program by activities: 
1, Payments to Federal employees... ................-.-.-- $46, 000,000 | $54,400,000 | +-$8, 400, 000 
3. Payments to euaerviseet........-.--......2............ 66, 000, 000 80, 600,000 | +14, 600, 000 
3. Payments to Korean veterans. .--.-.....-...-.-.-------- 8, 000, 000 4, 530, 246 —3, 469, 754 
Total obligations (object class 11)...............-- ---| 120,000, 000 139, 530, 246 +19, 530, 246 
Financing: 
Appropriation available from subsequent year - .....-...-. —8, 060,000 | —8, 069,000 |.............- 
Appropriation available in prior year. ....-...-.....-.-.--- 8, 069, 000 Co se 
Recovery of ir tik) «irc ecunen il idagedanuneres —6, 530, 246 —6, 530, 246 
Unobligated balance no longer available --.............-- EE htorkhanrenes+< —5, 000, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .........---. 125, 000, 000 | 133, 000,000 | +8, 000, 000 








Mr. Tuomas. We have with us this morning our friends from the 
Department of Labor, and it is certainly nice to have with us Mr. 
Levine, the Deputy Director of the Bureau of Employment Security ; 
Mr. Miller, the Deputy Assistant Director of the sien loyment In- 
surance Service; Mr. Whitbeck, Acting Chief, Federal Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Programs; Mr. Love, Chief of the Division of Bud- 
_ and Fiscal Operations; and Mr. Dodson here who is an old 

riend of the committee and who is the administrative assistant sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor. 

Do any of you gentlemen, or all of you, have a statement for us? 
If you do, we shall certainly be delighted to listen to you. Your esti- 
mate is contained in House Doc. 384, I believe. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Levine. I should like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to speak for 
the Bureau of Employment Security in the Department of Labor 


on this subject. 
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At the outset, I would like to express to the members of this com- 
mittee Mr. Goodwin’s regrets for not having the opportunity to be 
here. He had made some commitments a number of weeks ago which 
took him out of the city and he had no alternative. 

Mr. Tuomas. We had a letter from him and please tell him we miss 
him. But he cannot be in two places at once. 

Mr. Levine. That is very difficult to do; that is true. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record at this time 
our prepared statement dealing with this request. 

Mr. Tuomas. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert C. Goopwin, DrrectTor, BUREAU oF EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY, 
ON THE 1960 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT CoM- 
PENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, an additional $8 million is required for the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation to ex-servicemen and Federal workers in fiscal year 
1960. With the $131,500,000 previously made available, this would make a total 
of $139,500,000. 

This appropriation provides unemployment compensation to three groups: 
“Korean” veterans, peacetime ex-servicemen and Federal workers. 

The President requested an appropriation of $135 million for 1960 and the 
Congress appropriated $125 million. We did not appeal the $10 million reduc- 
tion because it appeared that there was a possibility that the reduced amount 
would be adequate. Even when we appeared before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee in connection with our 1961 budget requests, it still looked as 
though the 1960 appropriation would be adequate. 

Our estimate that the appropriation might be adequate was based on the 
widely held assumption at that time, both within and outside of Government, 
that the last 6 months of fiscal year 1960 would be a period of extremely high 
economic activity. It was generally assumed that the settlement of the steel 
strike would result in a sharp and widespread expansion of business activity. 
The expansion of business has not been as rapid as anticipated. Consequently, 
the job opportunities available to ex-servicemen and unemployed Federal work- 
ers in the last half of fiscal year 1960 have not materialized in the volumes 
anticipated. 

Another unsettling factor was the widespread sequence of crippling snow 
storms in February and March which raised benefit expenditures significantly 
above those projected on the basis of the appropriation. These storms not only 
prevented the normal employment rise in construction and outdoor activities, 
but had a depressing effect upon retail sales, particularly those of automobiles 
whose spring pickup was postponed by about a month. While good weather in 
the latter half of March and April has permitted the resumption of outdoor 
activities, additional benefit costs during the storms contributed to the need for 
a supplemental appropriation. 

A third reason for the increase in payments results from State legislation. 
Six States have amended their unemployment insurance laws so that when 
a predetermined rate of unemployment occurs, the number of weeks that un- 
employment compensation can be drawn is automatically lengthened. Cali- 
fornia is one of these six States and its provision of law became operative for 
the April-June 1960 period. It is estimated that about $500,000 more will be paid 
to ex-servicemen and Federal workers in California under this legal provision. 

A fourth reason for the supplemental appropriation request is the liberaliza- 
tion of State laws. The average weekly benefit amount for Federal workers has 
risen higher than expected. We had estimated that such payments would 
average $31 for the year. However they had reached $33.12 in March and they 
will probably average $32.50 for the year. 

Total payments in the first 9 months of this fiscal year were $101,200,000. 
About $30,300,000 is available for the last quarter. Payments in the last quar- 
ter of fiscal year 1959 were $34,500,000. If last year’s experience were repeated 
we would need $4,200,000 more. However, we now estimate payments in the 
April-June quarter of 1960 will be $37,300,000. The increase over the same 
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quarter of 1959 is due to the higher amount of payments expected in California, 
$500,000, the increase in the average weekly benefit amount, and a smaller than 
expected seasonal decline in the amount of benefit payments, estimated to cost 
$2,300,000. These account for $7 million of the supplemental funds being 
requested. 

We estimate that $1 million is needed for “pipeline funds.” Funds are granted 
to most States in advance of expenditures. Neither the States nor the Bureau 
can determine precisely how many claims will be filed or how much will be paid 
out in unemployment compensation payments. This extra amount is needed to 
assure that funds will be available for the payment of benefits when and where 
they are needed. At the end of the fiscal year funds not expended by the States 
are returned to the Federal Treasury and are available for payments in the 
subsequent fiscal year. 

These funds are needed by June 1, 1960, to meet State expenditures. 

Mr. Tuomas. You may proceed. 

Mr. Levine. Mr. Chairman, we are here this morning to present 
the request for supplemental funds in the amount of some $8 million 
for the payment of unemployment compensation benefits for veterans, 
ex-servicemen, and for Federal workers who are covered under the 
Federal statutes. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you have three categories : Ex-service- 
men, Korean veterans, generally, and Federal employees? 

It has been quite a long time since we have had a review of the 
history of this legislation. 

You are requesting a total of $139.5 million for fiscal 1961. 

How many people are employed or how many are on your rolls 
and what is your general program? We shall not keep you too long. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


Please give us a history of the legislation. 

Mr. Levine. The Korean veteran program expired in January of 
this year, and the ex-servicemen’s program 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the amount of compensation for the Korean 
veterans, and how long did it last ¢ 

Mr. Love. It started in 1952, Mr. Chairman, and in this past year 
we spent about $4.5 million. The program is leveling off very rapidly 
this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. It was a continuation of what we used to call the old 
“52-20 Club”? 

Mr. Levine. We hoped it would not be called that. This was an 
unemployment compensation program geared to prior earnings and 
geared to legislation in the States. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has nothing to do with the old program whatso- 
ever? 

Mr. Levine. Nothing at all. The legislation that now covers ex- 
servicemen is a Federal statute which designates the State agencies 
who act as agents for the Federal Government and for the ex-service- 
men to be paid unemployment benefits when they are unable to obtain 
jobs, having returned from the service. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there any difference between the average Federal 
employee rights and an ex-serviceman’s rights in that respect? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir; the Congress indicated that its intent was that 
these ex-servicemen would be handled ‘in accordance with the provi- 
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sions of State law the same as if they were people who had been in 
civilian work in the State and had become unemployed. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, they could not be included when they were 
in the service, because they could not be in two places at once and it 
took some special legislation to cover them ? 

Mr. Levine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. For all practical purposes, there is no difference be- 
tween an ex-serviceman and an ordinary citizen who has become 
unemployed ? 

Mr. Levine. That is exactly right. L 

In 1954 the Congress enacted legislation which provided protection 
in the form of unemployment benefits to employees of the Federal 
Government and here, again, the provision is that the State employ- 
ment security agencies act as the agents for the Federal Government. 
Also, that the Federal employees who are displaced and are unable to 
obtain jobs, will then apply for benefits and they will be treated in the 
same way as any employees in outside, non-Government work, covered 
by that State law in the event he has become unemployed. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the average payment per week or per month 
for each of the three classifications? I realize that it varies in the 
different States, but please give us about what the average is. Give 
us some of the highs and some of the lows. 

Mr. Levine. In the case of ex-servicemen it has been averaging 
about $33. 

Mr. Love. In 1960 the rate in April was $30.56 and for Federal 
employees it was $33.12. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the period of coverage—the average period 
of coverage or duration / 

Mr. Love. It is in accordance with the provisions of the State law. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand, but what is the average’ Is it 6 weeks, 
8 weeks, or 9 weeks? 

Mr. Love. The duration of benefits ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Love. This would be dependent on the length of service. Asa 
rule— 

Mr. Miter. The average period of unemployment during which he 
draws benefits is around 8.2 weeks. 

Mr. Love. And, in the Federal program it is 1014 weeks. 

vy Tuomas. The Federal program is for Federal employees, is it 
not 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And, that is a little bit longer than the average State 
gives for veterans or those other people ? 

Mr. Levine. This is their actual experience that they have experi- 
enced in the average length of unemployment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there a cutoff date in both acts? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. The maximum benefit duration in all acts, 
whether Federal employees or exservicemen—— 

Mr. Miter. This is affected, Mr. Chairman, by the provisions of 
State law providing a certain amount of duration. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We understand that. We just want some good, broad 
information, rather than putting these tables in here which the people 
will not take time to ferret out. 

I noticed some criticism of the administration of the act with refer- 
ence to our own Federal people, on the basis that a good many of them 
were offered jobs in private industry but they would not take them 
and then they wanted and applied for compensation under the Federal] 
act. 

Was that a valid objection or what ? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, we are 
aware of that kind of criticism that arises from time to time, and we 
have looked into these matters when such criticisms have arisen. 

According to the Federal statute, the Federal employee who is dis- 
placed involuntarily from employment, files a claim for benefits at a 
local office of a State employment security agency which is designated 
as the agent of the Federal Government in this instance. 

In the filing of that claim, information is obtained from the Federal 
establishment where he was displaced on the conditions surrounding 
the loss of employment—has registered for work or has been offered 
any work which is suitable and in accordance with his qualifications. 

If he refused suitable employment upon referral, he will be disquali- 
fied from unemployment benefits in exactly the same way as any other 
individual applying for unemployment benefits who had formerly 
been engaged in non-Federal employment. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean the act is pretty rigidly enforced from the 
standpoint of benefits if a man applies for the benefits of the act and 
if he is offered employment and he Goes not take it, he does not get 
the compensation ? 

Mr. Levine. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any laxity in any particular State in 
the enforcement of the act ? 

Mr. Levine. I.think that the individuals who enforce this act 
operate in identically the same way as they do with any other indi- 
vidual who comes into a local empioyment office and files a claim for 
benefits and explains the conditions surrounding the loss of employ- 
ment and registers for work, they attempt, so far as we have been 
able to observe—and we have methods of surveys and evaluations of 
administrative procedures in the States—so far as we have been able 
to observe, there is no discrimination nor bias in favor of or against 
the Federal employee as against the non-Federal employee in the 
handling of claims. 

Mr. Tuomas. The only complaint I have had is that sometimes you 
read newspaper articles to the effect that unemployment compensation 
is _ to people, perhaps, who have been offered work and would not 
take it. 

It has been my experience in my section of the country that the 
complaint is, you do not pay them any compensation when they cannot 
get a job otherwise. 

Well, let us make the record, gentlemen. 
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JUSTIFICATION DaTa 


We shall insert at this point in the record 
on page 6 and the table on page 7 of the justifications, 
(The matters referred to follow :) 


ages 1, 2, 4, the table 


Unemployment compensation for veterans and Federal employees, Apr. 27, 1960 












































1. Present appropriation or estimate_....-..-----------.--..-. $125, 000, 000 
2. Additional amounts available: Recovery of prior year 
obligations ...uwsssu. Wu setslelized ocle-wcieh Oeeaw +6, 530, 246 

8. Less appropriation available in prior year.._-.----.-.---~.-- —8, 069, 000 
4 Total amount available 123, 461, 246 
5. Apportionments: 

Wee eGhrter [UN uk. eal. ks te edie se hol 82, 031, 000 

Od  Qnerteresuo0Ce sale, ob ei eet 31, 400, 000 

$6 quattetics cols, walins bia et. oh sade 36, 695, 000 

4th quarter___. Sind 18, 335, 246 

Budgetary | reservesiu. . 2. hs oss Lh lz ee 5, 000, 000 
6. Total apportionments and reserves._.__..-....---.---. 123, 461, 246 
7. Obligations (State expenditures) : 

Ist quatter (actual) 2.218202) cu eee od ee es 80, 127, 254 

2d ‘quarter ‘(acttlal). 2c 2c0. 5.0 cbss0. cha ae he 30, 900, 297 

Sd quarter (estiniated) .o 20.2. Jcuesel become lok 40, 131, 254 

St Gunrter CestMRtes) . 2. nnn cc ccnccctctanncnieunnen 38, 371, 441 
8. Total actual and estimated obligations__.......... 139, 580, 246 
9. Lass total amount. avalitiies... 5 6 *131, 530, 246 

10. Estimated supplemental required____.--_---__-------- 8, 000, 000 

11. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget-.....-.-.. ~---.------ 

12. Date needed : 

For obligation, June 1, 1960. 
For expenditure, June 1, 1960. 

13. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : Revised 
In Curvent Geenl FOG. onb cieckn cto este cn bee $7, 000, 000 
a ene he eee es 1, 000, 000 
SE TEE FO ovis vices cititiinnimoccuinaiigaan ~ hee 

TOE . cconnccwindinn deinen ide mine eee 8, 000, 000 

14. Actual State expenditures last 3 months: In budget 
BRR EAE BR EE Eee es eee ais eerie $12, 703, 433 
oe FRE SE a Cee i ee eee emt ay See ne 13, 071, 938 
March (estimated) 14, 355, 883 


1 Includes $8,069,000 apportioned and advanced to States in prior year and $6,530,246 


recovered from prior year obligations. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“Unemployment Compensation for Veterans and Federal Employees 


“For an additional amount Unemployment compensation for veterans and 


Federal employees, $8 million. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


It is estimated that an additional $8 million will be needed in 1960 to pay 
unemployment compensation benefits to Korean veterans, Federal employees, 
and ex-servicemen. 
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Experience for the first 9. months of the fiscal year shows that the levels of 
insured unemployment and the average weekly benefit rate under the UCFE- 
UCX program have been higher than can be financed with the $125 million appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1960. The higher levels of insured unemployment are 
primarily the result of the effects of the prolonged nationwide steel strike and 
the very severe winter weather throughout the country. 

In addition, the State of California, effective April 1960, has initiated a pro- 
gram of extended duration benefits for unemployment insurance claimants who 
either exhaust total benefits awarded or end their benefit year during the last 
half of fiscal year 1960. Based upon estimates of the California State agency 
this program is expected to increase the cost of the UCFE and UCX program 
in California by $500,000 during the April-June 1960 quarter. 

During the first 9 months of fiscal year 1960 the States paid out $101,200,000 
in benefit payments. This was $9,400,000 or about 10 percent more than the $91,- 
800,000 estimated at the beginning of the fiscal year. The benefit payments for 
the UCEF-UCX program for the last quarter are estimated at $37,300,000 a 
total of $138,500,000 for the year. The last quarter estimate in 1960 is based 
on the experience of the last quarter in fiscal year 1959 of $34,500,000 ad- 
justed to $37,300,000. The adjustment is to provide $500,000 for the estimated 
increase in cost due to the extended duration provision in California effective 
April 1960, and $2,300,000 for the higher average weekly benefit amounts over 
the comparable period of 1959, and the smaller seasonal decline in benefit pay- 
ments during the last quarter of 1960 as compared with the last quarter of 1959. 

An additional estimated $1 million is needed as fund balances in the States 
so that all States will have sufficient funds on hand to pay promptly the legally 
required benefit payments. Experience with the program shows that funds 
cannot be allocated State by State so that each State will hve the exact amount 
of funds on hand for its needs. Funds not needed for the payment of benefits in 
fiscal year 1960 will be carried forward into fiscal year 1961. 
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Average weekly insured unemployment level for UCFE and UCX programs 























“UCFE No. UI’! “UCX only”? 
Month 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1959 | 1960 

' BD, OOF bh ntidodadacece 43, 077 
32, 916 PAE léevuncbetdacca | 44, 105 
31, 262 a0. ck 40, 045 
30, 644 _ oO Rae | 40, 845 
32, 761 30, 919 332,021 48,179 
33, 672 32, 703 45, 978 | 53, 063 
38, 673 38, 175 63, 627 61, 018 

, 38, 973 71, 236 | 60, 720 
37, 936 38, 009 71, 452 | 61, 205 
34, 152 4 35, 000 64, 147 4 60, 000 
29, 763 4 33, 000 51, 561 | 4 55,000 
27,977 4 32, 000 43, 362 | 451,000 





1 Excludes supplemental claims with State UI programs 

4 Excludes supplemental claims with State UI and UCFE programs. 
* UCX program began Oct. 28, 1958. 

4 Estimated: April-June 1960. 


Mr. Tuomas. You are seeking as a matter of fact the total of 
$139.5 million. 

As a matter of fact, you were given what? Was that figure $125 
million? You had a budget estimate of $135 million, is that correct ? 

Mr. Levine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And, it was reduced to $125 million, a reduction of 
$10 million. Now, you are seeking only $8 million and $1 million of 
that is to go into your “pipeline” ¢ 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, as best you can foretell at this time 
you will actually need $7 million, but you want $1 million to go into 
your pipeline for reserve ? 

Mr. Levine. That is right, sir. 


AVERAGE VETERAN’S PAYMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. What would you say is the average veteran’s payment 
per month ? 

Mr. Levine. The average veteran payment ran about $30.56 a week. 

Mr. Tuomas. Per week ¢ 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir; the Federal emplo yees payment was $33.12. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does that figure! One-t ird or one-half of 
the compensation ? 

Mr. Levine. The objective, typically, under the State law is to 
approximate about 50 percent of the weekly wage that was received 
when the person was fully employed. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the objective? 

Mr. Levine, Yes, sir; unfortunately some of the State laws have 
not achieved that objective. 

Mr. Tuomas. When was this estimate prepared? Was that 60 ov 
90 days ago? 

; i Levine. Our statement that you have before you was prepared 
in May. 
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FIRMNESS OF REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. Is thisa firm figure ? 

How many people do you think you have now in numbers on the 
basis of $120 or $125 a month ? 

Mr. Levrxe. We think that the experience that we have been having 
in April and the claims experience that we receive information for 
each week—and we have that through May—indicates this is—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You say this is brought about as the result of three 
factors : One, a big snowstorm which we had in ae A and March; 
two, an increase in compensation in the State of California, and in 
another State, and a further liberalization of State laws generally ? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir; weekly benefit laws. 

Mr. Tuomas. Youstate as follows: 

We had estimated that such payments would average $31 per week. However, 
they had reached $33.12 in March and they will probably average $32.50 for the 
year. 

Mr. Levine. If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, the first 6 months of 
this fiscal year our experience ran very much like our estimates and 
were generally pretty favorable. We expended about $61 million in 
that 6-month period. But, then, the next 3 months—January through 
March—were most unfavorable. We had a combination of economic 
conditions not as favorable as had been anticipated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Levine, the snowstorms are over and the stock 
market is going up and the sun is shining. Unemployment is going 
down and employment is going up. Of course, whatever money you 
have to have, we want to give it to you, but be turning this over in 
your mind, and see if you cannot pare your estimate by about 50 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Kirwan, do you have any questions ¢ 





TREND IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Levine, perhaps, what I am going to ask you 
you may not know too much about However, you are in the Depart- 
ment of Labor where such information is available. 

week we operated in Youngstown, Ohio, at only 22 percent of 
capacity. There is a labor force of 66,000 in the Youngstown district. 
That means that there was considerable unemployment. 

Employment today throughout the Nation, judging from reading 
the Wall Street Journal, is down considerably. Many industries 
appear to be slowing down. Carloadings are a way off, and so forth. 

at effect is this going to have in the next 2 or 3 months? 

Mr. Levine. This is precisely why we want to be reasonably certain 
about this kind of request. Obviously, people who are eligible to 
receive benefits under this legislation must compete for jobs in the 
kind of job market that exists for everybody, and a good deal of the 
kind of situations which you have been describing, Mr. Kirwan, occur 
on a spotty basis in certain localities, largely in the hard-goods indus- 
tries; these are the transportation-equipment industry, the steel, the 
metal-fabricating industry, and the manufacture of farm implements. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have a lot of depressed areas in the country. 
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Mr. Levine. Yes; ina number of localities, We in this instance feel 
that the request whichis exclusively for the payment of benefits—none 
of this money can be used for salaries, expenses, or for administrative 
purposes—it is a Federal obligation that the States would be expending 
as agents for the Federal Government and any amount that is not 
expended is in the control of the Federal Government to be used for 
this purpose at a later time, if necessary. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this expended on a matching basis of 50-50 between 
the States? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir; this is entirely a Federal obligation and these 
are Federal benefits as a matter of right and not based on the basis 
of need. They have developed their right by reason of their prior 
employment or service. 

Mr. Tuomas. This applies purely to veterans and Federal employees 
and has nothing to do with unemployment compensation copaeliy’® 

Mr. Levine, That is right, sir, 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that in the Youngstown district Sharon 
is down, Lowellville has been down and not a thing is turning in the 
town. Youngstown Sheet & Tube is down and laid everyone off last 
week, They see no relief before late summer or fall. Of course, af 
you know, as steel goes, so goes the Nation, That is the trouble, 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen, do you have any questions? 


BASIS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jenson. A former Congressman told me several years ago that 
he needed a chauffeur. So, he called the employment agency and 
asked them if they had a man whom they could send over to him. 
They did and he hired him. 

This chauffeur has been with him a month or two when he said, 
“T would like to take you down to Virginia and show you my farm. 
The former Congressman said, “Do wouter afarm?” The chauffeur 
said, “Oh yes.” 

So, they took a nice ride down into Virginia and the chauffeur 
showed him his two fine farms. 

The former Member said, “How did you get these?” The chauffeur 
said, “I bought them; I earned them.” The Member said, “Are they 
paid for?” The chauffeur said, “Yes,” 

The former Member said, “I understood you were on the unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls.” The chauffeur said, “Yes; sure.” He fur- 
ther said, “When I leave here, I will go back on them again.” 

That former Congressman said, “What kind of business is this? Is 
that possible?” The chauffeur replied “That is right.” 

Do you have such situations as that coming up or arising? Do 
you know about them ? 2 

Mr. Levrne. Well, sir-—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. What is the story ? 

Mr. Levinez, I would like to tell you that, Mr. Jensen. 
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Unemployment compensation is a form of social insurance and it is 
a protection against the risk of involuntary unemployment. The pay- 
ment is made as a matter of right and not as a matter of need. It is 
distinguished from public assistance and welfare or relief payments 
in that respect, which is a very important consideration that the 
Congress enacted in unemployment compensation legislation. 

Under this principle an individual must be employed in covered 
employment and must have had certain earnings, a certain length of 
time of employment, and taxes have been paid on his wages, out of 
which reserves have been built up and against which this lability for 
benefits payment arises in the event of involuntary unemployment. 
When this individual becomes displaced, he is required to go to a 
local employment office and register for a job as a condition to the 
filing of a claim for benefits. He must demonstrate that he is in- 
voluntarily unemployed and that he is able, willing, and seeking work 
and he must make himself available for any referral to a job for 
which he is qualified. A refusal to accept such a referral is the basis 
for disqualification for benefits, That individual might have $5,000 in 
the bank; he might even have inherited from his grandmother quite 
a legacy and still, as a matter of statutory right, by reason of in- 
voluntary unemployment and by reason of past benefit rights estab- 
lished in these reserve funds—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Need is not a factor at all? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir; need is not a factor. 

Mr. Jensen. No means test is required ? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir; not a means test but a work test. He must 
be available and able to work and seeking work and must accept any 
suitable employment to which he is referred. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not think that a situation like I have just 
described, where the taxpayers of America pay a man a sufficient 
amount whereby he can purchase two farms and with money in the 
Denk, is completely out of order and something should be done about 
it? 

Mr. Levine. Well, sir—— 


UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVE FUND 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jensen, why do you not develop how that fund 
is created, at this point ? 

Mr. Jensen. How is the fund created? Will you please explain 
how the fund is brought into being? I think you have already ex- 
plained it to some degree, but I would like to have a fuller explana- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Levrnez. Mr. Jensen, this is a Federal-State program and each 
State has its own unemployment compensation law. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; we understand that. 

Mr. Levine. That law specifies what employers and types of indus- 
tries and size of employment establishments are subject. to that law, 
and a payroll tax is levied on those establishments which are subject 
to the law. 

Those payments are then brought into a reserve fund, or account, 
which is maintained in the Treasury, but for that State only and on 
which that State draws for payment of unemployment benefits. At 
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the same time, that State law lays down conditions as to eligibility 
for benefits, what length of time of employment he must have had, 
what prior earnings and what kind of experience he must have had, 
and ~vhat conditions must have surrounded his loss of employment as a 
condition to eligibility for unemployment benefits. Then, it pro- 
vides that he must register for work at an employment office, file his 
claim, and return each week. 

I might say to you. Mr. Jensen, that the average compensation, as 
related to former wages, is about 35 percent. The weekly benefit 
amount is about 35 percent of the former wages the individual earned, 
and as a rule—although there will be exceptions here and there—most 
of our workers much prefer and, in fact, I would say the vast pre- 
ponderance of our workers much prefer a job to unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does a worker make any contribution to this fund? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; in three States. 

Mr. Levine. In three States an employee contribution is made. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is the trend toward a contribution requirement in 
most of the States, or is it more or less the other way ? 

Mr. Levine. No; it is the other way. There were more States in 
the beginning in the program which had employee contributions than 
we have today. 

I have heard industry spokesmen speak on this subject, and by and 
large they have tended to favor an employer contribution rather than 
both an employer and employee contribution. 

Mr. Jensen. After a State sets up its laws pertaining to this act 
and decides to do certain things, of course, and make certain payments 
in case of unemployment, on do I understand the Congress of 
the United States must appropriate the money to carry out the pro- 
visions of a State law ? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir. The unemployment benefits are paid by the 
State agency from the taxes which it. has collected under its own State 
unemployment compensation law. The only part in which the Fed- 
eral financing occurs is in connection with the administration of the 
program. The Federal Government provides the funds for salaries, 
rental of space, and equipment, but it does not provide the moneys for 
unemployment benefits that are paid under the State law. 

Mr. JENsEN. What, on an average, is that running! 

Mr. Levine. It has been running for fiscal year 1961—covering 
everything such as the operation of the employment offices, the admin- 
istration of the unemployment insurance system, the farm labor pro- 
gram which is administered by the States, and so on—at $325 million 
a year. 

Mr. Dopson. I think we ought to make clear that this administra- 
tive cost, salaries and expense cost, of the State administration also 
comes from taxes, but it is appropriated each year. However, this 
special tax brings forth the revenue from which the appropriation 
is made. 

Mr. Levine. Under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act there is a 
three-tenths of a percent that is credited 





Mr. JeNnsEN. Are we to understand, then, that this thing in its final 
analysis does not cost the Federal Government anything? 
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Mr. Levine. It does not come out of the—let me put it this way: 
The Federal Government levies a tax on payrolls of employers of four 
or more workers in specified industries and gives the States credit for 
90 percent of that tax if they have an unemployment compensation 
law, and every State has. The result is that this 3-percent tax— 
90-percent credit, leaves three-tenths of 1 percent for the Federal 
Government. That three-tenths of 1 percent is then used by the Fed- 
eral Government and allocated back to the States in the form of 
administrative grants for the administration of this program. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that, but my question is this—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the special program ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Just how much does this whole program cost the Fed- 
eral Government, actually, over any 1-year period, on an average? 

In one breath you infer that it costs nothing and in your next state- 
ment it seems to me like you are telling us it costs the Federal tax- 
payers millions and millions of dollars. 

Mr. Levins. I have said that the amount of money which is allo- 
cated by the Federal Government in the form of administrative grants 
to a tates for the administration of this program runs about $325 
million. 

Now, that money is derived from a tax specifically for the purpose 
of unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Jensen. Does that pay the bill? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does it pay all of the bill? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. It can then be said honestly, so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned, that tax balances off the amount of funds which 
we appropriate for administrative costs ? 

Mr. Levine. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And, hence, the cost in the final analysis—there is no 
money which leaves the Federal Treasury to support this program? 

Mr. Levine. In general, this is right; yes. 

Mr. Jensen. What? In general? 

Mr. Levine. Well, it is right in the sense that the administrative 
= to date have not exceeded the amount collected under this tax 
ofiset. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. That is what I am trying to find out, my 
friend. 

Mr. Levine. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. The States have this fund set up and do the States 
try oe keep that fund in balance or are they in the red or in the 

ack ¢ 

Mr. Levine. You are talking about the administrative moneys that 
the States receive ? 

Mr. Jensen. I am talking about the whole account. 

Mr. Levine. Well, the State has two financing considerations here, 
and I think we need to clarify that: One is the financing of unem- 
ployment benefits; that is the building up of a reserve account which 
I described a few moments ago. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Levine. The other financing that we have just been discussing 
is administrative financing of the program. That is the money which 
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is made available from the tax offset and provided to the States for 
administering the program. The States have responsibility in both 
instances for enced onl prudent financial management of either the 
account which it handles of payment of unemployment benefits and 
for the administration of the program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me interrupt just a minute. 

Mr. Jensen. Then, you consider that this whole program, based 
upon the way it is financed today, is actuarially sound and should not 
be altered ? 

Mr. Levine. Well, that is a rather flat statement, Mr. Jensen. This 
program is subject to very dynamic and changing conditions. Em- 
ployment fluctuates; unemployment arises in different localities at dif- 
ferent times. We see considerable need for improvement in unem- 
ployment insurance in terms of modernization of the program in order 
to keep abreast of the wage and employment conditions which have de- 
veloped over the years. This is a responsibility, however, which is de- 
pendent in each State upon its own State law. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good answer to Mr, Jensen’s last question, 
but I think you can give him a fuller answer to his first question; 
namely, what does this program, and by “this program” he is referring 
to the Federal employees and the veterans, cost ? 

Mr, Levine. Oh. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your answer should be, if I understand it correctly, 
that there is no difference between this program and the program gen- 
erally, because the Federal Government makes no contribution for its 
own employees to the fund, and the money appropriated here is not 
from the Treasury but from the general fund; is that correct? 

Mr. Levine. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the question Mr. Jensen was trying to get you 
to answer. 

Mr. Levine. I am very glad you brought that out. I thought you 
were talking about your State unemployment compensation system 
and not the Federal program. 

Mr. JeNsEn. I was, in the second instance; but I am glad to have 
that cleared up. Off the record, 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Bow, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bow. These funds which are appropriated go solely to Federal 
employees and ex-servicemen? There is nothing in here to be paid to 
anyone other than that group of people? 

Mr. Levine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I notice that the Federal employee average is higher than 
that of ex-servicemen. How was this determined ? 

Mr. Levine. This relates to the salary scales or salary levels, or 
classification levels of the Federal employees and the ex-servicemen. 

Mr. Bow. So, the fact that the Federal employees draw higher 
wages explains it? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. If the Congress passes this new 9 percent increase in 
salaries for all Federal employees, that means that this Federal em- 
ployee contribution will go up even higher, will it not ? 

Mr. Levine. It would for those individuals who are below and who 
are in certain salary levels, because there is a maximum weekly benefit 
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amount specified in every State law, and that maximum can cut off 
so that an increase in weekly wages would not add anything more to 
the weekly benefit amount. 

Mr. Bow. I see. But, if you have a Federal employee—let us take 
an example of the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Levine. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Let us take an employee working for the Small Business 
Administration in one State and an employee working for the Small 
Business Administration in another State where the benefits of the 
two States are different, but they perform the identical job and re- 
ceive identical wages. 

Is there a possibility that the Federal employee in one State would 
receive less in Federal unemployment compensation than the other 
employee working in another State? Isthat correct? 

Mr. Levine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, there is no uniformity among the States 
insofar as Federal employees doing the same job and drawing the 
same salary ? 

Mr. Levine. That is in accordance with the expressed intent of 
Congress and the provisions of the act—that it should be carried out 
in accordance with the provisions of State law. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any residence requirement ? 

Mr. Levine. No,sir. For Federal or State. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, if they were transferred to a State from 
another and work for 1 week, they would then be covered under the 
law of the State into which they were transferred ? 

Mr. Levine. That is correct. There is no distinction as to the 
residence of individuals at all. 

Mr. Bow. It is noted here that practically all of your agencies that 
ou show with reduction in force notices are military; is that correct ? 
s the greatest number of your reductions in force in the military ? 

Mr. Levrne. This has been so particularly because there have been 
a number of curtailments and adjustments in the staffs of the armed 
service groups as between a Navy installation, an Air Force depot, 
and bases and soon. In other words, as a depot is closed 

Mr. Bow. Has there ever been a study made to determine how many 
of these people after being r.i.f.’d and drawing Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation return to Federal employment ? 

Mr. Levine. I am not aware of such a study. It would have to be 
carried on in some organization like the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Bow. I understand; but I just wondered whether it had been 
done. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jonas, do you have any questions? 





PAYMENTS TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jonas. Mr. Levine, the green sheet shows that your revised esti- 
mate for payments to Federal employees is $54.4 million. 

Mr. Levine. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. How many Federal employees does that cover? What 
is the total number? 

Mr. Love. This will cover initial claims, which would cover individ- 
uals, some of whom had filed more than one claim, 164,000. 
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Mr. Jonas. You mean we have 164,000 Federal employees removed 
from the rolls in 1960? 

Mr. Love. No, sir; I do not think that is right because, as I said 
before, this number is initial claims and some of these are individuals 
who are unemployed for a second time. 

Mr. Jonas. How many would be duplications? 

Mr. Miiirr. I think it would probably be closer to about 100,000. 

Mr. Jonas. I have just read Senator Byrd’s report this morning 
which indicates that Federal employment is on the increase instead 
of declining. 

How do you reconcile that inconsistency ? 

Mr. Levine. Well, Mr. Jonas, you may have an individual dis- 
placed from a Federal job filing a claim for unemployment benefits 
and 6 months later he may be back in employment again. During 
the period, however, that he was unemployed and could not find any 
job, he might be receiving benefits and would be counted. So your 
level of employment would not necessarily be directly related to the 
volume of claims. This just shows the fluctuations in layoffs that 
occur, involuntary layoffs in this instance. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have any records which will show how many 
former civilian employees were offered employment at employment 
offices and declined to accept but still received unemployment com- 
pensation ? 

Mr. Levine. Do we have reports on that ? 

Mr. Mitrer. No; it is not separated for Federal employees. 

Mr. Levine. They are treated in the same way as all disqualifications 
and there is no distinction between Federal and non-Federal in the 
State operation. 

ARTICLE IN READER’S DIGEST 


Mr. Jonas. Do you read the Reader’s Digest ? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Did you read the article recently saying that the un- 
employment compensation situation in this country is a scandal and 
a disgrace ? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir; I read it. 

Mr. Jonas. What would be your comment on that article? 

Mr. Levine. Well, sir, we are acquainted with the gentleman who 
wrote that article. He spent a considerable amount of time with us. 
Apparently, he also was in communication with some of the State 
agencies. It was quite obvious that he was not interested in—and we 
made a number of efforts to provide him with a fully constructive, 
positive understanding of how the Federal-State unemployment com- 
mew system works—but his prime interests were in seeing where 

e could find some weaknesses or loopholes. 

Much of what he said, and we have so indicated to the editor of 
the magazine in question, were half-truths and very unusual and rare 
instances which he made to appear as if they were generalities. 

T would be very pleased, Mr. Jonas, to send you a complete answer, 
point by point, to each of those cases which we have prepared. 

Mr. Jonas. I will appreciate it if you will do so. 

Mr. Levine. I think there is a real injustice done to the American 
worker of the United States to imply that as a rule they are racketeers 
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and chiselers and prefer to remain in idleness and draw a very small 
proportion of the wage losses in the form of benefits. 

Mr. Jonas. I would be very pleased to receive that. 

Mr. Levine. We shall send it to you. 

Mr. Jonas. Because, since that article appeared, I have received 
a number of letters from my part of the country citing additional 
examples and asking me to have the thing investigated. 

There seems to be a pretty general feeling around the country 
that this matter is being abused, and I think it is incumbent upon 
officials in charge to place the correct facts before the public if this 
article did contain untruths, as the magazine has a pretty wide 
circulation. 

Mr. Levine. We feel exactly as you do, Mr. Jonas, and in the 
April 29 issue of the Congressional Record there is a complete answer, 
case for case, to the Reader’s Digest article, because we felt that it 
should be widely known and the truth should be known to the gen- 
eral public. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF VETERANS AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES RECEIVING PAYMENTS 


Mr. Jonas. I have one other question, Mr, Levine: You have given 
us the number of civilian employees. What would be the number 
of veterans or ex-servicemen who qualify for this $80.6 million ? 

Mr. Lover. 328,000 initial claims on that, and I might tell you, Mr. 
Jonas, that the discharges for 1960 are estimated at 520,000. I think 
we might figure that these 328,000 claims might represent between 
200,000 and 250,000 individuals. So, that perhaps one-half of those 
who are being discharged file for some period of time. 

I would like to also give you a figure which I did not get a chance 
to give you before in relation to Federal employees. In 1960 it is 
estimated that 440,000 Federal employees will be separated from the 
Federal Government for various purposes—not all r.i.f.’d that you 
referred to. 

Mr. Tuomas. That figure would include r.i.f.’s, retirements, sick- 
nesses, and so forth? 

Mr. Levine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Break that down for us, please. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Civil service separations by categories (excluding transfers), fiscal year 1960 1 


Category Number 
Po ae oP ee rere era ere ers ey arr re ye mer 20, 519 
UD ie os i eo eno -- ~~ gebadicnaan pap nemnned ones sopnwenig neh 162, 968 
EN EEE SER LLL, OL YY 223 
oo ata caedes ewaabe ns ane minn 30, 465 
Voluntary separations--_------- Peedi sbbe Ss s5l eh Se Sos a daad 172, 578 
Removals for inefficiency, disqualifications, misconduct, etc.__._...._- 11, 942 
Otters SPentie end Tatirememts 8 64. onc k oti oh acoso enews ok sl 41, 305 

ee See ae. caidas ab padgncdakis 440, 000 


1 Represents actual through February 1960 and an estimate for March-June 1960, 


Note.—The 440,000 does not include 307,000 postal employees hired on a temporary basis to handle the 
Christmas mail who are terminated in late December or early January. 
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Mr. Jonas. If a man is separated from the Federal payroll because 
of misconduct, is he still entitled to receive benefits ? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir; he is treated exactly the same way as under 
the provisions of the State law with reference to disqualification. If 
an individual quits without good cause—— 

Mr. Jonas. If he is separated because of ill health, he cannot 
qualify ? 

Mr. Levine. If he is not able to work, he cannot meet the test of 
being able to work. 

NUMBER OF FILINGS 


Mr. Jonas. With reference to this figure of 440,000, what is the 
ee between that figure and the 100,000 figure you estimated 
earlier? 

Mr. Love. The 100,000 were individuals filing claims for benefits 
under the unemployment compensation for Federal employees pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Jonas. You say that, roughly, around 300,000 who are separated 
will not file claims ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. They are the ones who retire or leave the service volun- 
tarily ? 

Mr. Love. Well, it would be all types involved. Some of those who 
are RIFed will not file either, and some of them find a job right away. 

Mr. Levine. An individual may know he is leaving the Federal 
Government to go to another job and there is no interval of unemploy- 
ment at all and no filingofa im involved. 

Mr. Mitier. Some of thc. separations, Mr, Jonas, are affected by 
essential patterns in Federe’ mployment too. 

Mr. Levine. That is rig’ 

Mr. Miter. The Park ervice, for example, hires great numbers of 
people in the summertime and lays them off in the winter. 

Mr. Jonas. You do not have this broken down between blue-collar 
workers and others ¢ 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. This includes all of the Navy Yard and—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Your best guess is that it will total 100,000 who will 
receive some type of payment against 440,000. 

What about the military figures? Do you have a firm figure on 
that ? 

Mr. Jonas. Did you give us the figure for the military ? 

Mr. Love. The Defense Department estimates there will be 520,000 
separations, 

Mr. Jonas. Servicemen ? 

Mr. Love, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. What percentage of those do you think will file? 

Mr. Love. I would say 40 percent would be a pretty good guess. 

Mr. Tuomas. About 200,000, 

Thank you, gentlemen. We are delighted and honored to see all of 
you. Come over and visit us. 





WepnespbAyY, JUNE 8, 1960. 


HOUSING AND HOME AGENCY 





Pusuiic Houstnc ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


LAWRENCE DAVERN, GENERAL COUNSEL 
JOSEPH DeSIPIO, PHA BUDGET OFFICER 
N. J. EISEMAN, OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 

We have with us today our good friends, Lawrence Davern, Gen- 
eral Counsel; Joseph DeSipio, PHA Officer; and N. J. Eiseman, Office 
‘of the Administrator. 

Do you have a statement for us, Mr. Davern ? 

ee We have a very short statement which I will be happy 
to read. 

Mr. Tuomas. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Davern. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 

peer this opportunity to discuss with you the 1960 supplemental 

d requirements of the Public Housing Administration for pay- 
ment of annual contributions to local housing authorities. 

Under the authorization of the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the Public Housing Administration executes annual con- 
tributions contracts with the local housing authorities. These con- 
tracts provide for the payment of annual contributions sufficient to 
meet interest and amortization requirements on bonds or other obliga- 
tions issued to finance the development costs of low-rent public housing 
projects. 

The submission of a supplemental appropriation estimate late in the 
fiscal year follows the procedure eatablished in previous years. The 
supplemental estimate reflects the latest data available concerning the 
administration’s obligation for payment of annual contributions 
during 1960. 

Our total estimate for annual contributions requirements during 
1960 is $132.4 million. The Congress in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act for 1960 appropriated $120 million. We propose that 
the Congress authorize the transfer of $3 million, which we now 
hold as excess funds in reserves for technical services. This will 
reduce the additional appropriation requirements to $9.4 million. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. We shall be glad to answer any 
questions relating to our supplemental requirements, 

Mr. Tuomas. That isa very nice short statement but there is a lot of 
information lacking we would like to have. 

I am sorry we do not have Mr. Mason here, but I am sure you will 
be able to answer all of the questions we ask. 

Gentlemen, our friend here, the General Counsel, has been wearin 
two hats, as you know. He has been the administrator and the'chie 
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lawyer, so in that position he ought to be able to give us the informa- 
tion we want. 

You had a budget estimate for fiscal year 1960 of $124 million and 
the committee gave you $120 million and now you come back and say 
you missed out on the $124 million guess and it has gone up $12.4 
million. 

JUSTIFICATION DaTA 


We will insert pages 1, 2, 3,4, and 5 of the justifications in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


[Excerpt from H. Doc. No. 403, dated June 1, 1960] 
Hovusine AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY 
PusLic HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1960, for “Annual contributions,” 
$12,400,000, of which $3,000,000 shall be derived from funds collected as fixed 
fees from local public housing authorities as required by law. 

The proposed additional appropriation is for the payment of contractual con- 
tributions by Public Housing Administration to maintain the low-rent character 
of public housing units which are owned and operated by local housing authori- 
ties. Presently available funds are not sufficient to meet the Government’s 
commitments under annual contributions contracts. The appropriation lan- 
gauge would permit the use of $3 million in excess construction inspection fees 
for annual contributions. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS (LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM) FISCAL YEAR 1960 


An additional amount of $12.4 million is required by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to meet annual contributions obligations incurred during fiscal year 
1960. 

Nature of annual contributions 

These payments are made to local housing authorities under the authorization 
contained in the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended and in accord- 
ance with annual contributions contracts executed between the local housing 
authorities and the Public Housing Administration. In each case, the liability 
of the Federal Government actually is incurred upon the execution of the an- 
nual contributions contract and annual payments thereafter are mandatory for 
a fixed period of years. The contract provides for the payment of annual con- 
tributions in amounts sufficient to meet interest and amortization requirements 
of bonds or other obligations issued to finance the development cost of the 
project. When the project is completed and placed under management, residual 
receipts, ie., excess receipts over operating expenses, are used to reduce the 
amount of annual contributions payable. 

Supplemental estimate 

The total estimate for annual contributions requirements during 1960 is $132.4 
million, of which $120 million has been appropriated in the Independent, Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1960, Publie Law 86-255, approved September 14, 1959. This 
estimate is based on a contract-by-contract compilation of the actual obligations 
incurred for approximately 11 months of the fiscal year and an analysis of the 
financial statements submitted by local housing authorities for the remaining 
period. These latter statements have not been audited for payment and, there- 
fore, differences may develop between the estimate and the audited payment 
documents at the time of final settlement. This estimate reflects all data cur- 
rently available concerning the Administration’s obligation for accruing annual 
contributions during fiscal year 1960. 

Certain factors, which are uncontrollable by the Administration, tend to 
change estimates for accruing annual contributions during any given fiscal year. 
These general reasons for changes in estimates are: (1) different source docu- 
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ments used in compiling the budget estimates, depending on the date estimates 
are prepared; (2) changes in estimated development progress of projects which 
are reflected in the financing activities; and (3) the net changes in the amounts 
which are available to reduce annual contributions required by the local housing 
authorities. 

For these reasons, it has been the established practice in recent years to re- 
quest in the supplemental estimate the additional amounts necessary to meét 
total obligations when the annual contributions requirements can be more 
aecurately determined. 

Details concerning the revised estimate of annual contributions requirements 
are shown below: 


Summary of requirements 








Rel an Aart di ae dl ate te 426, 685 
SEE ae a $148, 642, 000 
Deduct: Amounts available to reduce annual contributions______ 16, 242, 000 
Annual contributions requirements_____.___-------.--__-------- 132, 400, 000 


Source of funds 














1960 appro- | 1960 revised | Difference 
priated 
EE REESE aa AL eae ee $120, 000, 000 | $120,000, 000 |_...-...--.--- 
Transfer of funds from reserve for technical services _..........}_..-..---.---- 3, 000, 000 $3, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation. .__............-.2.-.--.------- Mili. Sie 9, 400, 000 9, 400, 000 
ee RR eS a colina testinal tine aire 120, 000, 000 132, 400, 000 12, 400, 000 














Explanation of language change 


In order to reduce the amount of the supplemental appropriation required 
to meet the additional needs for annual contributions, it is proposed that the 
Congress authorize the transfer of $3 million now held by the Public Housing 
Administration as excess funds in reserves for technical services. This reduces 
the net appropriation request to $9.4 million. 


REASONS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. I note the number of units for this year is not changed 
at, 426,685; fixed annual contributions $148,642,000; annual contribu- 
tions requirements, $132,400,000. | 

I guess we are all familiar with the fact that that is the amount 
of money referring to the original capital sums invested and paid 
by the an and what the tenant pays which goes to run the 
project.. That is simple language but that is roughly it. 

How did we miss our guess so badly this year? 

Mr. Davern. Are you correct in your statement that we only asked 
for $120 million ? 

Mr. Tuomas. $124 million and we gave you $120 million. How did 
we miss it ? f 

Mr. Davern. As I pointed out to the Senate committee in February, 
and again in May, residual receipts are disappearing in this program. 

Mr. Tuomas. I return to page 3 and ask you how you missed this? 
Your language in your justifications is just about as indefinite as it 
can be. You say: 


Certain factors, which are uncontrollable by the administration, tend to 
change estimates for accruing annual contributions during any given fiscal 
year. These general reasons for changes in estimates are: (1) different source 
documents used in compiling the budget estimates, depending on the date esti- 
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mates are prepared; (2) changes in estimated development progress of projects 
which are reflected in the financing activities; and (3) the net changes in 
the amounts which are available to reduce annual contributions required by 
the local housing authorities. 
_ That does not mean anything either but that is subject to explana- 
tion. 

DECLINE IN RESIDUAL RECEIPTS 


Mr. Davern. What I made specific reference to is what we might 
_ well face up to, and that is the fact that residual receipts are going 

own. 

Mr. Tromas. Explain why. You started out here building these 
units reasonably cheap and now you have a change in formula. The 
formula is $2,000 a room plus $750 extra and there is no limitation on 
the number of rooms, so you have high-priced construction now against 
low-priced construction in the early days of the program. That is 
sg Feo of it; is it not? 

r. Davern. That fixes the maximum subsidy; that is one thing. 

Mr. THomas. What are the others? 

Mr. Davern. Your other item is residual receipts and to sum it 
up briefly, income is going down and costs are going up. 

Mr. THomas. Why should that be true? 

Mr. Davern. It is generally true in all operations today. 

Mr. Tuomas. Expenses are going up ? 

Mr. Davern. Expenses are going up and in this program income is 
going down. In normal private enterprise income is going up pro- 
portionately with expenses. 

Mr. Tuomas. The people who originally made $100 a month, to use 
that as a general example, are making $120 or $125, or $130 a month, 
are they not? 

Mr. Davern. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN WELFARE TENANTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Your expense originally was $100 a month and the 
= er go up but the other end of the scale is being held down. 
Why 

Mr. Davern. Because we have had an influx of welfare-type 
tenants. In the beginning of this program we housed—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You are not referring to the District of Columbia 
generally; are you? 

Mr. Davern. We have it here. What happens is that the welfare 
rents will hold——— 

Mr. Tuomas. This program is not confined exclusively to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ¢ 

Mr. Davern. No, sir; but we are having an influx of welfare tenants 
in this program across the country. 

Mr. THomas. We understand what is going on in the District of 
Columbia. We can see that; but what about generally though? 

Mr. Davern. That is true generally. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the answer to this? Is there any answer? 
Where is the influx from? Where are they coming from? 


56863—60——4 
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Mr. Davern. The answer is that if you are going to provide decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for this low-income group, it is going to 
cost money. 

Mr. Tuomas. If there is an influx, where is it coming from? Where 
are they going? 

Mr. Davern. It is not a migration. It is a situation like this: The 
low-income families we originally housed in this program in the early 
days are moving up in life and are moving out and taking care of 
themselves in the housing field, which was one of the big objectives of 
this program. They are being replaced by the welfare-type tenant, 
the broken family, and the problem-type family. It is a very serious 
problem, not only financially but it is a sociological problem, too, 

Mr. Tuomas. What you are saying is that the recipients of these 
public houses simply like it. They like nice quarters and you cannot 
blame them. I wish we could give everybody these nice quarters. 

Here you have a man who pays rent on maybe a one-bedroom 
apartment and. then he moves into a subsidized place with four bed- 
rooms at perhaps two-thirds of the cost of what he paid for his one- 
bedroom apartment. He is not doing too badly. 

Mr. Davern. We have wrestled with this problem and its financial 
aspects. For example, we put in a requirement for a minimum rent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are we on a sound basis? Nobody wants to tear up 
the program and we see the social need here, but are we on a sound 
basis? Are 40 to 50 percent more people entitled to enjoy the benefits 
of this program than are now receiving it? Are we going to be able 
to take care of them on the same basis we are doing now, or can the 
taxpayer generally afford it? Is the program sound 

Mr. Davern. Mr. Chairman, as you know, legislation is before the 
Congress to increase the subsidy and permit the increase to be used for 
management a. As you probably also know, the administra- 
tion opposes that legislation. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY 


Mr. Tuomas. What was the legislation in the 1959 bill? Did you 
have some additions there in the way of auditing as far as expendi- 
tures and local authority which weakened the hands of the central 
programers ? 

Mr. Davern. It was not legislation, Mr. Chairman. The Agency 
had been confronted for several years with proposed legislation which 
would have taken the teeth out of the basic Federal act with respect to 
controlling the program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You just turned over to the local housing authority 
the right to spend most any part of the income; did you not? 

- Mr. Davern. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did you do? 

Mr. Davern. I want to point out it was not legislation which con- 
fronted us. It was pending legislation of that type which had passed 
the Senate twice and failed of enactment in the House by a small num- 
ber of votes on a petition to take it out of the Rules Committee. Mr. 
Slusser, to save the framework of the act, proposed to the Senate 
committee and the House Banking and Currency Committee that we 
try an experiment on this so-called local autonomy and administra- 
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tively authorize housing authorities to do their own auditing and ap- 
prove their own budgets for a trial period of 2 years, and then report 
the results back to the fin, saoxp t me say that the experiment is 
well underway now and it has proven nothing. In fact, it has not 
changed the general program. 

On the self-auditing, no housing authority has elected to do its 
audit on the—— 

Mr. Tuomas. If the authority elects to do its own auditing, who 
pays for it? 

r. Davern. Mr. Chairman, the Government and the tenants pay 

for all of the costs of this program; I mean, the Federal Government. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a more definite answer than that, too. The 
local housing authority takes the auditing costs from the operating 
income which comes from rents and revenues ? 

Mr. Davern. Yes, sir; which, if not spent, would be used to reduce 
the Federal subsidy. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Is that good or bad ¢ 

Mr. Davern. That is the basic plan of the program, Mr, Chairman. 


INCREASE IN AUDITING STAFF 


Mr. Tuomas. This committee has been trying to increase the audit- 
ing staff and in 1958 in round figures you had about 107 auditors. 
We suggested 70 more employees and that they be auditors. That 
was in 1959 and then you came back and said you could not get the 
auditors and you turned back to the Treasury around $200,000. 

How many auditors do you have now ? 

Mr. Davern. I think we have made almost—— 

Mr. DeSip1o. At the end of this month we will have 189. 

Mr. Tuomas, All in the field ? 

Mr. DeSrrto. No, sir. 

This is the entire audit staff—field and central office. 

Mr. Tuomas. We suggested you put the whole 177 in the field. 
How many do you have in the field ? 

Mr. DeSrrro. Of the 189, I think about 25 will be in Washington 
and the rest in the field. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have 46 in the District of Columbia and 157 in 
the field now. 

Mr. DeSreto. These 46 include auditors who are in the field because 
we have a field office in Washington. I think the 46 figure includes 
those in the central office and those in the Washington regional office, 
which is comparable to all of our other regional offices. 

Mr. Davern. We audit out of our central office, not only for the 
Washington regional area but for Puerto Rico and special audits. 


UNIT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Troomas. Do you have any special legislation pending now or 
any additional authorization for more units ? 

Mr. Davern. There is a bill pending in the Senate which would 
restore the 1949 act authorization. 
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Mr. Tuomas. The bill last year took care of how many units? 

Mr. Davern. 37,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Two years? 

Mr. Davzrn, There was no time limit on this authorization, 

Mr. THomas. What does the Senate seek to do? 

Mr. Davern. The Senate bill would restore the 1949 act authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the authorization, 50,000 a year? 

Mr. Davern. I think it was something like 810,000 units but it 
was tailored to the availability of contributions. This bill, if en- 
acted, would authorize approximately 100,000 new units. 

Mr. Tuomas. No time limitations / 

Mr. Davern. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Kirwan? 

Mr. Kirwan. When were you activated, 1938 ? 

Mr. Davern. 1937. 


RELATION OF RENT TO INCOME 


Mr. Krrwan. When Congress created the act, it was for the people 
in a very low-income bracket, is that right ? 

Mr. Davern. It still is. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you raised the rents to conform with the wages 
of these people as they got raises ? 

Mr. Davern. Yes, sir. As a general rule, rents are 20 percent of 
the tenant family’s income. As the income goes up, the rent goes up. 

Mr. Kirwan. How do you know that somebody living in a unit 
had his wages increased ? 

Mr. Davern. There is a reexamination process once a year and the 
housing authorities check with their employers. 

Mr. Kirwan. Once a year? 

Mr. Davern. Yes; it is required by statute and commonsense any- 
how. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just for the one who wants to move in ? 

Mr. Davern. They are all examined as they come in and once a year 
thereafter, 

Mr. Kirwan. Once a year thereafter ? 

Mr. Davern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. To find out how much they are making and then they 
are supposed to pay 20 percent; you keep a check on them? They do 
not just move in there and that is the end of it ? 

Mr. Davern. The housing authorities are required by law to re- 
examine once a year. Our management people audit this for man- 
agement, purposes about once a year. There is a doublecheck on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; that is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Suppose you give us a breakdown on the limitations 
on income for admission and for continued occupancy. (The infor- 
mation may be found on p. 431.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. No questions. 

Mr. THomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Come back to 
og again. Tell your new Commissioner we miss him and wish him 
well. 

Mr. Davern. He wants to come over and see all of you soon. 
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TRANSFER OF EXCESS RESERVES 


Mr. Jonas. Just 1 minute, please. 

What about this $3 million transfer? How is that going to leave 
that. reserve account? Can you transfer more than $3 million or is 
that about all it will stand ? 

Mr. Davern. That was our estimate of the safe amount in that 
reserve we could give up. 

Mr. Jonas. What will that leave in the reserve ? 

“Ur. Davern. About $300,000. 

Mr. Jonas. It pretty well takes it all out ? 

Mr. Davern. Tor sir. There is no problem there. We cannot 
spend it for anything except these services. 


TRANSFER OF MORTGAGES TO FNMA 


Mr. Bow. How much income have you had from the transfer of 
mortgages to FNMA in the last year? 

Mr. Davern. We were the transferring agency. 

Mr. Bow. You held some mortgages down there on properties you 
sold. 

Mr. Davern. We had the mortgages on all of these properties and 
we are still in the process of transferring them to FNMA. The en- 
tire transfer will be effected by June 30. 

Mr. Bow. What is done with those funds? 

Mr. Davern. They go back into the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Tuomas. It isa housekeeping job. 

Who does it cheaper, you or FNMA, servicing the mortgage ? 

Mr. Davern. In our opinion, they will be able to do it much more 
effectively than we can because they have servicing agencies in eve 
city of the United States and they are on the ground. They will 


probably offset the additional administrative costs, if any, by the 
greater effectiveness of their service. 
Mr. Bow. That is all. 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1959-00, 1959-60, 1959-60, 
presently revised increase 
available estimate 
cram by activities: Grants for construction (total costs- 
eee ee nn EEE RE TEATS $45, 000,000 | $46, 816, 000 $1, 816, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ....... 45, 000, 000 46, 816, 000 1, 816, 000 





Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 

We are delighted to have with us this morning our friends from 
the Department of HEW, Mr. Gordon McCallum, Chief, Division 
of Water Supply and Pollution Control; Harry L. Doran, Chief 
Finance Officer; and James F. Kelly, Department budget officer. 

If any of you gentlemen have a statement for us, we will be 
delighted to listen to you. Your request is contained in House Docu- 
ment 403, I believe. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCatium. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file a statement 
with the committee. Mr. Kelly, who is the budget officer, can answer 
any technical and budget questions. I think he is very well qualified. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Public Law 660, 84th Congress, 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, authorizes appropriations of $50 million 
per year for an aggregate of $500 million for grants for waste treatment works 
construction. 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1959 was for $45 million, with the provision 
that it should be allocated to the States on the basis of $50 million, which is 
based on relative population and relative per capita income as required by the 
formula contained in the act. This was done on the premise that certain States 
would not use their full allotment and that the $45 million would be sufficient 
to cover all grant requests. 

The $45 million appropriated for fiscal year 1959, however, has proved to 
be inadequate to satisfy all requests for grants. Although the entire appropria- 
tion has been obligated, there are on hand additional applications from 11 States 
totaling $1,815,573. Requests for grants for projects are approved as they are 
received. The States have approved requests from communities for grants 
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totaling $46,815,573, all of which is within the various State’s allotments, but 
the Public Health Service has only $45 million to cover the requests. 

We respectfully ask your favorable consideration of this request for additional 
funds, 


Mr. Tuomas. Give us a little background on your legislation. You 
have an authorization of about $500 million with an allocation to 
the States of $50 million per year. You were given last year about 
$45 million, for the simple reason you did not think you would use 
any more than that, and now you have a deficiency. 

How long has the act been in operation now ¢ 

Mr. McCauivum. Since July 9, 1956. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much unused authorization do you have avail- 
able now? Have you been taking it regularly on the basis of $50 
million a year with the exception of last year? 

Mr. Ketiy. The Congress authorized us to allot to the States on 
the basis of $50 million each year since the act was enacted, but 
appropriated each year $45 million on the assumption that some of 
the States wonld not use the funds. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert pages 1, 
2, and 3 of the justifications. 
(The pages follow :) 


GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 660, 84th Congress, the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
provides for grants to communities to assist in the construction of waste treat- 
ment works. Funds appropriated for this purpose are allotted to the States on 
the basis of relative population and relative per capita income as required by 
the formula contained in the act. 

The act authorizes appropriations of $50 million per year to an aggregate 
of $500 million. The appropriation for fiscal year 1959, available for obligation 
until June 30, 1960, was $45 million but was allotted to the States on the basis 
of $50 million in accordance with language in the appropriation act. 

It is quite clear that Congress, in appropriating only $45 million on an allot- 
ment basis of $50 million, did not intend to withhold funds for any project. 
The Senate on the 1958 appropriation, which first instituted this provision, 
reads as follows: 

“While this language appropriates only $45 million, it provides for allotments 
to States on the basis of $50 million, the total amount authorized. This assures 
that States wishing to avail themselves of the maximum amount authorized 
may do so. On othe other hand, it takes into account that some jurisdiction 
will not apply for all of the funds authorized and it is, therefore, not necessary 
to appropriate the full authorization so long as provision is made to allot the 
funds to States on the basis of the maximum authorization.” 

Congress included this provision on the premise that certain States would not 
use their full allotments and that the $45 million would cover all grant requests. 
For example, under the formula, Alaska was allotted $425,275 for fiscal year 
1959 but will use only $250,000; Virgin Islands was allotted $812,550 but will use 
none of this amount. Utilization of its allotment by a State is dependent upon 
requests for such funds from communities planning the construction of waste 
treatment works. 

The $45 million appropriated for fiscal year 1959 has not been sufficient to 
satisfy all requests for grants. Projects are approved as they come in from 
the States and the entire appropriation has been obligated and additional 
applications are on hand requesting $1,815,578. That is, the States have approved 
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requests from communities for grants totaling $46,815,573, all of which is within 


the various State’s allotments, but the Public Health Service has only $45 million 
to cover the requests. Funds are required to satisfy applications for grants 
from the 1959 appropriation from communities in the following States in the 


amounts indicated: 
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FORMULA FOR STATE ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the formula on which this money is allocated ? 

Mr. McCatium. Fifty percent on the basis of population and 50 
percent on the basis of per capita income. That is provided in the act. 

Mr. Txomas. It does not mean that North Carolina, Texas, and 
Ohio get the same amount of money on this formula by any means; 
does it? You have a three-pronged formula on a matching basis of 
50 percent figured out on the basis of per capita population and per 
capita income of the States ? 

r. Ketry. That is right. However, the Federal share may not 
exceed $250,000, or 30 percent. of the project cost, whichever is the 
lesser. 

PER CAPITA INCOME OF STATES 


Mr. THomas. Do you have a per capita income list by States here? 
Mr. Ketty. We do not have it with us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 
































(The list follows :) 
State 3-year average annual per capita income, 1956-58 

Delaweye sisi. Bese 98: Cts Wlevides~ sisi see jk. $1, 829 
Gonnecticet.................<<. 2, Gor | Hawai... cd nese. 1, 820 
District of Columbia____-__~-~ 2, 567 | lowa__- " aince ka ae 
UE IN se nrecigs rig dccthaniitig we aprons emecn 2, 6s Newpraska_. 1, 779 
ee EET, SBE a8 2 Gi0| Pexas 2 COLL ea ae 1, 776 
New Jersey___.--.----__---- 2,494 | New Mexico ée _. 1,719 
PO WOG is ois Bask che cedciaebete 2, 473 | Utah___ shins 1, 711 
Illinois_______ 2, 485 | Vermont._..---....--------..- 1 
Massachusetts_____.-....___-___ Me GE 1 as eae encen nce aera 1, 676 
ee eo ke Soe ee. 2, 213 | Oklahoma____ 1, 667 
Merylas@ ool oc ek 2, 178 | Idaho_ Pra rT: oe hae Orie cY- 1, 666 
pS eee ee eee eee De es bo nin cman 1, 659 
Washington__-_ wok «+, a | LOUIS ERG, go neath asannett 1, 547 
Pennsylvania______.._--_-____- 2,106! North Dakota___--_--_------_- 1, 528 
thet BES SAE S TAB ot ENS RASS 12, 025 | South Dakota______________-__ 1, 521 
We VOMmeNS oe 2, 025 | West  Virginia_____.___________ 1, 518 
WIAD 6ck ein Jae cich eget. 2, 012 | Georgia ~ - 1,451 
OONRNNG bdo densienseiatenee 1, 988 | Tennessee______--_.--____--_-_- 1, 402 
| ste haeepeenete Peed ont gece 2, ee 1 eh ene oinecuge 1, 372 
Rhode Island__-----_-_--__-~- 1,977 | Arkansas____._-__..----_----- 1, 
TRIpGEI Ei 1,975} Alabama_______-__.._____--_-_- 1, 317 
Wis@oniiiiiiic piece lege 1,919} South Carolina - 1,191 
pO ae ae Se, See 1,900} North Carolina___.__.____-___-__ 1,179 
MI hacia thins tein cin tic a ipceatbde RG e | MI os ccc engeerspeemienenmentnenest 1, 003 
Re elaine Me Th a SS 1, 857 | Puerto Rico UL dt DOO et 21, 008 
Minnésoted6 3 1, 847 | Virgin Islands__..._._..______ *1, 003 
New Hampshire___...._-__--- 1, 842 





1 Assigned U.S. average. 
2 Assigned value of lowest State. 


Mr. Tuomas. Which State in the Union has the highest per capita 
income? Do you recall? 

Mr. McCatium. I thought it was New York, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. My understanding was that it was Nevada or Arizona. 

Mr. Ketiy. My recollection was Nevada or Connecticut. I may be 
wrong. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Where is my State, about 26 or 27? 
Mr. Ketity. Somewhere in the middle, as I recall. 

Mr. Tuomas. Whereis Hawaii? Do you recall? 

Mr. Ketiy. Above the middle. 

Mr. Tuomas. Pretty high. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have used the middle for it and under the new law 
we now have to determine the—— 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Tuomas. Would you turn to the last page of your justi fications. 
You want $5 million ? 

Mr. Kewxy. $1,815,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not seek the full $5 million ? 

Mr. Ketxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is going to be spent as follows: Delaware, $18,056 ; 
District of Columbia, $35,455; Idaho, $33,399; Maine, $445,725; and 
so forth. 

The entire list is already a part of the record. 

Are these all construction projects ? 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many different projects? The list says you 
have 11 of them and how many projects go to make up this figure of 
$1,815,573? 

As a matter of fact, you are going to spend about $3.5 to $4 million? 
This is only Federal funds? 

Mr. Ketiy. The projects would involve considerably more money 
than the Federal share of $1.8 million. 

Mr. THomas. How much more? Another $1.8 million ? 

Mr. McCatium. No; it runs about five to one; five local dollars to 
one os aoc That is what our experience has been since the act was 
passed. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not on a matching basis by any means, is it? 
When you get through with your formula, it is about 1 Federal to 
4.5 local dollars? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, sir. There is one other point perhaps I did 
not make clear. The grant is not more than 30 percent of the cost of 
the project or $250,000 whichever is smaller. 

Mr. Tuomas. On the basis of that formula of per capita income 
and the number of people, how do you work out that formula? 

Mr. McCattum. That formula on the per capita income and popu- 
lation is provided in the act. 

Mr. THomas. Allocated to the States? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes; and then from that allocation the municipali- 
ties comé in for particular projects. If it should happen to be a larger 
project, the percentage would be less. 

Mr. Tuomas. No amount of Federal funds can exceed 30 percent of 
the entire cost of the project ? 

Mr. McCatitum. That is correct. 
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Mr. Tomas. The way it usually works out is about 1 Federal 
dollar to 4 or 5 local dollars; is that the way it works out? 

Mr. Ketuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at these figures of 1,815,573 
Federal dollars? 

Mr. Ketix. We have allocated to the States the amount of money 
which the formula prescribes. They have applied for individual 
projects under that allocation and we have approved the projects in 
the same order in which we received them. he $1.8 million repre- 
sents the Federal share of projects which are approvable within 
the allocation of $50 million, but which exceed. the $45 million 
appropriation. 

FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER PROJECTS 


Mr. Tuomas. The Federal Government has no say-so over the 
selection of the contractor or anything like that? 

Mr. Kewty. The State has to determine which’ projects have 
priority. The Federal Government has to determine that each project 
is in accordance with the requirements of law. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Federal Government is not the constructing 
agency ? 

Mr. Ketuiy. That is correct. It is just a granting agency. 

Mr. Tuomas. The local communities pick their own contractors and 
so forth ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. What supervision do you have over the price of the 
contract? Let us say that here is a contract that costs around $5 
million and X municipality is going to let the contract for $5 million 
to Y contractor. Do you take a look at the contract to’see that the 
price is somewhat near right and done by open competitive bidding, 
or do you require that ? 

Mr. McCauuam. Yes, sir; that is required. 

I might say that first of all these applications come to the States 
and all of these things we are talking about are carefully reviewed by 
the State agencies which, in most instances, are the health depart- 
ments. Then beyond that they require competitive bidding. 


PROJECTS INCLUDED IN SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. How many projects are involved in this $1,815,573 
and how many are firm ? 

Mr. McCautum. I counted 22. 

Mr. Tuomas. We do not have a list of the projects. Do you have 
a list you can insert in the record ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 




































































(The list follows :) 
List of projects for utilization of supplemental appropriation 
Sour nen SONNE Obed oe ee $992, 579. 43 
Delaware: New Castle County___-_.._---__--__- $18, 055. 74 
sees nacesan ns etccnrecabaplipgemeen-ctaiege save ierch 445, 725. 00 
NNR AAO CUS es se 250, 000. 00 
Saco (increase) -- 15,000.00 
(SESE Rp ae a a 180, 725. 00 
rw manne e. So e 185, 221. 87 
Portsmouth En a ee ee 108, 276. 00 
et a ee ees 76, 945. 87 
I alc A nie! RR a aa 840, 000. 00 
East Providence_____..____-_-_----- ---. 15,000.00 
SET a eee enee sa 5 250, 000. 00 
_ |. ie 75, 000. 00 
Vermont: Rutland (balance) —....______-___-_-___ 8, 576. 82 
Charlottesyille regional office 724, 865. 00 
District of Columbia: Southwest interceptor 
|, PS NEB RS ee ee $35, 455. 00 
Puerto Rico Aqueduct Authority._..._._._._..______ 689, 410. 00 
to ccasen tas atelrclnrareesghinenicmianes 44, 100, 00 
San Lorenzo ere tBe sth OS aba 400. 00 
RITE Ea San ce ee LSS PERN ee Ee 107, 100. 00 
Ramal Oeste 224, 100. 00 
Miramar EOS Re ee 250, 000. 00 
Punta Las Marias___-_ -. 10,710.00 
ener wemional eice.... — psc So tl 67, 0038. 87 
Idaho: Twin Falls (balance) —---.--_--------_-__ $38, 398. 94 
Montana: Polson (balance) 142. 11 
Utah: Midvale (balance) ~.-.-._-.-_____________ 33, 462. 82 
San Francisco regional office_____.__.____________-__-_-__________ 31, 124. 00 
ES a) Ee a en ee eee $31, 124. 00 
opts are “Tittle la a 31, 103. 00 
Clark County (balance) ~..--_---.--._-__-_- 21. 00 
Total ems ‘ ae ee 1, 815, 572. 30 





Mr. Tuomas. I beg your pardon. I see it is already in the record. 

Mr. Ketry. That is by State. Some of these are more than one 
project. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any projects here? 

Mr. Ketty. No, sir; thisis just a list of the total value. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many projects are involved in this $1,815,573? 

Mr. Ketiy. We believe it is 22. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are they firm? 

Mr. Ketty. The States have submitted applications for these proj- 
ects and they are awaiting approval for availability of funds. 

Mr. McCatium. They have been submitted to us by the States. 
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Mr. Tuomas. How firm is this figure of $1.8 million; do you need 
it all? 

Mr. Ketxy. This is a firm figure. We now have applications sub- 
mitted by the States for this amount of money which we cannot fund 
and as soon as the funds become available we will then approve the 
projects. 

Mr. Jonas. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Have you given your approval to every one of the 
projects, subject. to getting the money ? 

Mr. Ketry. In effect, yes. 

Mr. Jonas. In effect / 

Mr. Ketiy. The formal approval has to await the availability of 
funds. 

Mr. Jonas. But you have approved the projects subject to that? 

Hr. Keiiy. We are prepared to approve them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Kirwan? 

Mr. Kirwan. In what way are you prepared to approve them ? 

Mr. Ketiy. We are willing to advise the States, as soon as we have 
the funds available to fulfill the allotments we have made to them, that 
these projects are approved. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is Puerto Rico doing with the $1,168,000 from 
the 1959 allotment ? 

Mr. Ketiy. So far, they have had approved projects only in the 
amount of $9,886 but they have pending projects that would add up to 
$689,410. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No part of this amount is in the $600 million extra that 
the other body reported out for you? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir. Mr. Bow, the Senate has not yet acted on our 
1961 appropriation act. We understand that the subcommittee has 
marked up but we do not know the results as yet but we do know they 
are not considering this item and no funds in the regular bill would be 
available for these purposes. 

Mr. Bow. I looked at this language, and I cannot quite understand 
the language on page 27 of the committee print: 

To remain available until June 30, 1960, or until five days after the approval 
of this Act, whichever is later. 

Is the act approved ? 

Mr. Ketxy. No. A couple of years ago the House enacted a supple- 
mental like this which would have expired for obligational purposes 
on June 30 but the act was not signed by the President until after 
June 30, so that after you had given us the funds, we could not use 
them and had to come back and get a technical amendment to make 
them available. 

This language was drawn so that in the event this supplemental 
is not signed into law by June 30, these funds will be available for 5 
days after the law is enacted and give us the opportunity to obligate 
them. 
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Mr. Bow. In other words, if he does not sign by June 30 and you get 
this money, you have to hurry and in 5 days get rid of it? 

Mr. Kexxiy. That is correct, but we are prepared to obligate it within 
24 hours from the time it is enacted. 

Mr. Bow. I take it from an answer to one of Mr. Kirwan’s questions, 
you have examined and approved every one of these projects ¢ 

Mr. Ketxiy. That is correct. 


PROJECTS IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Bow. Let us get down to the subject of Puerto Rico about which 
Mr. Kirwan asked you some questions. 

What projects have been approved there ? 

What are you using this money for there? 

Mr. McCauium. Interceptor sewers. 

Mr. Bow. Where? 

Mr. McCatium. Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Bow. I know, but that is a pretty big place and has a number 
of cities. Where is that to be done? 

Mr. Tuomas, Almost 700,000, 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. McCatium. These are six already approved. 

Mr. Ketiy. The Puerto Rico Aqueduct Authority. We would have 
to supply you a list of these specific locations later. 

Mr. Bow. Send them up to me, will you, please? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

(The list requested follows :) 





Puerto Biss Aawetuct AGM... dmb thie cdwetanade $689, 410 
NSE EE a ee er Rep eee 44, 100 
Teen ais aciasenmnenquaneenasengsnnmmehie Abad ee dibatg@es 53, 400 
ase cata ahlaniieininapighiaremplan ce S whee ch uijed ca ebaskiediegsh arte nasla ote 107, 100 
RETRY EER IRE EES BE TER ELTA. CaN SY 20) Ges oS Oe Oe ee ee 224, 100 
SE, FE Ea See Sees Oe SP ay ey ee eS eee Pee e Heer ee 250, 000 
EE EEE ee ee eee ee ee Se 10, 710 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Bow. How much of an examination do you make ? 

What do you do before you approve them ? 

Mr. McCatium. The act provides that the project has to be ap- 
proved by the State authority. In Ohio that is the State Department 
of Health. The State has to certify that it complies with its State 
plan, for the prevention or control of water pollution. Then the State 

as to certify that that particular project has priority over other 
a projects and then that is certified and sent to the Public Health 
rvice. 

Then there is what is called a grant offer by the Public Health 
Service. This covers certain conditions the municipality must meet, 
one of them being that they will finance the remaining cost of the 
project so that the Federal funds would not be tied up and not be 
en Then they submit their engineering plans and specifications 
along with assurances and all of the engineering and technical data 


that technical people need to look this over to see that it is satisfactory. 
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If our engineers find questions—something possibly overlooked by 
the State—which is not frequent—that is Sale | to the attention of the 
State authority. 

Mr. Bow. You have told me all that the States do, but what I 
asked you was, What do you do to make sure that these Federal 
funds are being properly spent? Do you take the word of the 
State ? 

Mr. McCatium. No; we have detailed engineering plans and speci- 
fications of the project and before any payments are made, site inspec- 
tions are made and can be made at each quarter of the progress of 
the project so that the municipality can be paid as the work 
progresses. 

Mr. THomas. Who are your inspectors, the General Services Ad- 
ministration ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. No; we do that ourselves, our own engineers. 

Mr. Bow. How many engineers do you have in this particular di- 
vision taking care of this particular work under this act ? 

Mr. Harris. We have a field staff of 55 people and 17 in head- 
quarters, 

I would say that 60 percent of those are engineers so we have 
around 70 people. 

Mr. Bow. About 70 people? 

Mr. Harris. About 36 engineers. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1960. 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS 

HON. DAVID B. KARRICK, COMMISSIONER 

BRIG. GEN. A. C. WELLING, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 

D. P. HERMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 

We have with us today a distinguished group from the District of 
Columbia and we have our friend here from the District government, 
Commissioner McLaughlin. 

Weare certainly delighted to have all of you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Commissioner, do you want to talk about this contribution of 
$7 million first ? 

Mr. McLaveuutn. Could I read a brief statement here which gives 
my position ? 

Mr. THomas. Go ahead. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. McLaveuuin. Mr. Chairman, we thank you for the opportunity 
of appearing before this committee to testify on the items for the 
District of Columbia contained in House Document 403. 

Our requests are divided into two parts—those payable from Fed- 
eral funds and those payable from District funds. Actually the two 
categories are interdependent since the Federal funds items become 
part of the revenues of the District and are used to finance the items 
payable from District funds. 

The estimates payable from Federal funds amount to $35 million 
and they are for the following purposes: 


Payment to general fund of the District__..__-__.__-.--_.----------- $7, 000, 000 
Contribution to metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund__-_--_- 3, 000, 000 
Loan to metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund____--_----- 25, 000, 000 

| eae! Cael lp le ed LE A LAM MRE EE et St 2 BBY fe aay a OEY SRE eee oe 35, 000, 000 


The latter two items will be available contingent on the passage of 
H.R. 12063 or similar legislation. 

The requests for District funds amount to $39,703,373 and they are 
chargeable to funds as follows: 


EEE RR ET Orne eT ee ee EE ne Se ee ae Se $11, 405, 973 
I a Rete game 151, 000 
I ge Bite yas lla aalalttelibatl Seca tiinkaaid x Sider thers aint ba 89, 000 
Sey eswage works fund. _._._._..- 2 tL 57, 400 
Metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund______.__-_-______ 28, 000, 000 

REE Ee ea ea eee ee 39, 703, 373 


There are sufficient funds available to finance the items payable 
from the highway, water, and sanitary sewage works fund and the 
metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund will finance the appro- 
priation for the Potomac interceptor. 

Although appropriations of $11,405,973 are requested from the 
general fund, language is proposed in “Capital outlay, public building 
construction and capital outlay, Department of Sanitary Engineering” 
to defer $2 million of expenditure until fiscal year 1962 which reduces 
the cash requirement for 1961 to $9,405,973. This would be financed 
by the requested Federal payment of $7 million and the balance from 
District revenues. 

Our original plans contemplated that the requests, with the excep- 
tion of the metropolitan area sewer items, would be budget amend- 
ments. However, the early approval of the District of Columbia 
eo Pm TIN Act, 1961, necessitates the submission of the items 
included in House Document 403 as supplemental requests. 

Mr. Chairman, the first item is “Federal payment and it is assigned 
tome. [havea very brief statement on that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your first statement was perfect and if your second 
one is as good as that, we will give you a plus-A. Let us see if I can 
summarize your needs. 

You have some 15 or 20 items totaling around $40 million and of 
that you want $10 million in Federal funds. The remainder will be 
your own money. 

Mr. Herman. Three and seven. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Does that roughly summarize your proposition ? 
Mr. McLaveuuin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead with your other statement. 


STATEMENT ON FEDERAL PAYMENT 


Mr. McLavcuuin. This is brief, but I think it is pertinent now on 
the subject of the Federal payment. 2 

There is presently appropriated the amount of $25 million as the 
Federal payment to the District for the fiscal year 1961. This request 
for an additional $7 million will increase the total to $32 million, the 
amount authorized by the act of June 6, 1958 (Public Law 85-451). 
Also the act of March 31, 1956 (Public Law 84-460) provides that 
whenever a deficiency exists between the amount appropriated and the 
amount authorized, additional appropriations can be requested in sub- 
sequent years to pay such deficiencies. The deficiencies through the 
fiscal year 1961 now amount to $29 million. 

When the 1961 estimates for the District of Columbia were sub- 
mitted to Congress last January, a segment of the capital outlay pro- 
gram was proposed for later transmission. It was contemplated that 
these items would be transmitted subsequent to the passage of legisla- 
tion modifying the tax structure of the District which would have 
resulted in an increase in revenues of $8.3 million in 1961. The pro- 
gram to increase taxes has been submitted to Congress, but as of this 
date no action has been taken. 

The deferred portion of the capital program is fully as important 
as the items that have already been approved for 1961. The request 
pending before this committee will enable the District to pay debt 
installments to the Federal Government, provide classrooms for 
increased school enrollment and reduce the size of public school 
classes, purchase sites for libraries and a firehouse, relieve overcrowded 
conditions at institutions, and install stormwater sewers to alleviate 
the pollution of the Potomac River. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the dollar amount of those capital expendi- 
tures ¢ 

Mr. Herman. $38,656,800. That includes $28 million for the Poto- 
mac interceptor. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Since it is most important to proceed with these 
projects, and in the absence of congressional approval of new revenues, 
the Commissioners are requesting that $7 million of the deficiency in 
Federal payment be made Availanis to partially finance these require- 
ments. 

(A complete statement on Federal payment follows :) 


THE FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE District OF COLUMBIA 


Washington is more than a seat of government. It is the symbol of our great 
Federal Union and has a place in the hearts and the minds of all Americans and 
of free peoples everywhere. Washington gives meaning to the personality and 
the spirit of a great nation in a free world society. These considerations im- 
pose such special requirements as: subordination of local interests to the Fed- 
eral interest in matters of planning, zoning, and related activities; mantenance 
of wide avenues and beautiful streets; dedication of large areas of valuable 
land to Federal purposes; exemplary standards in health, welfare, and educa- 
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tional programs ; special tax benefits for large segments of the local community ; 
and numerous other factors which, on the one hand, occasion increased costs 
and, on the other, handicap revenue possibilities. 

Obligations occasioned by the Federal interest, and thus considered properly 
chargeable to the Nation’s taxpayers, are met through an annual Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia government. Annual Federal payments have 
been made in varying amounts since the District of Columbia was established 
as the Nation’s Capital. 

From 1879 through 1920 the Federal payment was 50 percent of the general 
fund appropriation; i.e., of each dollar appropriated to operate and maintain 
the District, the local taxpayer paid 50 cents with the remaining 50 cents being 
paid by the Federal Government. 

In 1921 the Congress of the United States discontinued its practice of paying 
50 percent of the cost of operating the District of Columbia. Since that time, 
the percentage of costs borne by the United States has fluctuated from a high of 
39.5 percent of general fund appropriations in 1924 to a low of 8.5 percent in 
1954. Since 1956, the Federal payment has been only slightly over 12 percent. 
The newly increased authorization (Public Law 85-451) provides for an annual 
payment of $32 million, which is approximately 13 percent of the general fund 
budget estimate for fiscal year 1961. 


LIMITATIONS UPON REVENUE POSSIBILITIES 


Illustrative of the ways in which the District’s revenues are limited through 
its role as the Federal City, are: 

1. The city was established and developed to serve the Federal Government 
as its Capital. It does not have and probably never will have independent basic 
industries that would support it. The Federal Government is actually the major 
“industry” in the District. The tax-exempt status of the Federal Government 
deprives the District of major sources of tax revenue that are paid by the prin- 
cipal employers and land users in other cities. Recent studies show that a cross- 
section of the Nation’s largest corporations pay approximately $1 in State and 
local taxes for every $20 spent for salaries. If the same ratio were applied 
to the annual Federal payroll of more than $1,250 million in Washington, and 
the Federal Government were to pay to the District the amount which a private 
employer of comparable size would pay in State and local taxes, the annual Fed- 
eral payment to the District would approximate $62.5 million. 

2. Washington attracts tax-exempt activities such as foreign agencies, pa- 
triotic organizations, and others, because it is the Capital City. Each year more 
property is taken off the tax rolls. Property with an assessed value of $81 
million has been taken off in the last 3 years, making the total $275.3 million 
now exempt. 

3. Building-height limitations are set to prevent any commercial structure 
from overshadowing Federal structures, which precludes the skyscrapers com- 
mon to large cities. This limitation holds down realty values and, as a result, 
tax revenues. For example, Chicago in its central business district has an 
employment density of about 160,000 persons per square mile contrasted with 
90,000 in Washington. 

4. Many local residents maintain their legal domiciles elsewhere and are 
thereby exempt from payment of District of Columbia income tax. Also among 
District residents is an extraordinary number of persons in the military service 
who are exempt from the District of Columbia income tax under the Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Act. 

5. Many cities extend their boundaries to include growing suburbs. This 
obviously is not possible here, but is particularly pertinent to the city’s problem 
in view of the fact that during the postwar years the income of District residents 
is not increasing at the rate of the surrounding suburbs. The median family in- 
come per household in 1947-58 compares as follows: 














1947 1958 Percentage 
increase 
~ 2. - —— | --—--——-|—— oe 
District of Columbia................---------.--------- wats $3, 834 $5, 660 47.5 
Nee Ts a cadtnngs Stine nb benameananasaenens | 4, 639 | 7,940 | 71.2 





Source: 1947 data, U.S. Census Bureau, 1958 data, Washington Board of Trade: Dr. J. P. Picard. 
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INCREASED COSTS 


In the matter of expenses, the District incurs increased costs over and above 
those incurred by an ordinary city because it is the Nation’s Capital.. Some 
examples of these increases follow : 

1. The Fine Arts Commission and National Capital Planning Commission 
require that most public works structures be designed to harmonize with the 
Federal master plan for the Capital Oity. It is estimated that the structure 
of the new Theodore Roosevelt Bridge will cost $2.5 million, or 33 percent extra, 
because of this. The Municipal Center is also an illustration of fine monu- 
mental construction consistent with such concepts. Furthermore, the delay in 
receiving concurrence of other agencies frequently defers construction which 
results in considerable additional cost. 

2. The federally conceived plan of the city calls for wide, beautiful, tree-lined 
streets such as few other major cities enjoy. Planting and maintaining these 
trees is costing over $620,000 this year, and further increases ure in sight. 
Wide streets also mean additional paving costs. 

8. An unusually fine federally operated zoo is wholly paid for by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The cost this year is approximately $1.3 million. 

4. The National Park Service receives more than $3 million each year from 
the District of Columbia primarily for the maintenance and operation of fed- 
erally owned and controlled parks in the city. Of this amount, the District 
pays approximately $600,000 per year to support the Park Police. This is con- 
siderably more park land and more park expenditures than are customary in 
comparable cities. 

5. The District has unique Federal legislation which frequently adds consider- 
ably to the cost of maintaining the city. For instance, under Public Law 648, 
79th Congress, as amended, the District is required to share the cost of Federal 
grants for the construction of a hospital center and other hospitals. The po- 
tential liability for these purposes is $18.5 million. It is estimated that 30 per- 
cent of the patients treated at these hospitals are non-District residents. 

6. Because of Federal expansion in the area, Washington is now completely 
encircled by a thickly settled area that is more populous than the city itself, 
and which requires the construction of expensive arterial highways to enable 
suburban populations to move to and from the city. The fact that two rivers 
have to be crossed by much of this traffic requires the construction of very 
costly bridges. 

The District, more so than other municipalities, renders numerous services 
to nonresidents. Faced with a somewhat similar situation, some cities have 
resorted to a payroll or earnings tax applicable to residents and nonresidents 
alike. The imposition of such a tax in the District would, however, further 
increase the already heavy tax burden since District residents would pay about 
two-thirds of the total yield. 


TAX COMPARISONS 


A significant comparison of taxes is one which measures the relative burden 
of taxes upon the taxpayer. The following table shows both the present and 
proposed level of District taxes compared with the current level of taxes in 
other Washington metropolitan area jurisdictions. 


Metropolitan area tax burden fiscal year 1959* (family of 4 owning a house 
and a car) 

















District of Columbia Metropolitan area jurisdictions 
Tax including District of Columbia 
Income level 
Present Proposed Low tax | Median tax} High tax 
RAS Se ape o> kee ke pe $275 $291 $234 $273 $301 
DI sion nctlectigndunssdsosnsctsebedals <iimmbh 378 403 325 370 420 
SPACE Ee eer gREE eens aoe eee. 521 568 512 547 597 
$15, a 840 963 840 930 994 
' 














1 Includes sales, personal income, real and personal property taxes, and auto tags. 
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It is evident that the level of direct taxes in the District will be comparable 
to or higher than the average for the metropolitan area generally if the proposed 
revenue program is enacted. During recent years the metropolitan area has 
become such a closely knit economic unit that it is neither equitable nor eco- 
nomically feasible for residents and businesses of the District to be taxed at a 
higher level than those of the environs of the District. 


CONCLUSION 





This leads to the conclusion that the only feasible long-term solution to the 
District's financial problems, which are created principally by its dual role as 
a local community and as the Nation’s Capital, is for the Congress, in exercising 
its exclusive legislative authority over the District of Columbia, to provide 
financial support, over and above that which can be derived from taxing District 
residents and businesses at rates comparable to those of surrounding communi- 
ties, to the extent necessary to make the District a modern, attractive, and 
efficient community which meets the requirements associated with being the 
Capital of the United States. 


ScHEDULES OF Tax COMPARISONS OF MAsor TAXES IN THE WASHINGTON METRO- 
POLITAN AREA 


Schedule A is a digest of the major taxes in the District and the taxes 
administered and collected at the State, county, and city level in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Schedule B is a comparison showing the current and proposed amount of 
income tax, real and personal property taxes, sales tax, and motor-vehicle 
registration calculated for a family of four in each of the jurisdictions under 
the following assumptions : 

(1) Applicable exemptions, deductions, and income tax rates in each juris- 
diction were applied at each assumed income level. 

(2) Property tax rates adjusted to account for local assessing practices in 
each jurisdiction were applied to values assumed for each income level as 
follows: 





Personal property 
Residences (Assessed value) 
Income level (market 
value) 





Household | Automobile 





eat sett niceecneabdionentrtinceenente $13, 500 $200 $500 

IM A ME AS hte TEE lS iE RE Se RAE EAMETS: 15, 000 250 750 
nn chs Snadingennw woke 20, 000 600 1, 000 
ARE SNS sek sia a dnclace tabecthbbiaibiihsshd da ap ~neccbents 30, 000 1,000 1, 500 











(3) Sales taxes were computed by a uniform expenditure formula applied 
to each income level. 
(4) All applicable motor-vehicle registration fees were used. 


ScHEDULE A. COMPARISON OF MaAJor TAXES IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA INCLUDING PROPOSED CHANGES IN District TAXES 


PROPERTY TAXES 
Real Property 


District of Columbia 


Current rate.—Average effective tax rate of $1.26 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is on the average of 55 percent of market value. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961 : $52,700,000. 

Proposed.—Increase the tax rate to $2.50 per $100 of assessed value. Since 
the assessment level is on the average 55 percent of market value, the average 
effective tax rate would be $1.375 per $100 of current market value. 
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Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years: 
$4,500,000. 
Maryland 


Rates—Montgomery County: Average effective tax rate of $1.52 per $100 
of current market value on residential property. Actual tax rates vary from 
about $2.67 to $3.41 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assessment level is 
reported to be 50 percent of market value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary 
from $1.39 to $1.71 per $100 of market value. The actual tax rates used do not 
include a special parking-lot rate varying from 20 cents to 54 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation which applies only to business properties where free 
parking facilities are provided. Town rates applicable in specific areas are 
excluded. 

Prince Georges County: Average effective tax rate of $1.38 per $100 of current 
market value. Actual tax rates vary from about $2.56 to $2.96 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 50 percent of market 
value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.28 to $1.48 per $100 of 
market value. Town rates applicable in specific areas are excluded. 


Virginia 


Rates.—Arlington County: Average effective tax rate of $1.30 per $100 of 
current market value. The actual tax rate is $3.81 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
The assessment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Alexandria: Average effective tax rate of $1.07 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $3.15 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Fairfax County: Average effective tax rate of $1.21 per $100 of current market 
value. Actual tax rates vary from a minimum of $3.75 to $3.88 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 32 percent of market 
value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.20 to $1.22 per $100 of market 
value. 

Falls Church: Average effective tax rate of $1.28 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $2.84 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 45 percent of market value. 


Personal property 
District of Columbia 
Rate: Effective rate of $2 per $100 of current market value only on tangible 
personal property used in business. Actual rate is also $2 per $100 of market 
value. Assessment level is at market value. Household property and motor 
vehicles not stock-in-trade of dealers are exempted. 


Maryland 

Rates—Montgomery County: Average effective rate of $1.83 per $100 of 
current market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective 
rates vary from $1.60 to $2.22 depending upon the location of the property. 
Actual rates vary from about $2.67 to $3.70 per $100 of assessed valuation in- 
cluding the special levy for parking lots which applies only to business property 
and which was not used in comparing the real estate tax rates. Town rates 
applicable in specific areas are excluded. Maryland law requires that business 
inventories be assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax purposes. 
Assessed values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to this 
limitation. 

Prince Georges County: Average effective rate of $1.59 per $100 of current 
market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective rates 
vary from $1.54 to $1.78 depending upon the location of the property. Actual 
rates vary from about $2.56 to $2.96 per $100 of assessed valuation. Town rates 
applicable in specific areas are excluded. Maryland law requires that business 
inventories be assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax pur- 
poses. Assessed values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to this 
limitation. 


Virginia 
Rates—Arlington County: Actual rate of $4.35 per $100 of assessed valuation 
of all tangible personal property including automobiles and household fur- 
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nishings. The effective rate cannot be determined from the available informa- 
tion but is less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately 
and the fair market value according to the trade association handbook is used 
as the assessed valuation. However, household furnishings and personal pos- 
sessions must be either enumerated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 per- 
eent of the residual real estate assessed value in the case of the homeowners 
or at 50 percent of the tenants’ annual rental. 

Alexandria : Actual rate of $3.50 per $100 of assessed valuation of all tangible 
personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. The effec- 
tive rate cannot be determined from the available information but is less than the 
actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair market value 
according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed valuation. 
However household furnishings and personal possessions must be enumerated 
or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the residential real estate 
assessed value in the case of homeowners or at 50 percent of the tenants’ annual 
rental. 

Fairfax County: Actual rate of $3.75 per $100 of assessed valuation of all 
tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnishings, 
The effective rate cannnot be determined from the available information but is 
less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair 
market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions are gen- 
erally accepted at the valuation reported by the taxpayer. 

Falls Church: Actual rate of $4 per $100 of assessed valuation of all tangible 
personal property of business and automobiles. The effective rate cannot be 
determined from the available information but is less than the actual rate. 
Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair market value according 
to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed valuation. 


SALES AND GROSS RECEIPTS TAXES 


General sales and use 

District of Columbia 

Current rates—2 percent on sale, lease, or rental of tangible personal property 
and certain services; 1 percent on sales of food for consumption off the premises ; 
3 percent on rental of accommodations to transients. 

Reimbursement—Sales of food for consumption off the premises, 28 cents and 
over; other sales, 14 cents and over. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961—$23 million. 

Proposed—Apply the sales tax at the rate of 2 percent to local telephone 
service. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years—S$400,000. 





Maryland 

Rate—Three percent on sale, lease, or rental of tangible personal property and 
certain services, including charges for rental of accommodations to transients 
but not including food or meals sold for human consumption. 

Reimbursement—All sa'es, 51 cents and over. 
Virginia 

Rates—No State sales tax. Alexandria imposes a 3-percent tax on rooms and 
lodgings furnished transients and a 10-percent tax on monthly utility bills. Falls 
Church also imposes a 10-percent tax on monthly utility bills. In both cities the 
amount of the utility bill in excess of $50 monthly or $150 quarterly is exempt 
from tax. Gas bills in excess of $5 per dwelling nnit per month are also exempt 
from tax in both cities. i 

Alcoholic beverage 

District of Columbia 

Current rates—15 cents per gallon on wines containing 14 percent or less by 
volume of alcohol; 45 cents per gallon on champagne, sparkling wines, and 
wines artificially carbonated; 33 cents per gallon on other wines containing 
more than 14 percent alcohol ; $1.25 per gallon on spirits and alcohol. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961—$7,3800,000. 

Proposed—Increase the tax rate on spirits and alcohol from $1.25 per gallon 
to $1.50 per gallon. 
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Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years—$1 
million. 
Maryland 

Rates—20 cents per gallon on all wines; $1.50 per gallon on spirits; $2.50 per 
gallon on alcohol. 
Virginia 

Rates—Wine sold by the alcoholic beverage control board to retailers or whole- 
salers is taxed at the rate of 35 cents per gallon in addition to any markup 
charged by the board. Effective July 1, 1960, spirits and alcohol sold by the 
alcoholic beverage control board to consumers are taxed at the rate of 10 per- 
eent of the price charged in addition to any markup charged by the board. 


Beer 

District of Columbia 

Current rate—$1.50 per barrel of 31 gallons. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961—$775,000. 

Proposed—Increase the tax rate from $1.50 to $3 per barrel of 31 gallons. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years—$700,000. 
Maryland 

Rate.—938 cents per barrel of 31 gallons. 
Virginia 

Rate.—$4 per barrel of 31 gallons effective July 1, 1960. 


Cigarette 
District of Columbia 


Current rate.—2 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961.—$2,800,000. 

Proposed.—Increase the tax rate from 2 to 3 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years.—$1 
million. 
Maryland 

Rates.—State: 3 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. Montgomery County: 2 
cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 
Virginia 

Rate.—3 cents per package of 20 cigarettes effective August 1, 1960. 


Motor-vehicle fuel tares 

District of Columbia 

Rate.—6 cents per gallon. 
Varyland 

Rate.—6 cents per gallon. Trucks with three or more axles and buses must 
purchase fuel or pay an equivalent tax amount for mileage operated in the 
State. District registered vehicles are exempt from this provision by reciprocal 
agreement, 
Virginia 

Rates.—7 cents per gallon effective July 1, 1960 (plus 2-cent surtax on property 
earriers). Trucks with three or more axles and buses must purchase fuel or 
pay an equivalent tax amcant for mileage operated in the State. 


Motor vehicle and trailer excise 

District of Columbia 

Rate.—2 percent of the fair market value. 
Maryland 

Rate,—2 percent of the fair market value. 
Virginia 

Rate.—None. 

Insurance 


District of Columbia 
Rate.—2 percent on net premium receipts. 
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Maryland 

Rates.—2 percent on all new and renewable gross premiums allocable to 
Maryland with deductions allowed for returned premiums, dividends paid to 
policyholders, and refunds made to policyholders, except 1-percent rate on con- 
sideration paid for annuities. Domestic insurance companies are allowed a 
credit for franchise taxes paid. Life insurance companies having a home office 
in Maryland are allowed a credit for fees paid the insurance commissioners not 
exceeding 15 percent of the tax, in addition to credit for franchise taxes paid. 
Virginia 

Rates.—1 to 2% percent on gross premiums derived from business in Virginia 
without deduction for dividends or any other deduction execpt premiums re- 
turned on canceled or reduced policies depending upon type of insurance. Life 
insurance companies 24%, percent (2% percent on premiums paid for special 
benefits), domestic mutual companies 1 percent, industrial sick benefit companies 
1 percent, workmen’s compeiasation 21% percent, and all other companies 2% 
percent. 

Gross earnings (banks, financial companies) 


District of Columbia 

Rates.—4 percent on gross earnings of banks. Interest paid to depositors is 
deducted in determining earnings subject to tax; 2 percent on gross earnings of 
building and loan associations. Dividends paid to depositors are not deducted 
in determining earnings subject to tax. 


Maryland 

Rate.—None as such. Share tax on shares of stock in State and national 
banks, trust companies and financial institutions competing with banks taxable 
in the county and/or city where the shareholders reside or where the institu- 
tion is located. The rate is the aggregate of all lawful levies for State purposes 
plus $1 per $100 of the value of the shares for county and/or city taxation. 
Virginia 

Rate.—None as such. Shareholders taxed on stock in any incorporated bank, 
banking association or trust company organized under the laws of Virginia or 
the United States, doing business in Virginia. The rate is 10 mills per $1 
of valuation of the stock. Any city or town may impose a tax not in excess of 
80 percent of the State rate. This tax may be credited against the State tax. 


Gross receipts (electric, gas, and telephone companies) 


District of Columbia 

Rate——Four percent on gross receipts of electric, gas, and telephone com- 
panies. 
Maryland 

Rate.—Two percent franchise tax measured by gross receipts on electric, gas, 
and telephone companies. 
Virginia 

Rates.—One and one-eighth percent up to $100,000 of gross receipts and 314 
percent on the excess over $100,000 of gross receipts of gas, light, and power 
companies. Telephone companies pay a graduated tax based on gross business 
and miles of line in the State. Additional two-tenths of 1 percent on gross 


receipts of light, gas, and phone companies. In addition, local business privilege 
taxes based on gross receipts are levied on utilities. 


INCOME TAXES 


Individual 


District of Columbia 


Current rates.—Two and one-half on first $5,000 of net taxable income, 3 per- 
cent second $5,000, 314 percent third $5,000, 4 percent fourth $5,000, 414 percent 
fifth $5,000, 5 percent on amounts in excess of $25,000. 

Personal exemptions.—$1,000 for a single, person, $2,000 for a married person 
(husband and wife), $2,000 for head of household (taxpayer and one de- 
pendent), $500 for each other dependent, $500 for each blind taxpayer or spouse, 
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and $500 for each taxpayer or spouse over 65. Income tax law provides for 
employer withholding on residents and declaration and payment of estimated 
income tax liability. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1961.—$24,750,000. 

Proposed.—Reduce the taxable income brackets from $5,000 to $2,000 to pro- 
vide rates of 21%4 percent on first $2,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent second 
$2,000, 314 percent third $2,000, 4 percent fourth $2,000, 4%4 percent fifth $2,000, 
5 percent on amounts in excess of $10,000, effective with 1961 calendar year 
income. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1961.—$700,000. 

Estimated additional yield for fiscal year 1962 and subsequent years.— 
$3,500,000. 

Maryland 

Rates.—Three percent on taxable earned income and the first $500 of unearned 
income, 5 percent on unearned income in excess of $500. 

Personal eremptions.—Eight hundred dollars each for taxpayer, spouse and 
each dependent. Eight hundred dollars additional for each blind taxpayer or 
spouse, Eight hundred dollars for each taxpayer, spouse, and each dependent 
over 65. 

Income tax law provides for employer withholding on residents and declara- 
tion and payment of estimated income tax liability. 

Virginia 

Rates.—Two percent on the first $3,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent on the 
next $2,000, and 5 percent on amounts in excess of $5,000. 

Personal exemptions.—$1,000 for a single person and $1,000 for a spouse. 
Taxpayer or spouse, blind or over 65, an additional $600 for each. Each de- 
pendent $200. 

Corporation 
District of Columbia 


Rate——Five percent on net income fairly attributable to trade or business 
conducted in the District and on income from District sources. In determining 
net income attributable to the District of corporations operating both within 
and without the District sales factor formula used in most cases. 


Maryland 

Rate.—Five percent on net income of corporations engaged in trade or business 
in the State. Income from ground rents, rents and royalties and other income 
from real estate allocated wholly to the State. In determining other net income 
attributable to Maryland of corporations operating both within and without 
Maryland, three-factor formula made up of property, payroll and sales used. 
Virginia 

Rate.—Five percent on net incowe of corporations doing business in the State. 
Income of corporations operating both within and without Virginia allocated 
in the proportion that real estate and other physical assets in the State and 
the gross receipts in the State bear to the total market value of all real estate 
and other physical assets and the total gross receipts. 


Unincorporated business 
District of Columbia 


Current rate.—Five percent on net taxable income fairly attributable to trade 
or business conducted in the District and on income from District sources after 
a $5,000 exemption. (Taxable unincorporated business income is not again 
taxed in the hands of a District resident. ) 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1962.—$1,500,000. 

Proposed.—Maintain current rate of 5 percent on net taxable income but 
include the income of personal services businesses and the income from the 
rental of property thereby causing all of such businesses to be subject to the 
franchise tax, effective with 1961 income. 

Estimated yield for fiscal year 1962.—$900,000, and for subsequent years 
$1,600,000. 


Maryland 


Rate.—None xs such. (Individual income tax applies to business income with- 
in the State.) 
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Virginia 

Rate—None as such. (Individual income tax applies to business income 
within the State.) 
OTHER TAXES 


Inheritance and estate 
District of Columbia 


Rates—1 to 15 percent depending on the class of beneficiary and the value 
of the share received after exemption. An estate tax is imposed on the estate 
of each decedent to absorb the 80 percent credit allowed under the Federal 
Hstate Tax Act. No gift tax. 


Maryland 


Rates.—1 to 7% percent depending on class of beneficiary. An estate tax is 
imposed on the estate of each resident to absorb the 80 percent credit allowed 
under the Federal Estate Tax Act. No gift tax. 


Virginia 
Rates.—1 to 15 percent depending upon the class of beneficiary and the value 
of the share received after exemption. An estate tax is imposed on the estate 


of each resident to absorb the 80 percent credit allowed under the Federal 
Estate Tax Act. Gift tax at same rates as inheritance tax. 


Motor vehicle and trailer registration 
District of Columbia 


Rates.—$22 per year per automobile for weights of 3,499 pounds or less; 
2 per year for weights of 3,500 pounds or more. Trucks and trailers are taxed 
by weight classes. 
Maryland 


Rates.—$15 per year per automobile for weights up to and including 3,700 
pounds. $23 per year for weights over 3,700 pounds. Trucks, trailers and buses 
are taxed by weight classes. 

Virginia 

Rates.—$10 per year for private automobiles. Personal property tax also 
applies to all motor vehicles. (See Personal Property Taxes.) Trucks, tractors 
and trailers are taxed by weight classes. 

Local tags must be obtained as follows: 

Alexandria: $7 for passenger vehicles; $10 to $40 for commercial vehicles 
based on weight classes. 

Arlington : $10 flat fee; $9 to $45 for commercial vehicles based on weight 
classes. 

Fairfax: $10 flat fee. 

Falls Church : $1 flat fee. 


ScHEDULE B 


Tax comparison of major taxes in the Washington metropolitan area for fiscal year 
1961 (tax burden of a family of four owning a residence and a car) 


INCOME $5,000 
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Tax comparison of major taxes in the Washington metropolitan area for fiscal 
year 1961 (tax burden of a family of four owning a residence and a car)—Con. 


INCOME $7,500 
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NEED FOR CONSIDERATION OF REQUESTS AS SUPPLEMENTALS 


Mr. THomas. Could this not very well go over until your regular 
budget session next year ? 

Mr. McLaveutin. Mr. Chairman, as you recall 

Mr. Tuomas. This crowd here is very slow to take you and tell you 
how to run your business. We would rather you go back to the people 
you have been arguing with over the years and tend to your regular 
program. Do you think it might be a little bit better that way ? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. The difficulty is that in 1954 we had our public 
works bill which set up a program and that was amended in 1958. 
These items are items which are consistently keeping in step with that 
prog ogram and there are many areas in the city depending on these items. 

or instance, we are very short of elementary school buildings in the 
areas public housing is going in, and we have to gear the whole pro- 
gram in order that, ‘when 300 children or 500 children go into an area, 
over in the northeast or southeast, there are school facilities open and 
available to take care of them. 

In general, we feel that it is very important and I certainly under- 
stand | your point of view. 1 think it would make more sense generally 
for us to talk with the people with whom we normally deal and present 
our budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us recess for lunch, gentlemen. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order. 
General, do you have a statement for us, please ? 
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CONSIDERATION OF CAPITAL OUTLAY ITEMS IN SUPPLEMENTAL 


General Wetiine. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to make a 
comment or two about the general essentiality of the items which we 
have in the capital outlay portion of this presentation. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will be delighted to hear you. Go ahead. 

General Wetir1ne. Last fall, when the Commissioners worked up its 
capital outlay program for this coming fiscal year, we made no dif- 
ferentiation between the portion of the program which went up to the 
Appropriations Committee under the then foreseeable revenues and 
that portion which was going to come up under the umbrella of the in- 
creased taxes. 

While we were on the Hill making our presentation in February, 
we had an increase in revenue forecast of some $5 million, and the 
Congress, quite properly, therefore, cut down our Federal payment 
by $5 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. And, of course, you had an increase in the tax rate, too, 
did you not ? 

General Weitiinc. We went to the Congress, sir, asking for an in- 
crease in taxes and we intended for these capital outlay items which 
are listed here in the general fund to be covered by package tax 
increase. The Congress has given no indication it will increase our 
taxes. 

But the items being considered by you in the general fund are from 
a list we decided last fall were of equal essentiality with those that went 
to the Congress in February. 

Mr. Tuomas. You made that determination twice because they were 
in your regular budget. 

General Wextuina. No, sir. Last fall we decided on a list of items 
which were to us essentially of equal urgency. 

Mr. Tuomas. Were these in your regular 1960 budget ? 

General Weiiinc. No, sir; because we did not have sufficient rev- 
enues to cover them. We held them back because we hoped we would 
get an increase in taxes by congressional action: and because the in- 
crease was not forthcoming, we have asked they be covered by this $7 
million Federal payment feature. 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean they were on your program if and when you 
got your increase in taxes? 

General Wetuina. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. So, so far as essentiality is concerned, you submitted 
them twice. 

General Wetiinc. No; we did not present them to the other com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Tuomas. But they were on your list and the reason you did not 
present them, you did not have the funds; but as far as essentiality, 
they were on your program ? 

General Wetirina. This list was not worked up after we made our 
initial presentation. We had the list in November and December. 

Another item mentioned today was that the subcommittee which 
normally looks after District affairs might be the best to handle 
this request. We have an extremely fine understanding with that 
committee and the Engineer Commissioner has no quarrel with the 
actions it has taken on public works items. I appeared once before 
before this subcommittee, and I feel equally comfortable here. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 
bce oo off the record. ) 
eneral Wetting. While we were making our presentation to the 

other subcommittee, we increased our revenue forecast in a regular 
quarterly forecast by some $5 million. Had we had that forecast in 
January, we would have had $5 million of these “General fund” 
items included in our February request. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the reba | 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Poromac INTERCEPTOR SEWERLINE 
WITNESSES 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DAVID V. AULD, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY ENGI- 
NEERING 

BRIG. GEN. A. C. WELLING, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 

D. P. HERMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


JAMES T. PYLE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
H. H. HOWELL, CHIEF, DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT DIVI- 
SION 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Program and financing 








Presently Revised Difference 
available estimates 
Program by activities: Construction of Potomac interceptor 
sewerline (10 lands and structures)...........-..--..-.--.-.-|-..----..-.--- $28, 000, 000 | +$28, 000, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -......}.......-...--- 28, 000,000 | +28, 000, 000 














SANITARY SEWAGE WorRKS FUND 


Program and financing 





Presently Revised Difference 
available estimates 





Program by activities: ’ 
1. Payment to metropolitan area sanitary sewage works 














ee ee $3, 000,000 | +$3, 000, 000 

2. Loan to metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund___|.....-....-.-- 25, 000,000 | +25, 000, 000 
Sule tetas. 3.0 ee eee eee 28, 000,000 | +28, 000, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -......|...--..------- 28,000,000 | +28, 000, 000 











Object classification 





Presently Revised Difference 
available estimates 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_............-.-..----]-..---------.- $3, 000,000 | +-$3, 000, 000 
aA | CE VUINIINED CINE SON fc ns ca ntsianccghdeueiiinniggencestatahidoeeshsas 25, 000,000 | +25, 000, 000 














Dotal ovbigntloritenniascs- <04- ccs wnvedss swan cbne-sonnase|ovte-aunnecnede 28,000,000 | -+28, 000, 000 
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Feperat ConTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS TO THE METROPOLITAN AREA 
SANITARY SEWAGE WORKS FUND 





For an amount, fiscal year 1961, ““Federal contributions and loans,” $28 million 


The selection of a site for the Dulles International Airport which is remote from 
all established sewerage systems precipitated a sewage-disposal problem of major 
proportions. It was recognized that not only would sewage wastes be generated 
within the airport, but also it was to be expected that similar wastes would de- 
velop almost immediately in the areas of Fairfax and Loudoun Counties of Vir- 
ginia surrounding the airport. Furthermore, substantial growth in population 
and industrial activity was expected to continue more or less indefinitely in the 
upper Potomac watershed above the District of Columbia in Virginia and Mary- 
land, thanks to the stimulus of airport activity. The use of local treatment 
plants for the airport proper and area residents and the discharge of treated 
wastes to the Potomac and its tributaries above the water intakes supplying the 
great majority of the metropolitan population was regarded as contrary to good 
public health practice as well as general area policy. The President, after due 
consideration of the disposal problem created by the airport, recommended as a 
solution the construction of a sewer from the District of Columbia to the airport 
with sufficient capacity to serve also the impacted areas of Maryland and Virginia. 

A trunk sewer along the Potomac is the only sewage-disposal method which will 
stand the test of time under the circumstances and will be the only positive safe- 
guard for Potomac water quality for both water supply and recreational pur- 
poses. Such a line will fit into any reasonable overall metropolitan plan for 
waste-water disposal and will provide the cheapest method of disposal insofar 
as operating costs are concerned. 

The airport will become operational around January 1, 1961. It is the opinion 
of the U.S. Public Health Service that sewage wastes initially generated may be 
temporarily disposed of at the site by spray irrigation after treatment and dis- 
infection. The anticipated growth in sewage quantity, however, will be such 
that this method of disposal may not long be sustained. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that the outlet sewer proposed be constructed as quickly as possible. Every 
effort should be made to expedite this construction by all feasible means. 

The amounts requested are contingent upon the enactment into law of H.R. 
12063 or H.R. 12073, 86th Congress, or similar legislation which will authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain a sanitary sewer to accomplish the above purposes. The proposed legis- 
lation authorizes the appropriation of $3 million as the Federal contribution 
toward the cost of planning, acquiring rights-of-way for, and constructing a 
sanitary interceptor and trunk sewerline. This contribution is proposed in recog- 
nition of the responsibility the Federal Government shares with local jurisdic- 
tions in assuring a comprehensive solution of the area water problem. 

The legislation further proposes assistance through loans up to $25 million to 
the metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund for the initial financing of 
construction costs. The loan, for a period of 40 years, will be repaid to the 
Treasury from receipts of the fund based upon charges for the use of the facili- 
ties. Provision is made for deferred interest and principal payment until the 
income received from charges for sewer services is sufficient to cover interest 
and principal, in addition to operation and maintenance costs. 


Application of funds 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions___._._.._.____.________-__________ $3, 000, 000 
NN LLL TAA 25, 000, 000 
GE on cette scewcewnn 28, 000, 000 





PoTOMAC INTERCEPTOR SEWERLINE 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an amount, fiscal year 1961, “Potomac interceptor serrerline,” $28 million 

The proposed sewer from the District of Columbia to the Dulles International 
Airport will involve the construction of approximately 36 miles of line vary- 
ing in size from about 8 feet 6 inches in diameter at its lower terminus to 
some 5 feet in diameter at its point of connection to sewerlines from within 
the airport and the adjacent areas of Fairfax and Loudoun Counties, Va. 
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Pending the completion of the planning study, the precise route to be followed 
is uncertain. The interceptor proper, however, will insofar as practicable follow 


the general threat of the river valley to a point near the mouth of Broad Run. 
The trunk sewer would extend in all probability from the river along the 


Broad Run Valley to the airport property. It is of course possible that detailed 
studies yet to be started may indicate other more desirable locations and it 
would be the intention to select the routes calculated to be the most desirable 
from the standpoint of economy of construction and operation and service to the 
nearby areas. It is believed to be possible to design what is essentially a 
single interceptor sewer which may be accessible for service to the contiguous 
portions of Maryland and Virginia. To accomplish this, several river cross- 
ings would be necessary. Likewise, the extension of short lateral trunklines 
within one or more of the major valleys tributary to the Potomac would be 
desirable so the facility could be more readily available to the using jurisdictions. 
The extensive planning and design activities required for a project of this 
magnitude may be expected to consume from 6 to 9 months. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that construction contracts may be let during the spring of 1961 so as 
to insure the availability of the interceptor for service by July 1, 1963. 

In view of the relatively brief period during which the temporary disposal 
of sewage effluent at the airport site may be expected to be successful and 
in view of the sewage disposal problems to confront the local jurisdictions in 
which housing and industrial development adjacent to the airport will un- 
questionably occur, the completion of the Potomac interceptor is considered to 
be a matter of the greatest urgency. If, however, it is possible to expedite 
all phases of the project, there is reason to believe that it will successfully 
protect the Potomac and insure suitability of its waters for the satisfaction 
of area needs. 

An estimated $28 million is required to be appropriated from the metropolitan 
area sanitary sewage works fund for construction of the Potomac interceptor 
sewerline, for obligation in fiscal year 1961. 

Application of funds.—Lands and structures, $28 millions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Auld, do you have a statement to make to the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Autp. Yes, sir; I will be happy to. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Chairman, he will present the Potomac inter- 
ceptor sewerline item. That appears in two sections of the justi- 
fications. Part is on page 3 and the construction is on page 106. Is 
it convenient to present both items at once? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have read every word of it and I imagine the other 
members have too. You can present it any way you want to. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Pyle, we are pleased to have you aboard. We do 
not see you very much before this committee. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUTURE AREA USE OF LINE 


Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about this $3 million. Here is some land 
you bought, 11,000 acres and paid almost $600 an acre for, and now 
you cannot buy an acre for less than $1,400. This airport is the 
biggest asset in 15 or 20 counties. Why ask for a $3 million gift ? 
That is all you have to explain. The question is quite simple: Is 
this project an asset to the community? If it is, the community 
should pay for the ancillary services because it will bring business. 
If it isa liability, let us pay for it all. If you will finance $25 million 
from user charges, why not finance this $3 million? 

Mr. Pye. Mr. Chairman, if I could I would like to point out 
that I do not feel it is my province or my responsibility to speak 
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to the figures. That is a responsibility of the District of Columbia 
government. 

Mr. Tomas. It was your responsibility to speak to a whole lot 
bigger figure than this at one time. Why be tender about it now? 

Mr. Pyxe. We are not in a position to speak to these figures. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will ask these gentlemen of the District govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Pytex. I do want to support the project. I do not want any 
misunderstanding on that point. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Auld, how many peers will you have over a 
period of 40 years? What is your best guess? 

Mr. Avutp. Well, I think we will have well over 100,000 people in 
Maryland. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many in Virginia ? 

Mr. Autp. And something of that order in Virginia. 

Mr. THomas. Over what period of time. How long will it take 
to get the 100,000 ? 

Mr. Aut. By 1980. 

Mr. Tuomas. 100,000 people or 100,000 taps ? 

Mr. Aub. 100,000 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people per tap ? 

Mr. Avtp. About four-plus people per tap or about 25,000 taps. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your formula for your user charge ¢ 

Mr. Avip. That is not developed in relation to this particular 
question. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did you develop this figure of $28 million? 

Mr. Avwp. I think that was developed around the anticipated cost 
of the facility. It would appear that you can build a sewer to per- 
form the function intended for a figure of about that magnitude. 
That was not derived by working with users, but in reverse order. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us not confuse the user charge with the construc- 
tion cost. How many users do you expect to have over the 40-year 
period ? 

Mr. Avzp. I would say 100,000 in each State. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the user charge be based upon families or taps 
or what will it be based upon ? 

Mr. Avtp. The preliminary estimates made for the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency used taps. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many taps did they estimate over a period of 
15 or 20 years? 

Mr. Avutp. In the order of $40 per year per tap was the figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many taps did they figure ? 

Mr. Aviv. They had 31.000 families by 1975, for example. That 
was only on the Virginia side of the river. 
Mr. Tuomas. What about the Maryland side? 
Mr. Avutp. No estimates were made as to Maryland. 
Mr. Tuomas. What is a good figure in the next 15 years? 
Mr. Avtp. 69,000 is the figure I see here for Maryland by 1975. 


ECONOMIC ASSIST OF AIRPORT TO COMMUNITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you agree this isa great economic asset to the 
15 or 20 counties involved on both sides of the river ? 
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Mr. Avutp. There are only three counties directly affected by this, 
Montgomery, Loudoun, and Fairfax. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will spend $140 million before you get through 
and will have an annual payroll of—what is that figure ? 

Mr. Py.x. I think Mr. Auld is speaking of the sewer. The airport 
is the biggest project in Loudoun and Fairfax Counties. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the annual payroll going to be down there? 
I forget. 

Mr. Pyte. We figure there will be at least 10,000 employees at the 
airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was that figure we used last year, do you re- 
member? It is the biggest economic asset in 15 or 20 counties. We will 
get the figure in a minute. 

Mr. Herman. We will supply that figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. If it is an economic asset, why should the Federal 
Government put in $3 million ? 

Mr, Autp. I think the logic there is the Government had some in- 
evitable expense in disposing of the airport sewage and in a manner 
so as not to cause contamination it will cost $8 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Government could have taken care of its share 
without contamination, but it is coming way up here that is causing 
the havoc. 

Mr. Pyxe. In many ways we have a me this. 

Mr. Tuomas. You precipitated it by building the airport and spend- 
ing $140 million there. If you had not, the land would not have come 
up from $600 an acre to $1,400 an acre. 

Mr. Pyte. We have not spent $140 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have already gotten $89 million, I believe. 

Mr. Pyxe. $85 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. And before you get through building the shops and 
everything, you said it would be $140 million. That is your figure 
and not ours. 

Mr. Pyie. The Government will not necessarily build all the shops. 
The point that I think is important is that it 1s perfectly true the 
initial requirement for sewage disposal was precipitated by the Dulles 
International Airport project. Mr. Quesada feels very strongly that 
we cannot, as a Federal agency, further compound the problem of 
polluting the Potomac River, particularly above the water intake for 
the Metropolitan Washington area. That is why we have felt, with 
some competent advice from Mr. Bow, that we have to make some 
provision for a project we initiated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Pyle let me interrupt you to read from the testi- 
mony given in support of the supplemental appropriation bill, 1960: 

Mr. Tuomas. What will be the annual payroll of the airport after it is under- 
way 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Burton. I would say around $30 to $40 or $45 million, perhaps. 

Mr. Tuomas. A year. That is quite an income, it is not? That would be 
by far the biggest industry in several surrounding counties in the area, would 
it not? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. 

General Wetiinc. Mr. Chairman, may I say something along those 
lines ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 


56863—60——_6 
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General Wetiinc. There is no question land values in the area may 
have been enhanced by reason of this project, but the people in 
Loudoun County still consider this an unwanted facility The people 
in Loudoun County were not there to make money on land but to get 
away from traffic, and this is an intrusion, in their judgment and in 
ours, on the lovely rural scene they had in Loudoun County. The 
airport was not sought. It was resisted and finally forced on them 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Tuomas. That still does not keep it from being the biggest 
economic asset in 15 counties. 

General Wetrine. I cannot argue with that, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. The Federal Government, when it has to have some 

sal estate, has to use the right of condemnation, and it was given 
that right of condemnation just to do what has been done. 

Mr. Pytr. Mr. Chairman, there are justifications, in my opinion, 
and proper justifications, for this figure. I am not going to go into 
the breakdown of this request because IT am not familiar with it. 


BASIS FOR CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATE 


Mr. THomas. We want somebody to give us a breakdown of this 
$28 million, if you want it. If you do not want it, do not give it to us. 

Mr. Pyte. I do not feel that is within my province. This is not a 
project for which we are responsible as an agency. I think it is our 
responsibility to support the District Government because we think 
it is an essential program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who can break down the $28 million and give us an 
idea of the user charges and so forth and so on? Is this a contractor’s 
estimate or who made this estimate of $28 million? 

Mr. Avtp. That estimate, so far as I know, was made by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and was included in the authorizing legislation 
submitted by the President. 

Mr. Tomas. Made inthe Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Avutp. So far as I know, it was. 

Mr. Tromas. I do not remember that the Bureau of the Budget has 
too many engineers over there. I remember at one time they had 
one or two. It is not their job to go out and make construction esti- 
mates by any means. 

Mr. Avtp. They had the advantage of two reports prepared for the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Pyle, who made these estimates, the Corps of 
Engineers, the FAA, or who? 

Mr. Pye. This report was made by our consultants 

Mr. Howe. The report of the FAA speaks of a $22.7 million solu- 
tion, part of which would be the interceptor and part of which would 
be a force main to that interceptor. The $28 million figure—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that include the temporary disposal plant at 
the site? 

Mr. Howett. No, sir. 

Mr. THomas. How much money is tied up in that ? 

Mr. Howe tui. About $750,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is over and above this $28 million ? 

Mr. Howe... Yes; that is correct. 
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Mr. Tuomas. And that is all appropriated funds ? 

Mr. Howey. Appropriated funds; and this would accommodate 
the sewage until such time as the interceptor is ready. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much would be required to tie it into this? 

Mr. Howe t. I do not know if that is included in this estimate 
or not. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, if you would permit me to interprose 
at this point. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bow. My recollection is the $750,000 already appropriated will 
set up a plant at the Dulles Airport, and the $3 million contribution 
made by the Federal Government in this matter will take the line 
that will take the treated effluents from the Dulles Airport to the inter- 
ceptor to be built, and it will take no further money so far as the 
$750,000 is concerned when the line is there; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pyte. That is correct. 


DISCUSSION OF SEWERLINE FROM AIRPORT TO INTERCEPTOR 


Mr. Tuomas. How far is that line from the airport to this inter- 
ceptor ¢ 

Mr. Bow. It is the distance from Dulles Airport to the river. 

Mr. Howe tr. Twelve miles, I think. 

Mr. Toomas. Are there any intervening booster stations / 

Mr. Bow. There are no intervening booster stations. 

Mr. THomas. What size pipe is it / 

Mr. Howe tt. I believe at the airport it is a 24-inch pipe. It will 
have to be increased in size to serve any intervening areas. 

Mr. Pye. This line will originate at the airport but it will be so 
planned that it will take care of the surrounding communities. There 
will be subsidiary interceptors to go into the main interceptor. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE OF SEWERLINE 


Mr. Tuomas. So the $3 million will serve communities outside the 
compound ¢ 

Mr. Pyte. The $3 million could be assigned to several factors. That 
part—and I do not know if we can say it is exactly so many dollars— 
would include that share of the Federal Government’s responsibility 
of the sewage that will be generated by the airport. It includes a 
planning factor. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Pyle, if the distance is 12 miles, a good deal of 
those 12 miles will be beyond the compound of the Dulles International 
Airport. It will accommodate the surrounding area as well as the 
compound. 

Mr. Pye. I cannot quarrel with that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the big line is how long? How long will it be? 

Mr. Autp. I think 12 miles is a little heavy. The overall distance 
from the District to the airport is 36 miles. 

Mr. Tuomas. If the little one is 12 miles, certainly the big one 
would be more than 12 miles ? 


Mr. Aut. It is more than 24 miles from the District line to that 
point. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Will there be more taps on the big line than on the 
little line ? 

Mr. Aub. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will be the ratio, two or three times as many? 

Mr. Aut. Yes. 

Mr. Pye. This is not a heavily populated area, Mr. Chairman. I 
think General Welling can speak to that. 

General Wetuine. It is a rural scene we have in Loudoun County. 

Mr. Pye. I think the basic plan—and Mr. Auld had better check 
me on that—is to run down here—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You parallel the river and the distance you parallel 
the river is about 24 miles ? 

Mr. Autp. More than that. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many users will there be on the two portions? 

Mr. Autp. In addition to the airport you would have an estimated 
population of 94,000 people in the Broad Run watershed, and then 
you would have approximately 50,000 from Fairfax. 

This is a large-scale map. This is the outline of the airport. The 
line Mr. Howell spoke of as 12 miles, I take it, would be this distance 
here [indicating]. That is about 36 miles overall to the city. We 
would have the local population of the airfield and the population I 
spoke of, about 94,000, in the Broad Run watershed. 

Mr. Tuomas. The biggest increase in population will be on the other 
side of the river ? 

Mr. Avi. Yes; initially. 

Mr. Toomas. What about eventually ? 

Mr. Auxp. I think Maryland may catch up in substantial fashion. 

Mr. THomas. You mean there isa lot of room for growth ? 

Mr. Avutp. Yes, there is a lot of room for expansion. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is a great economic asset ? 

Mr. Pye. I think there is another point we must consider in this 
ene The circumferential highway will make it possible for people 

iving in Maryland to commute to this facility, so the point you make 
is a very valid one. It will generate population. 


INTEREST CHARGE UNDER THE FORMULA 


Mr. Tuomas. What is a good horseback opinion of the interest 
charge under the formula? 

Mr. Harper. 414 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it that high? Over 40 years it can go from 4144 
down to 234, can it not? What isthe formula? 

Mr. Harper. It is the going rate. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is over a period of what time? 

Mr. Harerr. About 35 to 40 years. 

ret Tuomas. But you go on a 5-year basis on your formula, do you 
not! 

Mr. Harper. That is correct. 
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Mr. Tuomas. So it can go up or go down to whatever the money 
market is? 

Mr. Herman. You pay what the interest rate is on long-term Fed- 
eral securities. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a deferred period in there. I will read it 
for the record again. 

Loans advanced pursuant to this title during any 6-month period (beginning 
with the 6-month period ending December 31, 1954) shall be at a rate of interest 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury as of the beginning of such period, 
which, in his judgment, would reflect the cost of money to the Treasury for 
borrowings at a maturity of approximately equal to one-half of the period of 
time the loan is outstanding. 

So you have to figure it on a basis of not 5 years but 20 years. You 
have a deferment period. You have an overall period of 40 years and 
you have a deferment period. How long is the deferment period? Is 
that discretionary ? 

Mr. Avutp. In the authorization act as passed by the House it would 
be for the determination of the Secretary of the Treasury each year. 
If the revenues are sufficient they will cover the operating costs and 
if there is any balance it will be used for debt service. That de- 
termination will be made annually. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it the clear-cut intent of the act that this project 
be amortized by you excluding the $3 million ? 

Mr. Autp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Or is it a discretionary matter ? 

Mr. Autp. No. 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Mr. Tuomas. This $28 million will buy rights-of-way, and so forth, 
and do the constructing work ? 

Mr. Avutp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the approximate cost of the rights-of-way ? 
Do you have that figured out? Who will be your constructing 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Avutp. The District of Columbia has been named in the en- 
abling act as the constructing agency. 

Mr. THomas. That will be it, then. 

Did the District of Columbia prepare these rights-of-way costs 
and construction costs ? 

Mr. Auxup. They did not. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have they prepared any ? 

Mr. Autp. We have made some approximations and they would 
seem to bear out the validity of the $28 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much for rights-of-way ? 

Mr. Autp. In this estimate, $80,000. 

Mr. THomas. How wide is the right-of-way ? 

Mr. Autp. Twenty five feet wide, no surface rights. 

Mr. Tuomas. Just plain easements ? . 

Mr. Avutp. Plain easements. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is it costing you? 

Mr. Avutp. We had a total of 40 acres. I said 25. It seems to be 
20 feet wide. 

Mr. Tuomas. Twenty feet ? 
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Mr. Autp. Yes,sir. It is, roughly, $2,000 an acre, or 40 acres. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many miles long did you say it was? 24 miles? 

Mr. Autp. Yes 

Mr. Tuomas. It is longer than that, is it not ? 

Mr. Avup. Thirty-six altogether, but if I may go off the record a 
minute 
Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 

Mr. Avutp. (Discussion off the record. ) 








CONTRACT FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your construction cost? Do you intend 
to have open competitive bidding on that 
Mr. Avuup. Yes; I would estimate we would let about six separate 
contracts in order to execute it within the time available. That would 
permit, each contractor to work in a number of locations simulta- 
neously and only in that way would it be possible to have an operat- 
ing facility 3 years from now. 
Mr. Tuomas. You mean it is better to contract it out in a half dozen 
parts ¢ 
Mr. Avup. Yes, sir: it will also make it available to a wider com- 
etitive situation. The larger contracts are not apt to get quite as 
Scued competition in this class of work. 


STATEMENT OF DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. Pyze. Mr. Chairman, I would like to support what Mr. Auld 
says in this respect: I have a statement, incidentally, which I would 
like to insert in the record, if this be in order, and then I will not take 
your time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. JAMES T. PYLE, Deputy ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL AVIATION 
AGENCY 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee in support of the 
appropriation request to construct and operate the Potomac interceptor sewerline. 

Mr. Quesada, Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, has asked me 
to express his regret that an out-of-the-city conference, scheduled some weeks 
ago, prevents his being here today. He asked that I present to you his strong 
support of the proposed Potomac interceptor and his hope that adequate funds 
to construct this essential project will be provided by the Congress. 

The requested appropriation will provide a Federal contribution of $3 million 
and a loan not to exceed $25 million to finance the planning and construction of 
an interceptor and trunk sewer extending from the Dulles International Airport 
to the District of Columbia sewage system. These facilities will effectively 
prevent the discharge of wastes from the airport and adjacent communities into 
the Potomac River above the water supply intakes. 

As you know, the Federal Aviation Agency, at the request of the President, 
carefully evaluated alternative ways of disposing of the sewage from the airport. 
It was our conclusion that any adequate solution of the sewage disposal problem 
generated by the Dulles International Airport would require a regional inter- 
ceptor sewer capable of making » permanent contribution to the sanitary system 
of the metropolitan area by serving both the airport and surrounding com- 
munities. 

The plan recommended by the President provides for such an interceptor 
and comprehensively implements the principal recommendations set forth in our 
report. Weare very pleased that the House has so promptly and overwhelmingly 
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acted on the legislation required to make this plan a reality. If the funds are 
made available for its implementation, it will provide a solution to the sewage 
needs both of the Dulles International Airport and of the Virginia and Mary- 
land communities immediately upstream from the District of Columbia. 

Because the interceptor to be financed from this appropriation will require 
several years for its construction, the Federal Aviation Agency is making pro- 
vision on the airport for the temporary treatment of sewage during the initial 
3 years of its operation. By means of relatively new techniques, utilizing sta- 
bilization pounds and the land application of a purified effluent, it will be possible 
for a short time to cope with the airport sewage problem without discharging 
wastes, either treated or untreated, into any tributary of the Potomac. We must 
stress that this is a strictly interim measure workable only as long as the sewage 
volume at the airport is relatively limited. Within about 3 years it will become 
essential for the airport to have access to the trunk sewer-interceptor system. 

Although it is imperative that we meet our own needs with respect to sewage 
disposal at the Dulles International Airport, the Federal Aviation Agency recog- 
nizes that it is adding to the problems of the community; and that since this 
Agency has become an active member of the community, we also recognize that 
we must encourage and assist in the establishment of such a sewage disposal 
system as is contemplated by this legislation. 

If the amount requested in this appropriation is made available to the District 
of Columbia Commissioners and construction of the interceptor can be promptly 
initiated, it should be possible to assure that no sewage generated, directly or 
indirectly, by the construction of the Dulles International Airport will ever find 
its way into the Potomac River water supply. 

Mr. Pyte. I shall not repeat my statement, Mr. Chairman, but we 
have made provision for interim, let us Say, stopgap measures so 
that we will not be in any way putting effluent from our treatment 
plant into Broad Run and on down the river. We will dispose of it 
on our property through a new technique which has stabilizer ponds 
which will spread it out over the airport. 

We think we can get by with this for about 3 years, and it is this 
3-year period to which Mr. Auld refers that we feel is more or less 
the minimum requirement for an operating facility, because if there 
is anything beyond 3 years, we are in real trouble. After that period 
we will have to start dumping it down Broad Run and will not be 
able to dispose of it on our own property. I think this is against 
the whole concept of the Federal Government and our policy. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long do you think it will take to finish it ? 

Mr. Aut. I think 3 years from now, or next July, we can have a 
sewer in service. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FUTURE TAPS 


Mr. Tuomas. You will have it hooked into both the big and little 
ones and will have a couple of thousand taps in the next 3 to 5 years? 

Mr. Avwp. It will be easily that. 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean a couple of hundred thousand. 

Mr. Autp. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many will you have? What is a good horseback 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Autp. Let us say 25,000 by 1975. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is on both of them ? 

Mr. Autp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. 25,000? 

Mr. Autp. Yes, sir. 
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TAP RATES 





Mr. Tuomas. What is the tap rate in the District of Columbia per 
month ? 

Mr. Aub. A little over a dollar a month. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will this be ? 

Mr. Avtp. The assumptions made by the consultants were that—— 

Mr. Pye. $36 a year. 

Mr. Autp. $36 would accrue to this project per year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Per year? 

Mr. Auxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pyte. Or, about $3 a month. 

Mr. Tuomas. And, your $28 million figure is far from being a firm 
figure on your construction cost ? 

Mr. Avutp. In my opinion it is a preliminary figure which looks 
promising. There have been no soil investigations. 

Mr. THomas. Are you an engineer ¢ 

Mr. Aub. Yes, sir; for 30 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you head of the Sanitary Engineering Depart- 
ment in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Auxp. Yes, sir. 

General Wetiina. He has the Department of Sanitary Engineering 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you personally worked over these figures ? 

Mr. Avutp. I have. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about you, General? Have you given it any 
attention ? 

General Wetuine. I have not personally worked over them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, very, very much for your 
testimony on this project. 

General Wetiine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





| 
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Program and financing 




































































Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Executive Office of the Board of Commissioners--- $246, 000 $284, 800 +$38, 600 
2. Office of the Secretary ee a ene ee eS 152, 800 tk} Ween 
3. Commissioners’ Youth Council. .....-..-.....-.-.---- 90, 500 8 Rae 
i a | a eee 71, 460 i gf Ree ees 
5. Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. ------ 13, 000 BROOD ie see. ce 
8. Commissioners’ Council on Human Relations_..---~--- 25, 300 VF ea: 
10. Civil War Centennial Commission.-.--.-.-.-.-...------- > 25, 000 +25, 000 
Tata) ebiteationgs o. . o2s silo k . ccse~ kinases danke 599, 260 662, 860 +63, 600 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -- ----- - 599, 260 662, 860 +63, 600 
Object classification 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimates 
Total number of permanent positions ____..............------- 67 68 +1 
Full-time equivalent of all other eappennanen ait aie 3 6 +3 
Average number of all employees. -_.-.............-...-.-...-- 65 69 +4 
Number of employees at end of year _ Le tasen siete ncdaeet toad ane 2 64 68 +4 
01 Personal services: 
PR DE nn ho Saweennageaaaaban $445, 967 $450, 460 +$4, 493 
Positions other than permanent. eugedamadkesdtesalwanae 18, 760 31, 365 +12, 605 
CCIE DOTROMAT BET CIN vaiinsee cbéiiee vuicwwidé Jee nd aites 3, 839 OED Vetdan ahah cate 
"TORE! TOUROTIE SOF WIIOB soo 5 ino no snc cunensaivantoosecs 468, 566 485, 664 +17, 098 
eg SER MAS Pe eg DRS Ly A ale orth, Sa 9, 031 9, 531 +500 
04 Communication services_...............-.-.-.------------ 3, 501 4, 501 +1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ...................-...-------.- 10, 382 17, 882 +7, 500 
ME ee ea es eee at eee 42, 681 77, 108 +34, 427 
Oe a sn... cc encuncummanncenonmens 9, 695 10, 125 +430 
je RR OA Ries eee 1, 648 3, 248 +1, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions............--..-.--,-- 31, 256 32, 301 +1,045 
Unvouche SPOR ARRON TIRE et toile 24 iF tae 22, 500 ; Ff re 
Toteliobieationes1..2...18 2... de RIA 599, 260 662, 860 +63, 600 
Average salary and grade 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Average GS erate GNG.SMAIT. ..~ <imns cnendeovaccencocopesesidies 8.0 $6,400 | 8.0 $6,447 | 8.1 $6, 869 
Average salary of ungraded positions.............-...--------- 4, 06 , 160 4, 260 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1961, for “Executive Office,” $63,600 

Actwity 1. Executive Office of the Board of Commissioners.—(a) To provide 
an additional Secretary for the Office of the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, $5,600. 

The volume of communications requiring the attention of the President of the 
Board of Commissioners and the members of his immediate staff has outgrown 
their capacity to handle it with the dispatch it merits. 

The metropolitan area concept of municipal government has had its impact 
upon this office and the attending closer relationship with the adjoining jurisdis- 
tions has increased the communication workload. Also the physical changes 
in the city are increasing and the public is requesting information and petitioning 
for and against such changes at a constantly increasing rate. The office tries 
to reply promptly and fully to the public, and must communicate rapidly with 
other political jurisdictions in the metropolitan area on a large number of 
problems of joint concern. The addition of this position will enable the office 
to keep correspondence and communication timely. It is the considered opinion 
of the President of the Board of Commissioners that the addition to his staff is 
definitely needed. 





Application of funds 
Secretary, GS-6: 


Ce >) 2 eee Od eos Dawe eel pelle cen _ $4, 493 
or erie pecrpaenee raanotssennre onaiewenwiss "ebony 307 
ND i hated atngcida inser agat bats dhs im dinlw Suing eid Bien lense 800 

ty Lette aaa Se a a ce a a ee . 5,600 


(b) To continue our support of the work of the National Capital Downtown 
Committee, Inc., $33,000.—This committee is a nonprofit corporation organized 
by and supported and financed by the business leaders of Washington to develop 
a general plan for the revitalization of downtown Washington, D.C., and prepare 
specific project plans within the framework of this general plan together with 
an appropriate program of implementation of these specific plans. This step was 
taken because it had become obvious to these business leaders, as it has in so 
many cities throughout the United States that the downtown of their city was in 
trouble. Retail sales were declining, the tax base was declining, traffic conges- 
tion was increasing, and spreading deterioration and blight was adversely affect- 
ing a major part of the downtown area. It was recognized that business action 
in partnership with governmental action would be imperative to rebuild 
downtown Washington. 

It is also well recognized that the work of the National Capital Downtown 
Committee, Inc., cannot be carried out in a vacuum. The corporation cannot 
and does not have as an objective replacing or supplanting any official agencies, 
either public or private. Rather, the objective is the maximum utilization of the 
maximum resources of such agencies for the good of the city of Washington, 
our Nation’s Capital. 

The specific financial assistance and participation of the District government 
is requested for our specific activities as follows: 

1. Building and space requirements for a new central library and other 
District government activities, estimated cost $15,000: A number of buildings 
that house activities of the District of Columbia government are located 
within or near the downtown area. Preliminary proposals have already 
been made for a new central library. 

Information about specific short range building proposals of the District 
government along with general long range space and building requirements 
for District government activities within and near the downtown area will be 
necessary for the proper development of the downtown plan. 

2. Downtown pedestrian traffic survey, estimated cost $8,000: Downtown 
Washington is and will be the location for activities of all kinds that serve 
and are dependent upon people. No information exists, however, to provide 
a basis for the sound planning of circulation facilities to meet the require- 
ments of future pedestrian traffic in the downtown area. 
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The purpose of this pedestrian traffic survey will be to provide the in- 
formation necessary for the proper design of the circulation system in the 
general plan for downtown Washington being prepared by the National 
Capital Downtown Committee. 

3. Work model of downtown Washington, estimated cost $5,000: A work 
model of the downtown area and its immediate surroundings is an essential 
tool for the production of a practical and imaginative plan for downtown 
Washington. The downtown plan being prepared by the National Capital 
Downtown Committee, Inc., will make a number of proposals for private 
development within the downtown area. Proposals for District buildings 
and structures will also be made. The resulting buildings and structures 
must be worthy of the setting provided by the Capitol, the White House, 
the Washington Monument, the District buildings, and other signifficant 
monuments and buildings in the surrounding area. 

A work model of the downtown area at a suitable scale will be necessary 
to test development proposals in three-dimensional form during the prepara- 
tion of the downtown plan, so that the final recommendations for develop- 
men will both work well and look well. 

The model will be constructed so that individual blocks and sections of 
blocks can be removed and replaced by proposed new development in order 
to examine critically the effects of such development on the area. 

Although it will be basically a work model, it will be constructed of ade- 
quate quality for a continuing future use to illustrate specific development 
proposals to businessmen and public officials. 

4. Special tabulations of 1958 census of business, Bureau of Census, esti- 
mated cost $5,000: The 1958 census of business consists of three major 
trade segments—retail trade, wholesale trade, and selected services. De- 
tailed data were gathered for these establishments as to number of em- 
ployees, annual payroll, annual sales, ete. These will be compiled by kind 
of business. Sometime during the summer of 1960 these general statistics 
will be published for the Washington central business area. The Bureau 
of the Census “Central Business Area” is bounded by 19th Street on the 
west; Massachusetts Avenue on the north: Fifth Street on the east; and 
the Mall on the south. There is need for these data on a block basis to 
supplement a space-use and employment survey just completed by the Na- 
tional Capital Downtown Committee, Inc. These data provide the basis 
of the analysis of the relative kinds and magnitude of activity being gen- 
erated in specitic geographical areas in downtown and will be used in con- 
nection with land use and related general plan study elements. 

Private business interests have provided in fiscal year 1960 an amount of 
$88,000 for the committee program, in addition to $9,500 provided by the District 
government. The total 1961 program will be over &200,000, including the Dis- 
trict’s $33,000 participation. It is believed that the information which the 
District is asked to pay for will be of considerable value to many District de- 
partments, as well as contributing to the revitalization of the downtown area 
with a protection of the tax base. 


Application of funds 


Ott Cetrhetokl oye... cious teens ates cxghen ohedeodedh ian ae ee OOn 


Activity 10. Civil War Centennial Commission.—To properly assure the 
support and participation of the District of Columbia in the commemoration of 
the Centennial of the Civil War, the Commissioners have created a District of 
Columbia Civil War Centennial Commission, consisting of 22 distinguished resi- 
dents of the District. The Commission is formulating plans for this observance 
in fiscal year 1961, of which the major event will be the reenactment of the events 
of the Inauguration of Abraham Lincoln on March 4 including the swearing in 
ceremonies, the inaugural parade and the inaugural ball. 

To prepare for this observance and to establish an information center to en- 
courege and assist visitors to the area for the centennial observance, a small staff 
of secretarial and clerical personnel is requested. This staff will enable the 
District to conduct the 1961 portion of this observance. 

Similar commissions have been established in 20 States. In recognition of 
the great interest that will attach to the Maryland-Virginia-District of Columbia 
area, the Maryland commission has an initial appropriation of $155,000 while 
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Virginia has appropriated $1,387,000 (including a memorial structure) for the 
period 1960-62. 




















Application of funds 
Salary Employee Other Total 
benefits 
Temporary positions: 
1 secretary GS-6. ____--._-.-- $4, 493 $307 $400 $5, 200 
2 information clerks GS-5___- : 8, 112 688 400 9, 200 
) a eee “ et Rare. OS. 500 500 
i tie Co sneascomenenolcvanavnneonse 1, 000 1, 000 
ce ge Re Set Soe SES HO RS I, TERE TERA GS, AE: 6 Seis 7, 500 7, 500 
ia NEC a ok ee Ek cs ctadepa cena bh-net 1, 100 1, 100 
RF Snes ala et eee rea ae aut silane 500 500 
ease hie SRS il te 12, 605 995 11, 400 | 25, 000 
| | 











Mr. Tuomas. Turning now to the Executive Office operational ex- 
penses, we shall insert the justifications in the record at this point. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, you have several items under this ap- 
propriation request. 

The members of the subcommittee will please turn to their com- 
mittee print and let us take these things up as we come to them. 


ADDITIONAL SECRETARY, BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Herman. Mr. Chairman, Commissioner McLaughlin had in- 
tended to be here to justify his request for a secretary in the amount 
of $3,600. 

Mr. Tuomas. I note the Executive Office has a total request of 
$63,000. 

Let us give him the secretary. The secretary is his secretary; let 
us give it to him and go on about our business. If he does not know 
whether he needs a secretary or not, we do not. If he says he needs 
it, he needs it. 

Mr. Herman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL DOWNTOWN COMMITTEE 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, we now have for the consideration of the 
committee the request in connection with the National Capital Down- 
town Committee. 

Mr. Herman. Yes: Mr. Chairman, the next item is the National 
Capital Downtown Committee and we have Mr. Knox Banner here. 
This is an item in the amount of $33,000 and is to be found on page 5 
of the justifications. 

Mr. Tuomas. I note that your building and space requirements for 
a new central library and other District Government activities are 
estimated to cost $15,000. 

You state in your justifications as follows: 


Downtown pedestrian traffic survey—estimated cost $8,000; 

Work model of downtown Washington—estimated cost $5,000; a work model 
of the downtown area and its immediate surroundings is an essential tool for 
the production of a practical and imaginative plan for downtown Washington. 
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Then you have the item of “Special Tabulations of 1958 Census 
of Businesses—Bureau of Census—estimated cost $5,000; the 1958 
Census of Business consists of three major trade segments—retail 
trade, wholesale trade, and selected services.” 

Does that make up your $33,000 ? 

Mr. Herman. Yes, sir. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. Tuomas. Your justifications further state as follows: 


Private business interests have provided in fiscal year 1960 an amount of 
$88,000 for the committee program, in addition to $9,500 provided by the 
District government. The total 1961 program will be over $200,000, including 
the District’s $33,000 participation. It is believed that the information which 
the District is asked to pay for will be of considerable value to many District 
departments, as well as contributing to the revitalization of the downtown area 
with a protection of the tax base. 

What are all these hotels and agencies around here which block off 
the highways with the big buses out in front of hotels doing? We see a 
piece come out in the paper to the effect that the chamber of com- 
merce and the hotel association activities are adding to the income of 
the District from tourists $1 million a day; is that correct ? 

Mr. Herman. Yes, sir; it is roughly $1 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why can they not pay for all this? They are drum- 
ming up all the business. After all, this is the seat of government. 

General Wetiinc. They are paying for a substantial portion of this, 
Mr. Chairman. Normally, this planning function of downtown Wash- 
ington would have been performed by the government, not by business 
interests, and I had qiute a hand in guiding it that way. The busi- 
nessmen have taken over the function of planning the downtown and 
they have volunteered funds to perform the preponderance of this 
work. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your justification shows that the business interests 
paid $88,000 to the total program. 

Mr. Banner. No, sir; the $88,000 in this fiseal year lies in this 6 
months just ended and the contribution by the District govern- 
ment was $9,500 during this same period, or a little better than 12 
percent of the total. 

Mr. Tuomas. Twelve percent ? 

Mr. Banner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And, the other $88,000 was contributed by private 
interests ¢ 

Mr. Banner. By private expenditure; yes, sir. In the coming year 
the contribution asked for the District government, because of our 
mutual objective, is about 1614 percent of the total budget. In other 
words, the balance is raised by private business interests, mostly down- 
town. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total dollar cost to the government, then ? 

Mr. Banner. For this fiscal year, $9,500. For the fiscal year 1961, 
if this is approved by the Congress, the figure will be $33,000, with 
the long-range objective of an increased tax base downtown. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is the 1960 supplement rather than 1961, is it 
not ¢ 
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Mr. Banner. No, sir. The $9,500 was appropriated by the Congress 
and has been obligated. This is a supplemental request for 1961 which 
would take place beginning July 1 of this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. It isa supplement for 1961 ? 

Mr. Banner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Were these figures submitted to your regular com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Banner. They were not submitted to the regular committee 
because our office was not in operation at that time. Our office has 
been in operation only 5 months. 


STUDY ON THE LIBRARY 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the value of these four programs now ? 

Mr. Banner. These four programs, we believe, are essential to the 
proper planning of the redevelopment of downtown Washington and 
the revitalization of downtown Washington, the space requirements 
from the standpoint of building and space requirements for the Dis- 
trict government, including a study on 1 library. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you going to build a new library ? 

Mr. Banner. I do not know. We will not know what will be done 
until the study is made. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have how many libraries scattered all over town ? 

General Wetting. We have a number of them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are you going to build these libraries and what 
is the purpose of the study ? 

Is there a shortage of library facilities ? 

General Weiiine. Mr. Chairman, we have a number of branch 
libraries in the city and we have in our capital outlay program pro- 
vision for additional branch libraries. 

Mr. Tomas. How many ? 

General Weiuinc. Two in this program coming in front of you. 

Mr. Tuomas. But, this item here is for a study. 

General Werte. For a location for a central library. We have 
an inadequate central library in the city and we have put aside estab- 
lishing a requirement for a new one until we could determine whether 
we can find a place in the heart of the city for putting the central 
library. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we cannot get too many libraries. 


STUDY OF DOWNTOWN PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 


What about your downtown study of traffic in the amount of $8,000 ? 
At least, the traffic people have been making this study for about 15 
years. 

Mr. Banner. No, sir; no pedestrian traffic study has been made. A 
partial one was made in 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you looking for in this study ? 

Mr. Banner. We are looking for the movement of people downtown 
on foot and the proper methods—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, all you have to do is get on the corner and you 


could see them going in every direction. Yo do not have to spend 
$8,000 to figure that out. : 
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Mr. Banner. We have to determine where the people are shopping 
and where they go and how they get there. We have already done 
the preliminary study at a cost of about $2,000 on which we will base 
this study. We think it is essential to determine what we are going 
to do in order to make downtown attractive. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is the city going into the merchandising business? 

Mr. Banner. This is for the purpose of determining where they 
go and what they go for and what they do and what is it that brings 
people downtown and what it is that keeps them from coming down- 
town. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the object ? 

Mr. Banner. The object is to make downtown more attractive so 
that it is of more value 

Mr. Tuomas. If you ever get the right answer, all you have got 
to do is go to these big trust companies throughout the country and 
it will not cost the taxpayers anything, because on the basis of that 
study and the accuracy of that information, they will make a $1 billion 
loan, or quit making loans to these suburban trading centers. 

Mr. Banner. We want to come up with the right answer so they 
will invest their money downtown and so there will be more taxes paid 
than presently are being paid. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not mean locally exclusively. That is what is 
worrying the big trust companies which put their money in a lot. of 
these community centers all over the country. They are beginning 
to ask themselves questions as to whether in the next 25 years the pat- 
tern will be then as it was when they first made that original invest- 
ment. I understand they are 25-year loans. 

General Weiurne. If we can revitalize downtown, Mr. Chairman, 
it will mean a great deal to us in revenue. We havea decaying situa- 
tion in this part of the city. 





PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. The purpose of this expenditure, then, is to attack 
your problem of suburbia against downtown business areas? Is that 
the purpose of it? 

General WeLiina. To some degree, sir. 

Mr. Banner. I would say directly, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You would break it down into three or four heads, 
but it all adds up to that, does it not ¢ 

Mr. Banner. No, sir. It is to halt the blight that is taking place in 
downtown, as is occurring throughout most of the cities of our coun- 
try, and to achieve a proper balance between the suburban areas 
and downtown. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are these studies going to show ? 

Mr. Banner. They will give us the facts on which we can base 
judgment. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you going to get out of this first one, now? 
What do you expect to get out of it? 

Mr. Bannen. The first one of $15,000? 

Mr. Tromas. Yes. 
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Mr. Banner. We —— to present to the District Commissioners 
the results of this study which will indicate the general condition 
of the buildings—— 


STUDY ON LIBRARY 


Mr. Tuomas. The result of this first item is that you are going to 
have information to tell the Commissioners, “We do not have very 
many libraries” and we will have to appropriate money to build 15 
or 20 libraries in the suburbs because all the libraries are downtown. 

Mr. Banner. This relates only to downtown and to this possible 
central library which General Welling just referred to, and if the 
study indicates the need, the possible site or sites that could be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Tuomas. You think building a library downtown will stop 
people from moving out into the suburbs ? 

r. Banner. No, sir. Most metropolitan areas of our size in the 
country have a strong central library centrally located. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no question about that, but what has that to 
do with people going to the suburbs? I do not get the connection. 

Mr. Banner. That study will show how all of these factors relate to 
achieving a proper balance between downtown and the suburbs and 
for the services necessary in both. 

Mr. Tuomas. There may be a necessity for this item, but you have 
not explained it and, certainly, I do not see it. 


DOWNTOWN PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC SURVEY 


Gentlemen, let us look at the second one, the downtown pedestrian 
traffic survey. 

What connection will that have with it? 

Mr. Banner. Again, to determine the factors that make downtown 
unattractive, to determine the shopping habits of people, and to see 
what needs to be done in the way of changing traffic patterns or cir- 
culation patterns in order to determine what should be done downtown 
to make it more attractive to the visitor and to the shopper, including 
the likelihood of removing some of these buses from the streets. 

Mr. Tuomas. How will you spend this $8,000? 

Mr. Banner. It will be spent for a consulting firm to do an enumer- 
ative survey for us. They will talk to a sampling of people to deter- 
mine their shopping habits, their preferences, and what their visits 
to downtown are for so we can get a picture of the shopping habits 
of the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Tuomas. Most of the housewives will tell you the reason why 
they do not go downtown. They say, “I cannot drive up in a parking 
lot and park my car; whereas, out in the suburbs I can.” 

You do not have the land downtown and you cannot get it. So, 
what good is that information going to be? 

Mr. Banner. The land can be made available because there is a lot 
of land on the tax rolls now which is not as valuable with the improve- 
ments on it as it would be with parking facilities, where the valuation 
has gone down because use was poor and because the busy part of town 
has moved away from that area. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the pattern all over the United States. 
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Mr. Banner. That is the pattern which needs to be corrected all 
over the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. A parking lot will pay more money than a big 
building. 

Mr. hil, Quite obviously ; there is a higher net return. 

Mr. Tuomas. And cheaper taxes too. 

Mr. Banner, Yes, 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you just have a naked lot. 

Mr. Banner. As well as lower maintenance costs, lower taxes and 
higher net return. 

General Weiiinc. May I make a comment, sir? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. We welcome your suggestions here at any 
time. 

General WeitiinG. Well, sir, the heart of this downtown area has 
been retail shopping, and I certainly agree with your philosophy that 
the people just. would not volunteer to drive from out in the part of the: 
city where I live to go downtown to shop. If I am downtown, I shop 
there. But if Iam at home, I shop in the nearby stores. It is ebvious 
to me, if not to Mr. Banner, that we are not in the future going to 
use as much land downtown for retail shopping as in the past. We 
want to create certain magnets which will draw people downtown, 
such as a central library, and while in that area they will shop down- 
town, just as when I am downtown, I shop there, But, if I shop from 
at home, I buy at shops on Massachusetts Avenue, 

The purpose of this study is to determine what use we can make of 
this downtown area which is now largely populated by three-story 
buildings which are occupied only on the first floor. 

Mr. Bow. And, many of them are not occupied at all. 

Mr. Banner. That is correct, sir. 

General Wetuina. If that is so, I do not know. 

Mr. Bow. I have seen a lot of the downtown area and in certain 
areas you have a number of buildings, almost in the center of Wash- 
ington, which are empty and vacant. 

no tay Wein. This is the most vital and challenging project 
confronting the District in my opinion. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not limited to the District of Columbia. 

General Wetiine. Yes, sir; but we can only talk for Washington. 

Mr. Banner. We think what we can do will set the pattern for the 
country. That is our intention. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is an ambitious program. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you had any recent figures with regard to in- 
crease or decrease in the population in the District? 

Mr. Banner. Yes, sir; it has dropped slightly based upon the pre- 
liminary figures from the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Samar Do you find any evidence of suburbanites returning 
to the District ? 

Mr. Banner. No, sir; there has not been because housing to which 
they could return is not available. The Southwest area is just begin- 
ning to rebuild. There are a number of units under construction down 
there now and there is a possibility that there will be housing con- 
structed within this downtown area which would bring close to down- 
town and close to the buildings and close to the Capitol area good 
accommodations, both at the laters level and efficiencies, 
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Mr. Tuomas. What was the figure? I believe the figure was 815,000 
in 1950, as against 810,000 in 1960 ? 

Mr. Banner. 803,000 in 1950. 

Mr. Tuomas. And 815,000 for 1960 ? 

General Wex11Ne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. There was about a 10-percent increase as well as I 
remember. 

Mr. Banner. There was a decrease, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of 10,000? 

Mr. Banner. Of about 5,000 or 10,000, based on the preliminary 
figures. 

General Weturne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure that everyone in this room will agree that 
if you had adequate parking space downtown, your problem would be 
about two-thirds solved. 

Mr. Banner. It is a major factor; yes, sir—adequate and inexpen- 
sive parking. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is very natural for a person, especially a woman, who 
wants to go shopping for goods of most any nature, especially cloth- 
ing, to prefer shopping downtown where she has a greater choice. 

Mr. Banner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is, a greater choice than in the suburbs. But, 
this woman is scared to death that when she does get downtown she 
is going to have to drive around and around in order to find a parking 
space and, so, she says, “I will just buy out here.” So, your parking 
facilities must first be furnished to the degree that people will say, 
“Well, I can find a parking space downtown now and I will go down 
there because there is a greater variety of things from which to choose.” 

I think that is surely where you have to start from on redevelop- 
ment of downtown Washington. 

Mr. Banner. I think you are 100 percent right, and in this pedes- 
trian traffic survey one of the questions will be how they get down- 
town and the inconveniences they suffered to get downtown or to park. 

Mr. Jensen. I would not worry too much about that. I would not 
ree a lot of money trying to learn the habits of the people, because 
if you construct the proper facilities to make it more convenient for 
people, you will simply attract the people to that spot like honey at- 
tracts bees. 

I cannot, for the life of me, see why you have to go into all of these 
detailed engineering studies to determine in detail all the habits of the 
people and what makes them do this and what makes them do that 
when, fundamentally, we know what makes people do things. You 
already know without going into a lot of study. 

Mr. Banner. I think we know this is a major factor, sir, but there 
may be other factors, or there may be a greater weight placed on one 
factor than another. So, this will give an indication of what our 
solution should be. 

Mr. Jensen. If you provide adequate parking facilities where you 
can publicize the fact that no one needs now to worry about finding a 
handy place to park their automobiles, I would say that not only two- 
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thirds of your problem is solved but, possibly, 90 percent of it is solved, 
because it is very natural for people to like to go where they can shop 
around from one store to another and have a great variety. 

Mr. Banner. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. JENSEN. I cannot see that this problem you have of attracting 

ople downtown is such a great problem to solve. I will say again 
if you provide them with plenty of ae space, your problem is 
almost completely solved and you do not have to spend too many 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Banner. We think this $8,000 is a modest expenditure in view 
of the potential investment in parking facilities and the other invest- 
ments that will go with it in the downtown area. 

We share your feeling of the general problem, but we would like to 
be able to also convey this pretty realistically to investors. 

Mr. Jensen. Do not spend any money trying to find out what the 
habits of the people are. Heaven sakes. 

Mr. Banner. Whether they shop in the suburban areas and not 
downtown or why. 

Mr. Jensen. That would not make any difference. Do not spend 
your time onthat. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. I would like to congratulate you gentlemen on going 
ahead with this project. I think it is very important and needs to be 
done by someone. 

Mr. Banner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I think it is very important here in the Nation’s Capital 
to see if we cannot spruce up downtown Washington some, because I 
have seen areas which are vacant. I think a study and a model— 
after all, this is the National Capital and we have people coming in 
here who do drive downtown—is needed. They may fly in or come 
in by train or come in with their own cars and a lot of our people come 
here to the Nation’s Capital. I think it should be the model city of 
the country, and I hope you are successful in working something out 
about downtown Washington even more beautiful than it is today. 

Mr. Banner. Thank you. 

Mr. Bow. You are to be congratulated. 

I would like to mention this: I had a letter the other day from a 
constituent who said to me that they understood there was no civic 
pride or civic leadership in the city of Washington. I took the oppor- 
tunity to write back and tell them that I thought there was a lot of 
civic pride and civic leadership in Washington. This is an example 
of it. This is an example of one of the things which we can say is a 
matter of civic pride that it is being done. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomas. That is a good statement, Mr. Bow. 

These figures are more or less tentative figures, are they not? You 
would not mind reducing them about 15 or 20 percent? Would you 
trade on 15 percent ? 

Mr. Banner. I will give you an example: We have negotiated a 
contract on one job estimated at $5,000. We negotiated it for $4,800. 
That is 4 percent. 
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CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, let us take a look at the other items. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Chairman, there is one item, which is the Civil 
War Centennial, which appears on page 8 of the justifications. 

Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we shall insert the bottom 
portion of page 8 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Activity 10. Civil War Centennial Commission.—To properly assure the sup- 
port and participation of the District of Columbia in the commemoration of the 
centennial of the Civil War, the Commissioners have created a District of Colum- 
bia Civil War Centennial Commission consisting of 22 distinguished residents 
of the District. The Commission is formulating plans for this observance in 
fiscal year 1961, of which the major event will be the reenactment of the events 
of the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln on March 4, including the swearing-in 
ceremonies, the inaugural parade, and the inaugural ball. 

To prepare for this observance and to establish an information center to 
encourage and assist visitors to the area for the centennial observance, a small 
staff of secretariai and clerical personnel is requested. This staff will enable 
the District to conduct the 1961 portion of this observance. 

Similar commissions have been established in 20 States. In recognition of 
the great interest that will attach to the Maryland-Virginia-District of Columbia 
area, the Maryland commission has an initial appropriation of $155,000 while 
Virginia has appropriated $1,387,000 (including a memorial structure) for the 
period 1960-62. 

Application of funds 











Temporary positions Salary Employee Other Total 
benefits 

1 secretary, GS-6.__----- Ses RAS. ae Gee ye $4, 493 307 400 $5, 200 
2 information clerks, GS-5_.........-.-..----... 8,112 688 400 9, 200 
Travel _- peaoaseseneneee sti S: 500 500 
Telephone and postage... ---.--.-....--.-.---..- +f . ; pees 1, 000 1, 000 
Printing. - wm aoirinc etieaiialaes nile 7, 500 7,510 
Other contractual services_. ie a Bey eh ees 1, 100 1, 100 
Supplies " Se eee Ae ae oe 500 500 

Total 4% 7 12, 605 995 11, 400 25, 000 














Mr. Tuomas. This request is for the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission in the amount of $25,000. 

Your justifications state as follows: 

To properly assure the support and participation of the District of Columbia 
in the commemoration of the centennial of the Civil War, the Commissioners 
have created a District of Columbia Civil War Centennial Commission consisting 
of 22 distinguished residents of the District. The Commission is formulating 
plans for this observance in fiscal year 1961, of which the major event will 
be the reenactment of the events of the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln on 
March 4, including the swearing-in ceremonies, the inaugural parade, and the 
inaugural ball. 

You further state that similar commissions have been established in 
20 States. 

Now, you break down this $25,000 as follows: One GS-6 secretary ; 
two information clerks at GS-5; and the two information clerks come 
to $8,112. The other one is in the amount of $4,493. 

Your “Travel” is about $1,000. Your “Telephone and postage” is 
$1,000. Your “Printing” is about $1,500 and “Other contractual 
services,” $2,200. 
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Excuse me. Let me correct this. Your salary cost is $5,200 plus 
$9,000; that is about $14,000. And your travel is $1,500, and so forth. 

What do you have to say about this, Mr. Sedgwick ¢ 

Can you not absorb all of this cost and do the work through the 
regular staff of the Commission ? 

Mr. Sepewick. I am sure we cannot. Let me say off the record 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sepewick. Mr. Chairman, I am intensely interested in a proper 
and high level observance. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are the Chairman of this Commission ? 

Mr. Sepewick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas, What is your normal business? 

Mr. Sevewrck. I practice law, but my second love is American his- 
tory. 1 could almost make a statement taken from your State, how- 
ever. Someone asked General Hood where his division was. He said, 
“Lying dead on the field.” I had a division behind me this morning. 
I had the Executive Vice President of the Board of Trade and I had 
the Executive Director of the Federal Centennial Commission to sup- 
port me in what I wanted to say, but they have other commitments. 
So, Lama little bit in the position of the Texas general. 

Mr. Triomas. You may proceed. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sepewick. I would like to say this: I think the Congress, by 
legislation, in creating the Federal Commission has gone out in favor 
of centennial commemorations appropriately handled. Forty-one 
States, I am informed, have now set up centennial commissions. The 
District of Columbia, likewise, has set up its Commission here, and 
for more than a year 20 of us have been working with planning, be- 
cause we believe that the District of Columbia should be, perhaps, at 
the hub of much of this commemoration. Actually, we have served 
more than a year without compensation, and we ask for none now. 
The USO Center has offered to us adequate floorspace for a centennial 
information center. To staff that center is our very practical problem. 
Maryland has already appropriated for the present year of 1961 
$155,000 for centennial expenses. Virginia has appropriated 1.3 mil- 
lion-and-some-odd dollars. However, the District of Columbia is 
without appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Sedgwick, you are certainly to be commended for 
your patriotism and your energy and ingenuity and we are delighted 
tohave you. Weare not going to detain you. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jonas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Trroatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not see why we do not celebrate the ending of the 
war instead of it beginning. 

Mr. Sepewick. That is in our planning, too. Believe me, I wish 
there were more time permitted because 50 percent of our program 
here, if I had my way, would be in relation to the intermediate schools, 
junior and senior high schools. T would like to have a greater empha- 
sison American history was not restricted to the Civil War story. 
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I talked to the Superintendent of Public Schools and he set his 

administrative assistant to work on it. I would like to see competitive 

essays with proper awards for excellence and I would like to see at 

the graduate level 
r. Taomas. All based upon the Civil War? 

Mr. Sepewick. Yes; pretty much. Virginia is already doing it. 

In relation to your State, sir, I can say that you have appropriated 
$100,000 for a monument at Vicksburg. I think Texas has in their 
legislative mill an appropriation request of between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars for your State centennial. 

Mr. Tuomas. It was a great historical event but there is a lot of 
sorrow and grief, too. 

Mr. Sepewick. At another time I would like to make an answer to 
that. We think it can be handled, not in a divisive way but in a way 
that will emphasize the greater union and strength of our country, not 
because of the war but as a result of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Sedgwick, we are delighted to have you, and if 
you have a good essay prepared send it over to us for the record. 

Mr. Sepewick. I would like to offer for the record a list of what 
the several States are doing, many of them in relation to appropria- 
tions for this activity. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many are there? 

Mr. Sepvewick. Twenty-one States. 

Here is a prospectus on Manassas for which they are getting 
$94,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will put your original statement in the record. 
(The statement follows:) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1960. 


Several years ago, the Congress legislated in favor of a Civil War Centennial, 
nationwide in character, and created a National Centennial Commission. There- 
after 41 States set up State commissions and the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, likewise, have set up a Commission to handle the District’s par- 
ticipation in the overall centennial program. Specifically, the District of Colum- 
bia Commission will provide and supervise the observances and commemorations 
that will take place in Washington during the next 5 years. 

Virginia has provided its commission with almost a million and a half dollars. 
Maryland has provided $350,000 for the first 2 years of the centennial. Their 
planning is elaborate and challenging to us. The District’s Commission, entirely 
without funds and on a volunteer basis, has been functioning for a year and a 
half. Your chairman and others have a personal investment of money and time 
in the work thus far entered upon. We look to the Congress to provide substance 
for our planning. A chronology of some 300 events that occurred in Washing- 
ton 100 years ago has been prepared, a considerable number of which should be 
appropriately observed during the coming 5 years. 

We believe other areas should be covered in our planning and these are listed 
below. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars annually will do no more than cover minimum 
office and secretarial expenses, printing, and will staff and operate for the use, 
assistance, and convenience of visitors a centennial information center. A larger 
annual appropriation would include some or all of the following: 

1. Information center (enlarged activity). 

2. Paid executive director. 

8. Erection of markers on statues, buildings, sites. 
4. Special events, performances, and pageants, etc. 
4. Awards for winning essays (to schoolchildren). 
6. Limited TV-radio. 

7. TV-radio, enlarged programing. 
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8. Cooperating with various State commissions. 

9. Receiving visiting delegations (such as 6th Massachusetts, 7th and 69th 
New York Regiments, etc.). 

10. Fortifications in and around Washington. 

11. Exhibits and displays. 

12. Awarding of graduate fellowships (in history). 

138. Museum. 

14. Microfilming of documents and records. 

15. Collection and preservation of documents. 

16. Erection of a permanent Civil War memorial or museum, or 

17. Purchase and restoration of a building (for museum). 

18. Erection of highway signs and markers. 

19. Specific events, such as 

. First inauguration of Lincoln. 
. Battle Hymn of Republic (Willard Hotel). 
Congressional Medals of Honor. 
Emancipation Proclamation. 
. First national observance of Thanksgiving. 
. Battle at Fort Stevens. 
Second inauguration of Lincoln. 
Postwar events. 
. Grand review. 

10. Cooperate with Virginia (Bull Run Battles), Maryland (An- 
tietam and Monocacy) and with Pennsylvania (Gettysburg), by par- 
ticipating to the extent that we are financially able. 

The writer believes that Washington should take its place in the centennial 
effort and that indifference toward or disregard of our opportunity is something 
too grievous to contemplate. 

Respectfully submitted. 


OWA M OR ONE 


Pau J. SEDGWIcK, Chairman. 


Mr. Tuomas. Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. We greatly appreciate your courtesy 
in coming and you are welcome to stay as long as you like. 

Mr. Sepewick. It is my privilege to speak for this subject because 
many of us feel if it is appropriately handled it can be one of the 
greatest things in the next generation. 

Mr. Tuomas. I imagine your judgment on this is good, 
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DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. C. WELLING, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 
KENNETH BUCK, FINANCE OFFICER 
HENRY F. HUBBARD, PERSONNEL OFFICER 


FreperaL Empvoyvers Heautru Benerrr Act 


Program and financing 





























Presently | Revised Difference 
available estimate 
a mpeanemenen er eammoaeeR Tr AT LDS MKC aT a 
Program by activities: | 
ee cerns cnadkdsenunkensosme cp ep < $42, 600 kf ee 
2. Administrative services: | | 
OS ee ee ee 218, 200 | OS 7 eae 
(b) Space rental___- 375, 000 | 375, 500 | wniae 
3. Budget__.__ [oS * a Se eee icnetnnee we ageel 146, 800 EE Sh, 
sti ahh = el nan ce kawaotant 3, 336, 300 3, 383, 400 | + $47, 100 
5. Internal auditing.............-...-...-- nl < 193, 500 | 193, 500 |....... nieiod 
RA TE ITE, LL ALL a 109, 600 2 Fer 
7. Personnel: | 
is) Copeman. Si silks - oid OY. i sks | 279, 400 | oy See 
(6) Employees’ disability compensation. _..__..___-| 230, 000 230, 000 |....-..--. oa 
(c) Employees’ unemployment compensation__ 246, 000 | 246, 000 eee BU 
(d) Workmen’s compensation, administrative ex- | | 
eben oF i ae 4b 253, 000 | 968000 1s ce daccun cess. 
Cs  ecensetnints iia dhdeateial 288, 600 | SM A tewnsienticnce 
Total obligations__._.....__.__- ; 5, 719, 500 | 5, 766, 600 +47, 100 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ____- 5, 719, 500 5, 766, 600 | +47, 100 
Object classification 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimates | 
Total number of permanent positions . } 683 €R0 | +6 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions { 1] 
Average number of all employees 659 665 | +6 
Number of employees at end of year 672 678 +6 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $3, 861, 903 $3, 888, 195 +-$26, 292 
Positions other than permanent 21,010 21,010 
Other personal services ’ 18, 613 18, 613 
Subtotal 3, 901, 526 3, 927, S18 +26, 292 
Deduct portion paid from advances and reimburse- 
ments__.-- 3, 058 3, O58 
Total personal services__ 3, 898, 468 3, 924, 760 +26, 292 
02 Travel_- 14, 579 14, 579 
03 Transportation of things_- 300 300 
04 Communication services 77, 723 77, 963 +240 
05 Rents and utility services___ $70, 210 $85, 006 +14, 796 
06 Printing and reproduction. - 74, 382 74, 382 
07 Other contractual services 40), 399 400, 485 SH 
Services performed by other agencies 24, 843 24, 843 
08 Supplies and materials 74, 784 76, 555 +1, 771 
09 Equipment : 33, 917 36, 122 +-2, 205 
41 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 251, 395 253, 105 +1, 710 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 398, 500 398, 500 | 
Total obligations___- », 719, 500 5, 766, 600 +-47, 100 
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Mr. THomas. Let us turn to this item of the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act in the amount of $47,100. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Please place in the record at this point the justifications for this 
item. 
(The justification follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount fiscal year 1961, for “Department of General Admin- 
istration,” $47,100 

Activity 4. Finance.—The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act will impose 
additional workload and functions in connection with payroll and retirement 
activities for some 24,000 employees and approximately 550 new annuitants each 
year. In order to conform to accounting and reporting procedures including 
the additional amounts withheld from employees and the processing of termina- 
tions, new enrollees, and changes in enrollments, will require $47,100 for coun- 
seling, payroll, and machine tabulation personnel. 

More specifically additional responsibilities assigned in implementing the 
Federal employees health program include: (1) counseling and interpretation 
of insurance plans and initiation of change documents in connection with 
annuitant participation in the program; (2) furnishing information regarding 
status of individual accounts of all District employees and annuitants originating 
from such external sources as the carriers, other governmental agencies as a 
result of interagency transfers; (3) additional payroll computations for in- 
dividual deductions from employees’ salaries and to ascertain the Government’s 
contribution; (4) preparation and submission of required reports to the Civil 
Service Commission as provided by law and regulations; (5) receipt of registra- 
tion forms from departments, filing of agency copies and mailing of copies to 
carriers; and (6) receipt of identification cards from carriers, checking of 
ecards against eligible registrants, and distribution of cards to departmental 
employees. Some 1,000 changes per month occurring through new employees, 
separations from service, and changes in status will be processed. These 
changes will necessitate a review of records and recomputation of control totals 
by types of enrollment within plan options for some 80 payrolls for amounts 
to be withheld from enrolled employees and for agency contributions. Neces- 
sary statistics also will be developed in connection with the preparation of pay 
period and other periodic reports to be furnished the Civil Service Commission. 
It is further estimated that the clerks will be required to service approximately 
15 to 20 informal inquiries a day from employees relating to coverage and status 
of accounts. Counseling and clerical costs are estimated at $22,178 for four posi- 
tions and related costs. The task of recording employee deductions and the 
Government’s contribution, and segregating those deductions for each payroll 
by types of enrollment within plan options, will impose an additional burden 
on present mechanized payroll operations. A new checkwriting card must be 
created and processed, which will inerease card handling by approximately 
700,000 cards each year. Key-punching and verifying workload in connection 
with payroll changes will increase. Additional tabulating time for payroll 
processing will be required since new information relating to the health insur- 
ance program will have to be summarized and prepared for some 80 payrolls, 
and new reports on the program will be prepared and furnished to the Civil 
Service Commission for each pay period and periodically in accordance with ac- 
counting requirements. 

Tabulating time required for payroll processing will increase by approxi- 
mately one-third as a result of the more complex machine accounting require- 
ments of the health insurance program, thus necessitating additional tabulating 
equipment and personnel. 

This will consist of : one additional card punch with operator; one additional 
407 accounting machine with operator; and additional counter capacity on four 
accounting machines. 
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A total of $24,922 for tabulating operations to furnish counseling and informa- 
tional services to annuitants, clerically process documents and reports, and in- 
crease the card-punching and tabulating operations in connection with the 
payrolling procedure will require the following increases : 


Application of funds 





Salaries Employee | Other costs Total 
benefits 














Repmenties, O6-4........--chtdbieinbsiccisésoted $4, 992 $341 $750 $6, 083 
eh Sanaa agement eae oet 13, 479 921 1, 455 15, 855 
1 tabulating machine operator, GS-5_.......... 4, 056 (i ee 4, 333 
1 clerk (key punch), GS-4_...........--...---.. 3, 765 9 SRR 4, 022 
GE ses PEs es in Preece 240 240 
NEEDS Be dts Nona sdkacibb bivscobhnbcualevssscnbuavecdfaducncweecwcce 14, 796 14, 796 
i ceen a. Uno cee eae nois eke nan eoenheakekpousuesusentied | 1, 800 1, 800 

7,129 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas How many employees do you have in the District? 

Mr. Back. Approximately 24,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Including schoolteachers, policemen, firemen, and 
allothers. Break that down as between schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, and the regular people in the city. 

Mr. Husparp. I do not have it with me but approximately 4,500 
schoolteachers and approximately 2,500 policemen and approximately 
1,100 firemen. 

I will supply the exact figures for the record. 

(The palgetion follows :) 


District OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


Distribution of authorized positions (as of July 1, 1960) 























Arn ttt sai elie sie a ae 9, 430 
Wage board SSL 52s TTe Re CE Ae BYE OLE oP EES re Fe Ee ee aT See ee eee TS ERB 6, 589 
epee Ginn MGNOG) MENON sie le Le 4, 892 
Ren con Aine el beled a els ay eis Jy 2, 715 
Firemen SRS REET earl eet © ROEM EoD EAT eu et Was fe, Se 1,119 
Miscellaneous special groups___......_--_-_____.----~- 371 

Ee SEEDS 025/800! Bi tt b 8 bata CSEENt ie tat een ae eae ere ey Sewer 25, 116 





Mr. Tuomas. How many policemen? 

Mr. Hupsarp. About 2,500, between 2,500 and 2,600. 

Mr. Tuomas. Break down this item of $47,100. It is a straight ad- 
ministrative problem, if you have 24,000 employees, to take care of 
that health problem. You will have to buy some equipment and I 
notice that you set out here a number of items. 


CHANGING OF RECORDS 


How many do you think will be changing records on a monthly 
basis? I believe you set out a figure of 1,000. 

Mr. Back. We estimate 1,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the change in population and size of 
family ? | 
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Mr. Back. It is a guess, but based on the best information we can 
get, that will be the work load. 


POSSIBILITY OF ABSORBING ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many additional employees do you have to 
have ? 

Mr. Back. We are requesting six additional employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. Break down the rest of this total. You have an 
item of supplies for approximately $1,800 and rental of machinery 
$14,790 ber then you have one counsellor at $6,000 with three clerks 
at approximately $1,500 each. In other words, you have about $30,000 
out of your $47,000 for salaries; is that right? 

Mr. Back. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of that can be absorbed ? 

Mr. Back. I do not think we can absorb any of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of 24,000 people you cannot absorb 6? 

Mr. Back. This is additional work, over and above anything we 
have had before. Our payroll operation is an operation where there 
is no slack. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand, but with 24,000 employees, you cer- 
tainly can absorb 6 new employees to put them on this new work. 

Mr. Back. We have a payroll to meet every day and our payrolls 
are staggered in such a way that we are—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How many vacancies do you have on your rolls to- 
day out of 24,000 people? How many vacancies today ? 

There is no day in the week that you have less than 800 or 900 
vacancies ¢ 

Mr. Husparp. That is about right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think you could borrow 6 out of that 800 or 
900 vacancies and absorb that ? 

Mr. Back. Mr. Chairman, I would not know where to start to bor- 
row them. They are not in my department. 

General Wexiinc. Mr. Chairman, we operate under a peculiar ar- 
rangement in the District government. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee allots us positions by various departments and various functions 
within the department. The few times that we have made a switch 
from one to another, we have been confronted with that operation 
to our disadvantage. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, then I would recommend that you 
borrow help from one department to do the job instead of coming up 
here and asking us for that. 

Mr. Bow. He said he gets hell from the other committee. 

Mr. JENsEN. But perhaps they would not object to a tempora 
loan for a one-time activity like this. When you have an extra jo 
or extra work to do in one department of business, you do not go out 
and hire a lot of extra help, or even one extra person. You say, “All 
right, go over and do that. I am going to loan you to that department 
for 6 months, a week, or a day.” 

Do not tell me you cannot do it. I know you can. 

General WELLING. Sir, in my years in the Federal service, we not 
only do it for 6 weeks, a month, or a day, but we do it permanently. 
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In the District government we are under restrictions, position by 


position. 
Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record, ) 
Mr. Bow. No questions. 
Mr. Jonas, No questions. 


MuniciepaL Courr 
WITNESS 
WALTER F. BRAMHALL, CLERK, MUNICIPAL COURT 


Program and financing 














| Presently Revised Differenee 
{ available | estimate 
—— —- \- “ * 
Program by activities: 
1. Juvenile court. ___---- : Ney ESAS : $689, 700 GOOD, Fee 12s... itis... 
2. Municipal court eee S S 1, 431, 500 | 1, 643, 200 | +$11, 700 
3. Municipal Court of Appeals aebtn set Sep 168, 400 | ——— i 
4. District of Columbia Tax Court-_____..___- 38, 000 05 008 Bi ois casi al 
5. United States courts.___......_..-- | 3, 106, 000 | 9, 100,000. |. s52--,.4ns<ne 
; . i. 4 i obieted 
SE I VO EE AO 5, 633, 600 5, 645, 300 +H, 700 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ___.__- 5, 633, 600 5, 645, 300 +11, 700 
Object classification 
ee tS See ot ™ 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_____- Be 333 333 J 
Average number of al] employees--__-_..--.....-._..- 331 $31 | * 
Number of employees at end of vear 331 331 | 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions .___...___- ¥ i “1 ae | $2, O83, 654 $2, 083, 684 ; 7 
Other personal services F 42, 835 54, 535 +$11, 700 
Total, personal services. __.-_...-- - qocenes 2, 126, 519 2, 138, 219 +11, 700 
ot . .. eee "here i on . 9, 447 9, 447 3 
04 Communication services__.-.........-.-- é : 34, 791 | 34, 791 Jie 
05 Rents and utility services____- : 21, 846 21, 846 4 
06 Printing and reproduction ___- : 24, 230 24, 230 
07 Other contractual services _ _- ai ated 3, 203, 022 | 3, 203, 022 
Services performed by other agencies &, 692 &, 692 
08 Supplies and materials_- Rte TS" ™. 27, 825 | 27, 825 aaa e 
09 Equipment-_-___.-..----- ve 48, 825 | 48, 825 cate 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions _- 128, 403 | © | Gta eeeeecers® 
. . ' 7 : | 
Total, obligations..._.. : be 5, 633,600 | 5, 645, 300 | +11, 700 





Average grade and salary 











| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate| 1961 estimate 





6.8 $5, 536 
17, 817 





6.8 $5, 408 


Average GS grade and salary 16.7 $5,260 | 
Average salary of ungraded positions_--- 17, 825 | 17, 817 | 





OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, let us take a look at the municipal court 
item here. Let us put page 11 on the record. 
(The page follows :) 
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Courts 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1961, for “Courts,” $11,700 


Activity 2. Municipal court.—The amount of $11,700 is required to provide 
for the retirement pay of a judge of the municipal court. 

Section 11(a) of Public Law 512, 77th Congress, approved April 1, 1942 (56 
Stat. 190), provides for the retirement of judges of the municipal court after 
20 years or more of service and that any judge who so retires shall receive 
annually in equal monthly installments, during the remainder of his life, a sum 
equal to such proportion of the salary received by such judge at the date of 
such retirement as the total of his aggregate years of service bears to the 
period of 30 years, to be paid in the same manner as the salary of such judge. 

A successor to Judge George D. Neilson has been nominated by the President 
of the United States and Judge Neilson will retire before the end of the current 
fiscal year 1960. Judge Neilson’s annuity has been computed on the basis of 20 
years service, which will provide an annuity of two-thirds of the annual salary 
of $17,500. 

There is no established retirement fund for the judges and their retirement 
must be paid by the court from specially appropriated funds. It is not possible 
for the court to absorb any part of this sum from the appropriation recently ap 
proved by Congress for the year 1961. 

Application of funds 
Other: potnonal:- services: 2 oa A eee $11, 700 


Mr. Tuomas. The amount is $11,700 required for the retirement 
yay of judges of the municipal court. What is the regular salary ? 
What contribution has been made, and so forth? Bring us up to 
date, please. 

Mr. Bramuaiy. My name is Walter F. Bramhall, clerk of the mu- 
nicipal court. 

Mr. Tuomas. Give us the salary, contributions, and give us the 
answers to some of those questions. 

Mr. Bramuat. Yes, sir. 

The salary of a judge of the municipal court is $17,500 per annum. 

Mr. Tuomas. Ten-year period ? 

Mr. Bramuaty. Ten-year period. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bramuary. Public Law 511, 77th Congress effective 1942, pro- 
vided that judges of the municipal court who served a minimum of 20 
years are to be retired, or may be retired at two-thirds of their regular 

salary. If they serve 30 years it would be at full pay. In the past 18 
years only two judges have been fortunate enough to have reached 
the 20 years of service. 

Mr. Tuomas. It takes two things: one, they have to have good health 
toserve and No. 2, they have to be appointed. 

Mr. Bramnari. Some of them did not make the reappointment. 

Mr. Tuomas. And have the good health required. 

Mr. Braman. That is right. 

We have had about six or seven of our judges die before they 
reached that point. ; 

Mr. Tuomas. How long does this retiring judge serve ? 

Mr. Bramnaty. Asa judge for 20 years. His term ran out 4 years 
ago because prior to 1948 their terms were 6 years. 

“Mr. Tuomas. Has he been getting his retirement ? ? 

Mr. Bramnat.. No, he has been serving. The law permits a judge 
to continue to sit as a judge and receive a regular salary until his 
successor is appointed and qualifies. 
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Mr. Tuomas. This is the right amount of retirement? 
Mr. Bramwaty. Yes; $11,700. 
Mr. THomas. The next item, please. 

Mr. Bramuary. I would like to point out one other thing. You 
mentioned the contribution, under the act of Congress setting up this 
retirement, there is no contribution. However, they must serve a 
minimum of 90 days a year depending on good health. Judge Scott, 
who has been on retirement for the past 2 years, has been serving about 
5 or 6 months ‘a year. The public is getting a real benefit from him. 

Mr. Tuomas. Please wish him well. 

Mr. Bramuaru. Did I answer all your questions ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Perfectly. 


DePaRTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE 
WITNESS 
GERALD M. SHEA, DISTRICT, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
OperRATING EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





























Presently Revised | Difference 

available estimate | 
- — "| oo —— —__—__——| —— —— 

| | 

Program by activities: | | 
EE SS 252,000 | $252,000 |.....-...2.... 

2. Public assistance: | 
(a) Public Assistance Division__...........-....---| 7, 027, 000 | Ak re 
(6) Surplus food division... ....-- scapes aiataiiaswa 166, 000 | BERD Bs desdembnedads 
(c) Elementary school lunch program.-_----.-.---- al 30, 000 67, 300 +$37, 300 
S44. ~ . | eR ROSS Re eee | 3, 190, 000 aaa eee 
4. District of Columbia welfare institutions__-_..........-- | 3, 285, 000 oe } eee 
ea iaicnmitanivcsccevccusewmeemans 5, 195, 000 | $0 eee 
ieee ast. 5 x's cate el! tars aa | Ba 
aa a rnicetinsndeneinoninitininetl 19, 145,000 | 19, 182, 300 | +37, 300 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.----| 19, 145, 000 | 19, 182, 300 | +37, 300 

Object classification 
| Presently Revised Difference 

| available | estimate | 
a ame ee oe hae: — ert —— 
Total number of permanent positions__................-..-.-- 1, 985 | 1,991 | +6 
Average number of all employees. _.__._._..._......---.------ 1, 860 | 1, 866 | +6 
Number of employees at end of year___..........---.-----.----- 1, 825 | 1,831 | +6 
01 Personal services: | bry | f : 
SO CLEA CELA. -| $8, 437, 620 | $8, 469, 900 | +$32, 280 
Other personal services. --........--.-.-- 329, 758 St GEE Tiwecncenepuceb 
ES a a er en Rae wo SR a 8, 767, 378 8, 799, 658 | +32, 280 

Deduct portion paid from advances and reimburse- | 
TE Le aceneel | 510, 281 SN De 
OIDs gettwoseuccscaecncsapbiok | 8, 257, 097 8, 289, 377 | +32, 280 
I ec ciibmannsaue 52, 298 | 52, 779 | +481 
03 ‘Transportation of things__..............-...-..--.-..--.-- 4, 090 ff ae ae 
ew onieueraeseoedemennss 78, 785 | fC eee 
ES eee 189, 071 189, 071 | 3% 
ep ae ee Ce NN oo each det se ewencb cous 8, 565 8, 765 | +200 
07 Other contractual services... ............................. 1, 934, 601 REE Titeddotebueinicie 
Services performed by other agencies............-...-- 66, 595 67, 336 +741 
I a ai 1, 654, 680 C0 = 
Co SEG SIE 82 2S A se 2S es SS 266, 946 268, 446 +1, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_-._..............-.---- 6, 723, 464 6, 725, 562 | +2, 098 
naa 53 Peer ty eh ee ee su 19, 236,192 | 19, 273, 492 | +37, 300 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges__..........-..-...---- 91, 192 |  - § Pee 
CO Ee oe ee 19, 145, 000 | 19, 182, 300 | +37, 300 
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Average salary and grade 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Average GS grade and salary . -..........-----.-------+-------- 5.0 $4,560] 5.1 $4,679) 5.2 $4,714 
Average salary of ungraded positions............----------.--- 3, 659 3, 755 3, 888 














Mr. Tuomas. Taking up Public Welfare now, we shall insert page 
12 in the record. 
(The page follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1961, for “Department of Public Welfare,” 
$37,300 

Activity 2c. Elementary school lunch program.—This request is to enable the 
Department of Public Welfare to work toward the rehabilitation of the families 
of some 2,800 additional children receiving free lunches at the public schools. 

The 1960 appropriation act contained funds for the establishment of a free 
lunch program for approximately 2,000 needy elementary schoolchildren en- 
rolled in the public schools of the District of Columbia. An amount of $30,000 
was made available to the Department of Public Welfare to employ the necessary 
social workers and other staff to screen the applications for this program to de- 
termine eligibility for receiving the lunches and, in addition, to rehabilitate the 
families of the children receiving needy lunches. 

The 1961 appropriation act included an additional $258,000 for public schools 
to enlarge the program to feed approximately 4,800 children. The supplemen- 
tary $37,300 requested by the Department of Public Welfare is necessary to 
provide screening and rehabilitative services to these additional children. 
Specifically, the additional staff will permit establishment of neighborhood social 
services, and this will provide for both more effective screening of applicants 
and more intensive case service directed toward family rehabilitation. Family 
rehabilitation will permit removal of the children from free lunch rolls, and 
more important, will result in a closely knit and socially responsible family unit. 


Application of funds 














Salaries | Employees Other Total 
benefits costs 
ee a eee $7, 030 $618 $250 $7, 898 
3 Bocial Werieete, Ges <2 bid kl ede eleven 17, 970 1, 581 750 20, 301 
1 clerk, GS—4_ Pee Se ee. © een ee 3, 7! 331 250 4, 346 
SENG, WEG concn aces cut tocceguennedemuenes ae 3, 515 309 250 4, 074 
SOU 6 £405 decbssed uhedede Didieloe da bun wblthinedes btlda dnl owns bbineesceaae 481 481 
PTE os wagwncansndsdessuensdiipbasaemiaecesereteta SS Ss Orr sa 200 200 
nd idpeniadecs snaccsceeeentnbnadiemaanal | 32, 280 2, 839 2, 181 37, 300 














Mr. Tuomas. Let us take up the Department of Public Welfare, 
$37,300. This is the elementary clined lunch program and the re- 
quest is to enable the Department of Public Welfare to work toward 
the rehabilitation of the families of some 2,800 additional children 
receiving free lunches at the public schools. We certainly cannot ob- 
ject to these children receiving these lunches but what are they going 
to do with the families? 

Mr. Sura. What we are going to attempt to do is to provide a 
screening process and some efforts at rehabilitating both the children 
and the families. 

You will recall when this program started there was provision for 
2,000 children. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You talk about screening and rehabilitation but what 
are you going to do? What does it mean? You are going to have 
about six additional people and this all for salaries; is it not? 

Mr. Sura. Yes; and a small amount for printing and travel. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was this submitted to the regular committee for the 
regular 1960 budget. Pr presentation ? 

{r. Herman. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Sure. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suea. What we are attempting to do is to provide, first, screen- 
ing at the time an individual makes application for a school lunch. 
Parents make application to the school, hes the school principal indi- 
cates from his personal knowledge if he thinks the child is in need 
of a free lunch. Those applications are then turned over to our three 
caseworkers and they visit the home. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you spending on your lunch program 
now ¢ 

Mr. Sra. From the public welfare point of view in 1960, $30,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Suea. This program when established by the Congress was di- 
vided into two sections; approximately $266,000 was given for 2,000 
children in the public school appropriation of which $30,000 was 
transferred to the Public Welfare Department. 

In the 1961 budget, an additional amount of $159,900 was appro- 
priated to the public schools for the additional number of children; 
namely 2,300. We are requesting $37,300 for the additional staff of 
social “workers to do this rehabilitative work that has actually been 
in effect for approximately 9 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is going to be the function of these six people? 

Mr. Sura. They are going 'to attempt to provide casework services 
for some of the families that have been given free lunches, and to try 
to attempt to find out why they have to ) receive the free lunch. 

We also want to try to devise some method by which these individ- 
uals will not have to continue to receive the free lunch and possibly 
use more intelligently that which they have. 

Mr. Tuomas. Any questions? 

Mr. Boranp. Are all of these families mostly on welfare now / 

Mr. Sura. They may nor may not be. Many of these people, you 
see, are low income families. The man is working full time and, 
therefore, he is ineligible or his family is ineligible. 

Mr. Boranp. Ineligible for free lunch? 

Mr. Sue. No, sir. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
| WITNESS 


| ‘JAMES A. BLASER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





Presently | Revised | Difference 























available estimate 
ee - —_— — | ———___—__—- | ——_____ ———_|-——__—-—_ 
Program by activities: 
Administration $90, 000 | $99, 000 | ities 
2. Program planning 132, 300 | 132, «4 Isa s6sbepeeerss - 
3. Design and engineering | 77, 700 Tay Ga bow. ogtiecuell 
4. Operation and maintenance ; 2, 238, 000 } 2, 259, 200 +421, 200 
Total obligations 2, 538, 000 | 2, 550, 200 +21, 200 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) | 2,538,000 | 2, 559. 200 fF 491, 200 
| 
Object classification 
Presently | Revised Difference 
available estimate 
RAE PER ETS CPS Boke ETE SSeS BT eS ee Pe! Ll lad ee! Se Ce See, SUE PE hs Ee 
Total number of permanent positions... ........~-- Ae 303 OOP 1.24. 62.3... 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...............-- 67 67 | - 
Average number of all employees. - --- eae aie A. 367 367 |... . 
Number of employees at end of year..---..--......-.--.--.--- __ 366 } 366 |. - 
01 Personal services: Py ROIS a | TEE STE ; 
Permanent positions-_----- Pee eee ne | $1,326,080 | $1,326,080 |...........-.- 
Positions other than perm: vnent.. sag aaleienoaes 217, 747 217, 747 ROL G08 
Other personal services. .....-.-.--- +225 - snsck ees 53, 971 53, 971 : se! 
Subtotal | 1,507, 798 “1, 807,708 |...-.-.-2.---- 
Deduct portion paid from advances and reimburse- | 
M8 VASE BR ASME LE 49 Rib SSA 114. we tal 31, 600 | 81, 600, iJ. sate... j 
| ouneract 
TOSE) POTSOUR) BOT TION. 2.40 cc cnt pospganeeecenane 1, 566, 198 LAE Teetoinchumeto< 
02 Travel BP (6 BMT OH Sie SMEAR NTR CSET) ORES 2, 069 gem t......2.-- 
04 Communication services.....--...--------- pee Gera 360 Serie 
eR a ra are eae ae 343, 690 263; OOO Ni chk 
06 Printing and reproduction. ........-...--..-----.--- ee 4, 300 | re Fes ae 
07 Other contractual services____. indghathdceunee 35, 856 | 35, 856 pa tae Pee 
Services performed by other agenc SA ne ea A 381, 498 402, 698 | +21, 200 
OS OES EEE 5 ee ee 89, 442 % 3 ae 
09 Equipment-__- SE 2 a Ee ee 15, 551 15, 561 |...... wbdon 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions......----.---.-- hee 99, 036 i 99, 036 CELTS 
Total GUT. hod 3 ab bei lei whieh ol bb alee. 2, 538, ‘000 | 2, 559, 200, 21, 200 








Mr. Tromas. Now, turning to Department of Buildings and 
Grounds, let us put page 13 in the record. 
(The page follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1961, for “Department of Buildings and 


Grounds,” $21,200 


Activity 4. Operation and maintenance.—Installation of bird-proofing systems 
on several buildings in the vicinity of the District Building has resulted in an in- 
crease in the number of birds roosting on the District Building. The effect of 
this is that the building presents an unsightly appearance; a malodorous and 


56863—60——_S 
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unsanitary condition exists; and the apparel of persons entering and leaving 
the building is subject to shocking and permanent damage. The situation is now 
demonstrably critical and corrective action must be taken without undue delay. 

Bird proofing will be done by installing a combination metal cap and electronic 
type bird-proofing system on the District Building complete with pulse generator 
and pulse transformer. The metal cap installation shall be installed on all flat 
surfaces for which such a system can be adapted. The electronic type system, 
consisting of porcelain insulators and wire, shall be installed on all other pos- 
sible roosting places such as column caps, moldings, projections of architraves, 
ornamental carvings, and window heads. 

Application of funds.—Other contractual services $21,200. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is for the installation of bird-proofing systems. 
What is this about ? 

Mr. Buiaser. This involyves—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at the figure of $21,200 for bird 
proofing which is to be Pa by installing a combination metal cap 
and electronic type bird-proofing system on the District Building com- 
plete with pulse generator and pulse transformer. The metal cap in- 
stallation shall be installed on all flat surfaces for which such a sys- 
tem can be adapted. The electronic type system consisting of por- 
celain insulators and wire, shall be installed on all other cooaiie roost- 
ing places such as column caps, moldings, projections of architraves, 
ornamental carvings, and window heads. 

How do you arrive at this figure?’ How many buildings? 

Mr. Buaser. Mr. Chairman, this is only for the District Building. 
That is the building at 14th Street. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did you arrive at this figure? 

Mr. Buaser. We discussed the nature of the installation with the 
representative in the area who has installed this same type of system 
before. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is his business going from town to town? 

Mr. Buaser. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you put this out on competitive bid or do you do 
a little private negotiating with this one firm ? 

Mr. Buaser. This type of installation will be put out on com- 
petitive bid. 

Mr. Tuomas. After all, there is no particular monopoly in this 
field of work. 

What is the system anyway, setting up electric wires or what? 

Mr. Buaser. It is a combination of things. The flat surfaces are 
covered with pieces of metal with an upturned edge to keep the birds 
from roosting. The ornamental portions of the building having curli- 
cues, and such things as that, are covered with a system of wires placed 
approximately an inch and a half off the surface of the building. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of this is for materials? 

Mr. Biaser. Approximately 60 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the rest is labor ? 

Mr. Buaser. Materials 60 percent and labor 40 percent. 

Mr. Botanp. Are you going to drive these birds to all of the other 
buildings in the area? 

Mr. Buaser. They have driven them to us. 

Mr. Bow. We put this device on the Supreme Court Building and 
the New House Office Building and we are sending them downtown. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES—WaGE ScALE EMPLOYEES 
WITNESS 
HENRY F. HUBBARD, PERSONNEL OFFICER 
Program and financing 





Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 





Program by activities: Personal services, wage scale em- 
ee | a a a $745. 000 +$745, 000 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.....|..........---- 745, 000 +745, 000 

















Object classification 





Presently Revised Difference 

















available estimates 
01 Personal services (permanent positions) ...................|-----.-------- $700, 038 +$700, 038 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - ---- EEDA Mie ELEM 3 SE 44. 962 +44, 962 
Pate NG S555 sis ccascscaeenn NLR ee eR Se 745, 000 +745, 000 





Mr. Tromas. With respect to “Personal services, wage scale em- 
ployees,” let us put in pages 14 and 15 of the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


PERSONAL SERVICES—WAGE SCALE EMPLOYEES 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1961, for “Personal services, wage scale 
employees,” $745,000 


This amount is required in order to pay an average increase of 5 cents per 
hour for the District regular wage board employees which was approved by the 
Board of Commissioners effective the beginning of the first pay period after 
February 11, 1960. A supplemental appropriation of $270,000 was approved for 
the amount of increases relating to fiscal year 1960. The request for $745,000 
concerns the amount required for fiscal year 1961 which was not known at the 
time the 1961 budget was submitted. 

Pursuant to the provisions of part V of Reorganization Order No. 21, as 
amended, the District Wage Scale Board held two meetings on January 28, 1960, 
and February 3, 1960, to consider a report from the District of Columbia Person- 
nel Office regarding results of the present wage surveys for regular wage board 
employees. 

The new schedule of rates affects 98 percent of the 5,634 District regular wage 
board employees. The increases range from 2 cents per hour at grade WBR-1 
to 19 cents per hour at grade WBR-18, averaging 5 cents per hour per employee. 

The continued rise in wages is not in itself a peculiarity of this locale. Wages 
and prices have continued to spiral upward. For example, national gross hourly 
earnings which include the District of Columbia, have increased 5 cents per hour 
between January 1959 and December 1959. (This, coincidentally, approximates 
the increase that is now being proposed for the District.) In addition to the 
changes in gross earnings for the past year, there have been steady increases in 
the relative cost-of-living both nationally and locally. Such trends are indicative 
of continued upswing in wages. Members of the District of Columbia Wa 
Scale Board concluded that it was to the interest of the District to keep pace 
with the existing wage trend. 

Weighing all factors, the District of Columbia Wage Scale Board recom- 
mended to the Commissioners approval of a new regular wage board schedule 
effective no later than the beginning of the first pay period after February 11, 
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1960. The Board of Commissioners concurred in this recommendation on Febru- 
ary 9, 1960. 

Application of funds 


The increase requested will be transferred to the departments to supplement 
the available appropriation. 


Financial analysis 





Wage board regular 

















Personal | Retirement Total 
service | 
aa a RO I Lat D eee iets 

Public schools-_-........----. $106, 681 $6, 919 $113, 600 
Public library.......-- 6, 990 | 410 7, 400 
Recreation department. - 13, 476 824 14, 300 
Metropolitan police_____- 4, 800 | 300 5, 100 
Fire department __- 2, 600 | 100 2, 700 
Department of Public Health 51,991 | 3, 309 55, 300 
Department of Corrections 7, 800 | 500 8, 300 
Department of Public Welfare: ..2-2.-..-.-........-.....---- | 22, 100 | 1, 400 23, 500 
Department of Buildings and Grounds________________-___-_. | 20, 400 | 1, 300 21, 700 
Department of Highways and Traffic___........._._..-.____-- | 4, 500 3, 400 57, 900 
Department of Sanitary Engineering_-_....-...........--.----| 310, 100 20, 100 330, 200 
a iuuepanmentiaid 31, 000 2, 000 33, 000 
ee ee 46, 000 3, 000 49, 000 
en NNO CMRI 2 ss reese sss ~- sie nsesicd 21, 600 | 1, 400 23, 000 
ee 2) eT em. 2 700, 038 | 44, 962 745,00 

By fund: | 
NO C5. 5 WIG. ahaha sh aad: ds 514, 538 | 33, 062 | 547, 600 
apace nt lit dele ae A earn lees 48, 000 | 3, 000 | 51, 000 
Water fund.____- CESSES 42 Le es RSW TREES 83, 600 | 5, 400 89, 000 
Sanitary sewage works fund___..............._.....-.....- 53, 900 3, 500 | 57, 400 
700, 038 44, 962 745, 090 


EE | ene Se ee Oe wees 





Mr. Tuomas. This is an item involving $745,000. 
How many people are involved in the request / 


Mr. Hupparp. 5,634. 


Mr. THomas. How much guesswork is in these figures ? 
Mr. Hvpsarp. It is a precise as we can make it at the present time. 
Mr. Tuomas. What period of time does it cover? 
The increase went into 
effect in February 1960 and we have already received from the Con- 
gress a supplemental for the 1960 fiscal year in the amount of $270,000. 


Mr. Hvupparp. It covers fiscal year 1961. 


Mr. Tuomas. This covers what? 


Mr. Husparp. Fiscal year 1961, beginning July 1 and running 


through June 30. 


Mr. Tuomas. How did you come up with this accurate figure of 
$745,000 when you have 30 days to go, plus 12 months which makes 


13 months. 


Mr. Hvusezarp. This is our best projection of what it will cost us, 


sir. 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you not think you ought to wait and have some 


more precise idea? 
time. 


with and then come back 6 months from now. 
Mr. Hupzarp. As I say, this is our best estimate at the present 
time. 
Mr. Tuomas. You will have to take three or four bites at it, but if 
a wait 6 or 8 months from now you will know exactly what you are 
oing. 


This is not a proper supplemental item at this 
Let it accrue and that will give you a good formula to work 
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Mr. Hunsarp. We know what we are spending now in the current 
fiscal year since February of this year. This amounts to $270,000 
which has been allowed by the Congress 1 in its supplemental for the 
current year. 

Mr. THomas. Suppose you have a wage increase in the next 30 or 60 
days. It will not include that? 

Mr. Hupparp. It would not. There will not be a wage survey made 
until next fall or next winter. 

Mr. THomas. Whose figures do you accept # 

Mr. Hussar. The Bureau of Labor Statistics. That is for the 
Federal agencies and the District government. 

Mr. Tuomas. What. is the number of employees ? 

Mr. Hupparn. 5,634 is our best count as of today. 

Mr. Tuomas. The increase ranges from 2 cents per hour to 19 cents? 

Mr. Hupsarp. That is correct; an average of 5 cents an hour per 
employee, or in other words a 3-percent increase. 

Mr. Tromas. What is the urgency for that right now / 

Mr. Hupsrarp. Beginning July | we are without the additional 
funds to pay the increase which is now in effect. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has not accrued and it does not accrue aintil the 
fiscal year starts and that will not start for 30 days. 

We gave you a supplemental about 2% months ago, did we not? 

Mr. Hurparp. That is correct, for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did you come out on that? That is right—you 
will not know definitely because you have another 30 days to go? 

Mr. Hussarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have to do a little guesswork and we had to do 
a little guesswork ¢ 

Mr. Hursarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. We see what your problem is and you are doing all 
that you can do under the circumstances. 

There is no fault to find with you at all but I am just pointing out 
what might be better for all concerned. Your job is to present this 
and we are delighted to have all of you with us. 


COMPENSATION OF BoarDsS AND CouNcIL 


WITNESSES 


D. P. HERMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 
FREDERICK T. HALLER, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF APPEALS AND 
REVIEW 
Program and financing 























Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Program by activities: C ope nsation of Boards and Conny 
(object class 01)......-.-- sdetgnus ence pit aaneneenin $12, 750 +$12, 750 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - _-. | mc biena dese 12, 750 +12, 750 





Mr. Tuomas. With respect to compensation of boards and council, 
we shall put pages 16 and 17 in the record. 
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(The pages follow :) 


This has become necessary because of an opinion of the Corporation Counsel 
that public members of agencies, created by the Commissioners pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952, who perform functions other than advisory 
must be compensated in accordance with the classification laws. Without the 
authority requested here, the members of these boards and council must be com- 
pensated under the provisions of the classification laws or as experts and con- 
sultants under Public Law 600, 79th Congress, neither of which are particularly 
appropriate for these types of employees. The Congress has recognized in the 
past the desirability of empowering the Commissioners to establish the hon- 
orariums paid to members of certain examining and licensing boards. It is 
believed that the boards and council included under this appropriation should 
be treated similarly. — 

Also under study are 19 other boards, councils, or commissions, to determine 
whether they are affected by the Corporation Counsel’s opinion. Based on a 
preliminary review it is believed that the duties of the 19 agencies are advisory 
rather than executive, and hence would not be subject to the Corporation Counsel's 
opinion. 

Application of funds 


RN I NN I i hes coerch sped erences eeemeney eheheom maemo wneebes $12, 750 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMPENSATION OF BOARDS AND COUNCIL 


For an amount, fiscal year 1961, “Compensation of boards and council,” $12,750 


An amount of $12,750 is requested to pay honorariums to public members of 
six boards and councils. The honorarium is based on an estimate of $6 per 
hour or $25 per meeting. The amount is to be transferred by the Commissioners 
to the 1961 appropriations from which the honorariums are properly payable. 
The appropriations and the board or council concerned are as follows: 


1. Executive Office: 
(a) Board of Appeals and Review____-----------------_---_--- $450 
(A total of $14,450 is required, the difference will be 
made up through savings from the reorganization of the 
work of this Board.) 

















Co) Sine EEO Bem on 450 
(c) Commissioners’ Youth Council_.___.-----------___--___-_- 4, 800 
NESS Le . ee anne ARNE Sm eeC ee 5, 700 

2. Regulatory agencies: 
Board of Parole aie =e -. 4,800 
Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety Board____._____________-___ 1, 800 
pei aca A RA eS TE | 6, 600 





8. Department of Motor Vehicles: Board of Revocation and Review of 
Hackers Identification Cards 








SE: iain phere terpeeientenpioeneapenp perme smermspreneregmeinmeenrenmmarmenengiertp 12, 750 


Mr. Tuomas. This is the item of compensation of boards and 
councils, $12,750 and this is for six boards and councils. The hono- 
rarium is based on an estimate of $6 per hour or $25 per meeting. 
The amount is to be transferred by the Commissioners to the 1961 
appropriations from which the honorariums are properly payable. 

. Herman. We have not had to pay the members of the board but 

as our Corporation Counsel recently ruled that under organizational 

lan of 1952 the Commission delegated administrative duties to these 

ards and commissions they should be paid since we cannot accept 
volunteer service. 

Mr. THomas. Must be compensated in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act ? 





~~, teats ook. teeaee 


ns i=! 
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Mr. Herman. That is right at present. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you start paying this distinguished group here, 
you are going to have to get some money, even if you pay them only 
half of what they are worth. This is chickenfeed and sort of like 
the draft boards in the country. If you ever start paying them 
instead of appropriating to General Hershey $28 million, it is going 
to be about $56 million. 

Mr. Herman. We requested language to permit the Commissioners 
to fix compensation for the members of this Board at approximately 
$6 an hour. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is more or less an honorary service for these 
patriotic men mainly ? 

Mr. Herman. They have been patriotic up to this point but our 
Counsel says we are not permitted to accept volunteer service. 

Actually, the request should be $26,750. The Commissioners re- 
organized the Board of Appeals and Review and effected a saving 
of $14,000 which has reduced the request to $12,750. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people are involved? How many mem- 
bers are serving on your boards and councils ? 

Mr. Herman. The Board of Appeals and Review has 13 members; 
Board of Parole, 2 at present, although the Commissioners are con- 
sidering increasing it to 4; and the Minimum Wage and Industrial 
Safety Board, 3; the Board of Revocation and Review of Hackers ID 
Cards, 1. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total ? 

Mr. Herman. Forty-three. 

Mr. Tuomas. The justifications also say that— 
also under study are 19 other boards, councils, or commissions, to determine 
whether they are affected by the Corporation Counsel’s opinion. 

If one is affected, why not all? 

Mr. Herman. Because we believe at this time they are just doing 
advisory work, not administrative work. They are in an advisory 


a 

r. THomas. You mean that you have been getting these distin- 
guished men for years and years without even giving them a kind 
word ¢ 

Mr. Herman. We have been very, very fortunate, shall I say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. I agree with you. 

Gentlemen, any questions? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Jonas. The thing that worries me is that when you start pay- 
ing these people, you are liable to have a reduction in the quality of 
the people who serve, are you not? 

Mr. Herman. I have here the Chairman of the Board of Appeals 
and Review and I would like to have him speak to that point. 

This is Mr. Haller. 

Mr. Hauer. I was recently appointed Chairman of this newly re- 
organized Board of Appeals fe Revise and I had instructions from 


the Commissioners to pick top echelon people for the 13 positions on 
our Board. I think we have done just that. They must be citizens 
of the District of Columbia for at least 5 years, and six of them must 
be attorneys with at least 5 years practice in the District. 
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I think the six citizen members that have been selected other than 
the lawyers, are top drawer people in the District. 

Mr. Jonas. You misunderstood me. I understand that. That was 
when you were getting them to serve as honorary members, but when 
you start putting them on a salary, will that not be an excuse for some 
people to decline to serve / 

Mr. Hatter. I cannot speak for the other boards, but that certainly 
would not apply to the Board of Appeals and Review. The people 
we have selected will be appointed for 3 years. 

Mr. Jonas. What does your Board review ? 

Mr. Hatier. May I read a paragraph of the order? 

Mr. Jonas. If it is not a long one. Tell us what you review. 

Mr. Hatter. Our Board hears appeals submitted by applicants for 
licenses, permits, and certificates, from adverse action taken by officials 
of the Department of Licenses and Inspection with respect to the 
denial of a license, permit, or certificate, by persons with respect to 
suspension or revocation of such licenses or certificates currently in 
effect and by persons directly refraining from acting in accordance 
with inspection or regulatory requirements. 

It goes on to several other departments. 

This Board hears appeals from * * * 
and it winds up with— 


* * * such other matters as the Board of Commissioners may assign to the 
Board of Appeals and Review for appeal consideration. 

Mr. Jonas. How many members? 

Mr. Hater. Nineteen. 

Mr. Jonas. How often do you meet ? 

Mr. Haier. We have board hearings consisting of three members 
of our Board and we meet once a week but we have a backlog of orders 
and we probably meet two or three times a week. 

Mr. Jonas. That is $475 a meeting ? 

Mr. Hatter. It will not run that much after we get this backlog 
disposed of. 

Mr. Wetiinc. They do not all meet. 

Mr. Hatter. There are only three on each board and one of the 
three is a full-time District employee and would not be compensated 
on that basis. 

Mr. Jonas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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District Depr Service 


WITNESS 
D. P. HERMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 


CapiraL OQuTLAy 


Program and financing 









































| Presently Revised Difference 
| available estimate | 
AMES 4 BADE ad es es ek cd put Peete |——_—_—— -} 
Program by activities: | 
1. Capper-Cramton repayment. .--..-.......-.-.---------.} $660, 371 8 eee 
3. Court Dunding répayment: -.... 2... oe Sc 2c | 199, 000 199, 000 | . BL ea. OS 
3. Water system expansion loan repayment-__........----- 711, 000 711,000 }...... badd - 
4. Hos spite Facilities Act repayment.._.._.......-....-.-. 6, 629 407, 129 | +$400, 500 
5. St. Elizabeths maximum security building repay Bb ecle v= tentieotien: 144, 500 +144, 500 
Total obligations... igi. iii al liiw wien id | 1, 577, 000 2, 122, 000 | +545, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -..--- 1, 577, 000 2, 122, 000 | +545, 000 
| | 
Object classification 
Presently | Revised Difference 
available | estimate 
14 Interest_- e dedcvecenductaseceunen ees $457, ois | $457,018 | tite thin ie 
15 Taxes and assessments...-...--.------------------------- 1, 119, 982 | 1, 664, 982 +$545, 000 
Onn SNIRTIOED.... cv iddbiedcncwidedideuucceeesndteel é t 577,000 | 2, 122, 000 | +545, 000 
Program and financing 
| 
Presently Revised Difference 
| available estimate 
— — a —_ ee 
Program by activities: | 
1. Construction and permanent improvement of schools__| $5, 471, 996 $8, 844, 996 fag a = 
2. Construction and permanent improvement of libraries _| 520, 000 820, 000 
3. Improvement of recreation units - 169, 339 | 191, 339 bie W00 
4. Construction and permanent improveme ent of police } | 
buildings 19, 000 | 19, 000 |... -. i 
5. Construction and permanent improvement of fire | | 
houses ; 395, 000 | 480, 000 +85, 000 


6. Construction and permanent improvement of public 
health buildings...............--. } 
. Construction and permanent improvement of correc- | j 
tional buildings. e | 225, 000 | 1, 083, 800 | +858, 800 
8. Construction and permane nt improvement of ‘public 


349,489 | 1, 349, 489 | 


~ 


welfare buildings. ._.. 1,084,000} 2,194,000 | +1, 110, 000 
9. Construction and permanent improveme nt to District | | j 

buildings. Terence. 431, 000 | 856, 000 | 7 
10. National Zoologic: il Park construction_.___- 240, 000 | 240, 000 

Total obligations................-..-.-- Bhatt a "9, 904, 824 | 16, 078,624 | +6, 173, 800 





Mr. Tuomas. On “District debt service,” let us put in pages 18 and 
19 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 
District Dest SERVICE 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount in fiscal year 1961, “District debt service,” $545,000 


Hospital Facilities Act repayment, $400,500.—Public Law 648 of August 7, 
1946 (60 Stat. 890) and amended by Public Law 221 (65 Stat. 657) and Public 
Law 85-73 (71 Stat. 2483) provides for more adequate hospital facilities in the 
District of Columbia by acquiring land, constructing buildings, and making 
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grants to private agencies. The District of Columbia, under the amended act, 
is required to repay 50 percent of the net cost at the annual rate, without inter- 
est, of 3 percent of such 50 percent. Of the $37,455,453 which has been author- 
ized to be appropriated for this purpose, $23,410,000 has been granted for a hos- 
pital center located in the Soldiers’ Home grounds which was occupied in the 
spring of 1958, and $14,045,453 for grants to seven private agencies. The Dis- 
trict’s share of this liability is estimated to be $17,557,977. 

On August 3, 1959, the General Services Administration reported that con- 
struction work at Providence Hospital had been completed. The grant from the 
Government for this construction was $4,097,040, of which the District’s 50 per- 
cent share will be $2,048,520. An amount of $61,400 is required to make the 
first payment on this grant. 

Construction work at the Washington Hospital Center has been completed and 
final settlement is pending. Although final cost figures have not been submitted, 
it is estimated that the net cost will be $21,070,500, of which the District’s 50 
percent share will be $10,535,250. An amount of $316,100 is required to make 
the first payment on this grant. 

As of August 3, 1959, construction was 99 percent complete on grant No. 2 at 
Children’s Hospital and final settlement is pending. This grant was for $234,000, 
of which the District’s 50 percent share will be $117,000. An amount of $3,500 
is required to make the first payment on this grant. 

The construction work at Casualty Hospital, as of the same date, was also 
99 percent complete. Final settlement is pending. The grant for this project 
was for $1,300,000, of which the District’s 50 percent share will be $650,000. 
An amount of $19,500 is required to make the first payment on this grant. 


Summary 
Providence Hospital grant: Ist payment______-______-_.___________-__- $61, 400 
Washington Hospital grant: 1st payment____________________________ 316, 100 
Children’s Hospital grant No. 2: 1st payment_________-_ Sapte ussseadeceereliateneanae 3, 500 
Casualty Hospital grant: Ist payment______________________________- 19,5 
oho (ane Ae a eee re 400, 500 


St. Elizabeths Hospital maximum security building, $144,500.—Public Law 
472, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 443) provided for beginning construction of this 
building. This law also provided that with respect to construction of new facil- 
ities hereafter authorized, and expenditures for major repairs of building and 
grounds, the per diem rate calculated for the District of Columbia pursuant to 
section 2 of the act of August 4, 1947 (61 Stat. 751), shall include a proportionate 
share of repairs and the annual increment of the depreciated total cost of such 
construction, such depreciation to be based on the estimated life thereof, not 
exceeding 40 years, beginning with the fiscal year following completion of con- 
struction, and such proportionate share shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipt. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has indicated that con- 
struction work has been completed and that final settlement was pending. Al- 
though final cost figures have not been submitted, it is estimated that the cost 
will be $7,776,000. Repayment of this grant at 214 percent per annum for the 40- 
year period will require an annual payment of $194,400. The District of Colum- 
bia’s share of this amount each year will be based on the current per diem rate. 
It is estimated that this rate for the 1961 fiscal year is approximately 74 percent. 
An amount of $144,500 is necessary to make the first payment on this grant. 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the interest rate? Three percent ? 

Mr. Herman. There is no interest rate on these payments. 

Mr. Tuomas. None? 

Mr. Herman. None. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which hospitals, the big center ? 

Mr. Herman. The Hospital Center. There are several hospitals 
involved: The Providence Hospital grant, Washington Hospital 
grant, first payment; Children’s Hospital grant No. 2, first payment; 
Casualty Hospital grant. 

Mr. Tuomas. $37,455,453 has been authorized to be appropriated 
for this purpose and $23,410,000 has been granted for a hospital 
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center located in the Soldiers’ Home grounds which was occupied in 
the spring of 1958 and $14,045,453 for grants to seven private agen- 
cies. 

The District’s share of this liability is estimated to be $17,557,977. 

Ribas is the total amount owed by the Government for these hos- 
pitals 

Mr. Herman. Our share of the District grants would be approxi- 
mately $18.5 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. That includes the latest ? 

Mr. Herman. Yes. 

Mr. Tuoomas. What about Children’s Hospital ? 

Mr. Herman. In Children’s Hospital, our share, grant No. 1, is 
$220,000, and grant No. 2 is $117,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at this figure of $545,000? 

The justifications show the first payment for Providence is $61,400; 
Washington Hospital grant, first payment, $316,100; Children’s Hos- 
pital grant No. 2, first payment, $3,500; Casualty Hospital grant, 
first payment, $19,500. 

Are these 40-year loans? 

Mr. Herman. These are 3314-year loans, paying 3 percent back 
every year. 

Mr. Tomas. No interest ? 

Mr. Herman. No interest. 

Mr. Tuomas. Some of these loans go back 10 years. I remember 
the first one under Public Law 648. 

Mr. Herman. That is the authorization act, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Construction did not get started for 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Herman. Yes; and, in fact, we have not received the final cost 
of the Hospital Center yet, or the computation as to how much we 
owe. 

Mr. Tuomas. The only difference between this and the sewer proj- 
ect is that they dropped a little interest on you of about 3 or 314 per- 
cent over a period of 40 years. As of today it will be 4.25 and this is 
interest. free? 

Mr. Herman. Yes. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. Tomas. How are the hospitals doing financially ? 

Mr. Herman. I am sorry, sir, but I would not be able to make a 
statement on that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does anybody know how the big Center is doing? 

We in the committee have built most of these hospitals but unfor- 
tunately we do not keep up with them too well financially. How is 
the big one doing—Children’s Hospital ? 

Mr. Herman. We can furnish a statement on that for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. If it is not too much trouble. 

General Wertiinc. Commissioner Karrick would know, were he 
here; but he is handling the Zoning Commission today for me. 

(The information follows :) 


HosprraL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN THE District OF COLUMBIA 


Twenty years ago there was considerable publicity and discussion concern- 
ing the antiquated and hazardous hospital structures in the Nation’s Capital. 
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It was estimated by the Director of the Hospital Service Agency that an ex- 
penditure of approximately $70 million was then needed to provide Washington 
with modern hospital facilities. 

During the war, new hospital plants were constructed for George Washing- 
ton University Hospital and Georgetown University Hospital under the pro- 
visions of the Lanham Act. 

Subsequently, Public Law 648, 79th Congress, approved August 7, 1946, made 
funds available for the construction of the Washington Hospital Center which 
consolidated the former Emergency, Episcopal, and Garfield Hospitals. This act 
was extended by Public Law 221, 82d Congress, approved October 25, 1951, to 
make assistance available to other hospitals in the District of Columbia. The 
hospitals which took advantage of that assistance are Children’s, Providence, 
Casualty, Georgetown, Columbia, and Sibley. The dates when these institu- 
tions completed their projects and the approximate cost of those projects are 
shown in an accompanying table. 

All of these hospitals which have been constructed with the governmental as- 
sistance described above are voluntary nonprofit institutions. The District 
government does not participate in the management of these institutions, nor is it 
represented on their directorates. However, the District government does regu- 
late them from the point of view of protection to the general public. It also 
purchases care for indigent patients from all of these hospitals with the excep- 
tion of Columbia and Sibley. 

The hospitals with new plants are heavily utilized with the exception of the 
specialized institution, Children’s. The normal percentage occupancy for a 
general hospital is usually considered to be about 80 percent. In the District of 
Columbia, however, that percentage runs as high as 94 at Georgetown, 87 at 
George Washington, and 86 at Providence. Casualty and the Washington Hos- 
pital Center have had special problems connected with the opening and utiliza- 
tion of their space but their percentages are in the neighborhood of 85 percent. 
Sibley Hospital, with its very old building, has a percentage occupancy of only 
62 percent. When its new building is completed, however, early in 1961, it is 
expected that the percentage occupancy will be as high as it is in the other 
new hospitals. 

The number of general hospital beds available to residents of the District of 
Columbia is 5.2 for ech thousand population. The number “allowed” under the 
provisions of the Hill-Burton Act is 4.5 for each thousand population. Although 
the District appears to have an excessive number of beds, the high occupancy 
rates described above indicate that the District has no excess. Actually, 40 
percent of the beds are occupied by nonresidents, thereby reducing the number 
of beds available to District residents to 3.1 for each thousand population. 

Thus, it is apparent from the foregoing discussion, that the District of Colum- 
bia now has a number of modern efficient hospital facilities. These facilities are 
well utilized by the people of the entire Metropolitan Washington area. In fact, 
that usage exceeds comfortable operating ratios of occupancy. The Department 
of Public Health receives no information regarding the debts or earnings of 
these hospitals, but it appears that they should be in a comfortable financial 
condition. Children’s Hospital, which has the lowest pereentage occupancy of 
the institutions with new buildings, has reported financial difficulties, but it also 
reports that it is making progress toward solving those difficulties. 

Doctors’ Hospital is privately owned and operated for a profit. It has not 
received any governmental assistance. 


District oF COLUMBIA 


| 











Name of hospital! Approximate date of [Approximate 
construction cost 

—_. rat wan 8 3 = |] iia 
a a ae: 1 one wn tneserennat-eeeec seen a--+-=-| Aug. 20, 1959. ..-....- $3, 600, 000 
Childrens cecal cacaetteedindtaecsmccematilln coat coven Gay k, tee. Mid dh | 3, 700, 000 
< "Sire 5h ddbhonh MO a backs cnewnenn = dn) heey ees Rsk 2, 900, 000 
TN —_ Dec. 1961___- wath aes 1 8, 569, 000 
George Washington wtedeveidevcass ROK: THES o6. = -dascas 2 4,000, 000 
Pe i en. eee oe eS Sn 8, 210, 159 
Siblev_ ieee ens \oces . : ..-| January 1961 ........- 8, 808, 000 


Washington Hospital Center.._.__.-.-....-----.---.-----.- | Mar. 10, 1958.........-| 24,000, 000 





1 Constructed with assistance of Lanham Act; Public Law 221, 82d Cong.; and Hill-Burton funds. 
2 Lanham Act. 
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DeparRTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND TRAFFIC 


WITNESSES 


HAROLD L. AITKEN, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND 
TRAFFIC 
D. P. HERMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 


CapirTaL OuTLAY 


Program and financing 





Presently | Revised | Difference 





available estimate 

Sa = is = a sits TOs it) GS Le 
Program by activities: 

1, Major improvement projects. -_---. owsodbeitnie we $9, 482, 000 $9, 582, 000 +$100, 000 

2. Street improvements and extensions ee | 3, 011, 000 ok Ss sta 

3. Electrical HEPOUENICINES . Sores id se ott wdsdbdn -| 607, 000 607, 000 |_.--.._.--- i 

Total cbligations esi cnx Sanne eee 18, 109, 000 13, 200, 000 +100, 090 

Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -.--- 13, 000, 000 13, 200, 000 “+100, 6 000 

















Object classification 











Presently Revised | Difference 
available estimate 
| | —__—} —____— 
07 Other contractual services eel ae eA ES | $1. 180, 000 $7168, 68) j........s 24 
10 Lands and structures . ‘ bicauews 11, 920, 000 12, 020, 000 +$100, 000 
Total cbitpabints i). jo. LU a se ii 13, 100, 000 13, 200, 000 +100, 000 








Mr. Jonas. Turning to Department of Highways, we find a capital 
outlay item on page 99 for the widening, grading, drainage and 
paving of Dix Street, NE., 58th Street to Eastern Avenue. What 
is the reason for this $100, 000 item? Should that not be in the regular 
bill? That is not a proper deficiency item, is it? 

Mr. Herman. It is an emergency item that came to our attention 
after we prepared for the regular bill. We think it is of sufficient 
importance to include it in this supplemental. 

Mr. Jonas. It is for repairs to a street which has been needing re- 
pairs for years. It was not washed out as the result of a flood or 
earthquake. 

We should be dealing here with emergency items that suddenly 
come up, deficiency items, and I should think that a matter of this 
sort would properly be in the regular bill. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Aitken, the Director of High- 
ways and Traffic is here. 

Mr. ArrKeN. Mr. Congressman, in a general sense you are correct. 
In this case the Commissioners held a hearing on another project in 
the same general area a few weeks ago and the citizens reminded the 
Commissioners that in 1957 they had petitioned for the improvement 
of this street and had asked for it many times since. In the prepara- 
tion of our budget, in the process of putting it together, it was left 
out. The plans are now ready, the citizens have petitioned for it, 
they would like to have the work done. They claim it would give 
impetus to their efforts to rehabilitate the northeast part of the city, 
and this is the time to do it. 
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Mr. Jonas. What part of the cost will the abutting landowners 
ay? 

. Mr. ArrKen. They probably would be assessed 50 percent for 
sidewalks, curbs, and gutter. Where they have sidewalks they 
= not have to pay; where they do not have sidewalks, they 
would. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean in the District of Columbia abutting land- 
owners do not pay any part of the cost for paving streets? 

Mr. Arrxen. If they petition and ask for it, but in a case like 
this 

Mr. Jonas. I would like to state to you that in the little town I live 
in when the city paves a street, the abutting landowners pay half the 
cost. But you do not follow that rule in the District? 

General Wena. In the little town I come from the same thing is 
true. I own to the middle of the street. In the District of Columbia 
the government owns all the land for streets and sidewalks and I 
assume that is the history of it. 

Mr. Jonas. You are paving a lot of streets for the benefit of certain 
individuals. I should think they might pay a part of the cost. But 
that is not the rule here, the Federal Government pays half and the 
landowners pay half? 

Mr. Arrxen. On some streets. In some streets they serve many 
thousands of other vehicles also. 

Mr. Jonas. That is true of every paved street in pretty nearly every 
city. 

Mr. ArrKen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. How long has this street been in need of repair? 

Mr. Arrken. It has never been improved. It has an old macadam 
surface on it now. 

Mr. Jonas. There would be no one very seriously inconvenienced if 
it goes over until next year, would there? 

Mr. Airxen. As I understand these people, they would like to have 
this street paved as soon as possible. They think it would help them 
rehabilitate their section of the city. 

General Wetiina. This item would be chargeable to our highway 
fund, for which funds are available, as differentiated from the general 
fund. 

Mr. Jonas. Half would be charged to that and the other half to 
Uncle Sam? 

Mr. Arrken. That is right. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY ENGINEERING 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. C. WELLING, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 
DAVID V. AULD, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY ENGI- 
NEERING 


CapriTraL OuTLay 


Program and financing 
































Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
2, WE GI oo ocananwscusssebacedtautibuySeaviese $2, 697, 255 OR GUN 208 15255265552... 
2. Sewage disposal: 
[ie Pet i acnkdnnnidentiapetindsedbebdniineeenht 6, 370, 000 10, 208,000 | +$3, 838,000 
(b) Sewage treatment plant. -_------ ga ah 2 ie dak Seine 450, 000 Cg ee 
D Gheveh GOOG é 0. ba sa 8, 212, 986 RL | Reeeiverrers: 
4. TROMINONNG ad 63 3 ~<9sssd 1-6. 5a deh bap pebaie- dente 391, 000 B01, G00. b...26--24-05.. 
ey GN <n co neriteencacere soswaunanecenanen 18, 121, 241 21, 959, 241 +3, 838, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance brought forward_----.......-- —5, 221, 241 66; 991 9G 4. lis 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_-.........-- 12, 900, 000 16, 738, 000 +3, 838, 000 
Object classification 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
iD Riese sale CEE, -...cnumiinndzctiogantsbatesiohaanetale $18,121,241 | $21,959,241 | +$3, 838,000 














Mr. Jonas. We shall take up now the items for the Department of 
Sanitary Engineering, $3,838,000. 

We shall place pages 103 and 105 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. 

(The pages follow:) 


Re.IEF Poromac RIvER POLLUTION AND PUMPING STATION 


Project No. 111-82, relief Potomac River pollution and pumping station, $2,838,- 
000.—The location with which this project is identified is probably the most 
critical, with respect to stream pollution, of any in the District of Columbia. 

For topographical reasons it was necessary that sewers draining vast areas 
along the river as far up as Rockville, Rock Creek Valley to its head at. Laytons- 
ville and areas of the city as far east as Mr. Vernon Square be routed into the 
subject river-bank area. While the flows from suburban areas consist entirely 
of domestic sewage, all of the sewers reaching the subject area pass through 
in-town combined areas from which some storm drainage is collected. 

Because of limitations in capacity of the downstream sewers, relief overflows 
must operate in the project area, These overflows were necessarily designed to 
discharge upon occurence of minor rainfall in any of the tributary areas. In 
recent years, and due primarily to extensive installations of water-wasting air- 
conditioning, it has been impossible to prevent such discharges even in dry 
weather during summer seasons. Under such conditions the overflows consist 
mostly of domesti¢ sewage. 


Because of intensive public use of park lands bordering the river in this area, 
the sanitary condition of this stretch of water is subject to close public observation 
and results in much criticism on account of the obvious sewage pollution. Such 
discharges at the Water Gate (Easby Point sewer) have become a “‘cause”’ among 
organized pollution-abatement groups. 
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Any worthwhile alleviation of this condition will involve large, long, and 
extremely expensive sewers, a major pumping station and other related works. 
The fact is inescapable that large works are necessary in the concerned area, 
The area itself is to be substantially re-made over the next few years by reason 
of the new Roosevelt Bridge and approaches, the west leg of the Inner Loop 
Freeway, and the Foggy Bottom area general upgrading. The District must be 
prepared to undertake sections of the sewerage works required to be installed in 
advance of the new bridge and freeway and estimated to cost over $6 million, 
and the remainder of the project must be completed to enable the project to func- 
tion. Failure to install such sections in advance of or in coordination with these 
other public improvements will render later construction extremely difficult and 
costly and conceivably impossible. 

Cost estimates were prepared by this Department based on extensive experience 
with similar work. Since sewers will be built in public space, no land or demo- 
lition costs are involved. 


Poromac River Force Main 


Project No. 112-32, Potomac River force main, $1 million.—This project is to 
be discharged by the pumping station, provided for in project 111-32, and to be 
constructed near the east end of the new Roosevelt Bridge, to the proposed new 
outfall sewer to be programed under project 113-32. These three projects are 
divided since, even though they are closely related and cannot function inde- 
pendently, they perform different functions and are further related to future 
unprogramed projects. This division also seems to give the best subdivision in 
order to receive the maximum possible grants in and from the U.S. Public Health 
Service under the River Pollution Abatement Act, Public Law 660, known as 
the Blatnik bill. 

Construction of these three projects together with project 109-32 and 110-32 
and with their companion projects in the sewage works program will be the major 
factors in alleviating sanitary sewage pollution in the Potomac River upstream 
from Rock Creek. 


Mr. Jonas. Would you like to supplement the information included 
in the justifications, Mr. Auld? 

Mr. Aviv. Yes. This particular item is not an item that is usually 
in a supplemental. It is not an emergency in the sense that usually 
justifies a supplemental request. It is a part of the pollution abate- 
ment project on which we embarked a couple years ago and a part of 
the funds for this work was appropriated in the 1961 appropriation. 

Mr. Jonas. That is, $7,202,000? 

Mr. Aub. Yes. Part of that came from the sewerage works fund 
appropriated in the 1961 appropriation. This work by law is financed 
from both the sewerage works fund and the general fund. That is 
provided for in Public Law 364 of the 83d Congress, which set up the 
sewerage works fund. So in order to fully utilize the funds already 
available, we need the complementary general fund portion of 
$3,838,000. 

CURRENT NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Jonas. Is this based on engineering studies and firm estimates? 

Mr. AuLp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Construction costs have been established? 

Mr. Aub. This is part of a $70 million overall pollution abatement 
project which the District has been directed, you might say, to under- 
take under the provisions of the Water Pollution Abatement Act. 
That project was initiated by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a year ago. 

Mr. Jonas. We thought when we gave you $7.2 million that was all 
you could profitably spend during the year. What has caused you 
to need this additional $2,838,000? 
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Mr. Aub. We have an end result to achieve by 1966. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean you have run out of money? 

Mr. Auutp. No, sir. To achieve the end result by 1966 we must 
maintain a fairly level velocity. To do that we need to spend money 
at the rate proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Jonas. The answer is you propose to step up the construction 
items and thereby incur additional expense? 

Mr. Auup. We have a certain job to accomplish and to maintain 
the rate necessary to do it by our target date we should be spending 
money contemplated by this request. 

Mr. Jonas. Exactly what are you going to spend this money on? 

Mr. Auup. This will be for what we call project C, our pollution 
abatement project, which in an overall sense is a sewer from Blue 
Plains to the District line along the Potomac River, with another 
sewer along the Anacostia. 

This pariicular pari is related to the Potomae in the vicinity of 
Roosevelt Bridge. This work of ours is involved with all the highway ' 
work. The bridge is now under contract with additional parts 
scheduled. 

Mr. Jonas. Can you relate this $2,838,000 to any segment of that 
plan? 

Mr. Auup. Yes. This pumping station is $5.5 million. This 
$2,838,000 is for that station. We have other moneys in the 
sewerage works fund, complementary funds, also for that structure 
which we will place under contract during 1961. 

The $1 million item for the force main is tied in with the discharge 
site of that pumping station and goes along beyond the Lincoln 
Memorial region. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you think that has to be constructed this year? 

Mr. Aub. We think it should be. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you think it should be constructed along with 
the pumping station? 

Mr. Autp. Yes. We have another bid advertised for the George 
Mason Bridge. 

General WELLING. We discharge raw sewage into that part of the 
Potomac River at this time. We needed this project 10 years ago 
and we need these funds as fast as we can get them if we are to clean 
up the river. 

Mr. Jonas. I understand that, but why was that not included in 
the $7.2 million we have already appropriated. Why does it come up 
as a deficiency? 

General WELLING. This came out of the engineering study fund, sir. 

As I explained early this afternoon, last November and December 
when we set up our capital outlay program for 1961 for the District 
of Columbia, we included a portion of it under the umbrella of avail- 
able revenues. This portion we held back, even though it was of 
equal priority, to be covered by new taxes. The Congress has not 
taken any steps in that direction. 

Mr. Tuomas. May | interrupt there? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 


56863 — 60—9 
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PRIORITY OF CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECTS 





Mr. Tuomas. General, will you supply us with a list showing the 
priority of your capital outlay projects? 

General WELLING. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is the one you and Mr. Jonas are discussing pretty 
high on the iist? 

General Weuuina. It is high on the Engineer Commissioner’s list, 
How it would stand in relation to a school project, I do not know. 

Mr. Tuomas. Supply us a list showing the projects in their order of 
priority. 

General WELLING. Yes, sir. 

(The information has been furnished to the committee. ) 


Pusuic BuritpING CONSTRUCTION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. C. WELLING, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 

DONALD CLEMMER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 

JOHN M. RIECKS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT 
OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT, RECREATION DEPART- 
MENT 

GERALD M. SHEA, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

HARRY N. PETERSON, LIBRARIAN, PUBLIC LIBRARY 

D. P. HERMAN, BUDGET OFFICER 


CapiTaL OuTLAY 


Program and financing 




















Presently Revised Difference 
| available estimate 
| 
Program by activities: } 
1. Construction and permanent improvement of schools $5, 471, 996 $8, 844,996 | +$3, 373,000 
2. Construction and permanent improvement of libraries _| 520, 000 820, 000 +300, 000 
3. Improvement of recreation units. -__- 169, 339 191, 339 +22, 000 
4. Construction and permanent improv ement of police 
buildings_..._..._- | 19, 000 ie: 
5. Construction and permanent “improve ement of fire- 
EEE TE Sa a a ee ee 395, 000 480, 000 +85, 000 
6. Construction and permanent improvement of public | 
NT SSE BEE eee eee er 1, 349, 489 19 OOO t 5 é0di5<.. | 
7. Construction and permanent improvement of correc- | 
tional buildings. _____- 225, 000 1, 083, 800 +858, 800 
8. Construction and permanent improv ement of public | 
ll SS Ree aie oe ee ey 1, 084, 000 | 2, 194, 000 +1, 110, 000 
9. Construction and permanent improvement to District 
a CARE ota SRN ae Tce Rng ae | 431, 000 856, 000 +425, 000 
10. National Toological Park construction_...._.....-- Leeks 240, 000 Wee Gee ia 
NS RE ES FRESE ee eee | 9, 904, 824 | 16, 078, 624 +6, 173, 800 
Financing: Unobligated bal ance brought forward_- -ecue-| 4,131,824 | —4, 131,894 |........-..... 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _................-- 5, 773, 000 11, 946, 800 +6, 173, 800 








{ 
{ 
| 
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Object classification 




















Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
PUBLIC BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

oy Other comtracteal S69 Vites.. .....<. ceccssccccscccndscccoscess $616, 200 $946, 300 +$330, 100 
POOR... 2.5 ccnikuinoapeebdeledtbahbungbiedeegineps babes 684, 500 727, 500 +43, 
* Eee BIN Ser OOUNIN Ss nk itd siwebdncuivsdscouddsceh> eis 8, 434, 785 14, 213, 485 +5, 778, 700 
Ry ee eS ee 2 es 4, 339 BR FRO Nicmnenesonied 

Total, public building construction. -................-..- 9, 739, 824 15, 891, 624 +6, 151, 800 

ALLOCATED TO NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 

01 Personal services (portion of salaries deducted from other 

0S 2 RSS setts Sot pee RR ena Ae Pins |s<te Me 16, 000 32, 500 +16, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction.-_..............-.....-.--..---- 500 1,000 + 
SP Other. comtrecttal GGG VIGNE. 21.26. . cnnssciccsuccesesnssscoce 1,000 2,000 +1, 000 
Se ey SRT CON UIN 35h. tence canceperaniepegegenmis= 2, 500 5, 000 +2, 500 
i) MNO, .. on6) Loci cbabstintininodshintbabewsevandétbelionan 500 1, 000 +500 
> Res Ge S6NUOONNONS .  . acunnnsshponnathuasbescehate ten 143, 500 144, 500 +1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ....................- 1,000 Kt eee As Tee 

Total, National PU DUVIGs «<< .cesccccnneoceqseccacse 165, 000 187, 000 +22, 000 

Datel CORA. Stitt nicceadvnaaeadigeindaldaweed 9, 904, 824 16, 078, 624 +6, 173, 800 














QUESTION AS TO CONSIDERATION OF PROJECTS AS SUPPLEMENTAL 
ITEMS 


Mr. Bow. Turning to ‘Public building construction, capital out- 
lay,” for which you are requesting a supplemental of $6,173,800, who 
can cite a single item in this estimate that is properly a deficiency 
matter? 

Why were these projects not in the regular bill? There is not a 
deficiency in this whole bunch—lI have gone through every one of 
them—not a single one could not have been anticipated for inclusion 
in the regular bill, and some of them certainly can go over to the next 
regular bill. Why do we have them for consideration here? 

General Wetiina. Let me speak to that. 

Last fall when we were getting up our budgetary program for 1961 
we, the Board of Commissioners, approved a long list of items for 
capital outlay, and as far as we were concerned they were of equal 
priority. We selected one group and put them in the appropriation 
request that could be covered by foreseeable revenues. We made no 
differentiation between the two groups as to priority, but we held the 
other portion back because we were asking the Congress to increase 
our District taxes and had they been increased these would have gone 
forward under the umbrella of a package tax increase. A tax pro- 
gram was not passed by the Congress. As Commissioner McLaughlin 
said this morning, it was not even introduced. 

In the request which we submitted for our ‘regular appropriation,” 
as Mr. Bow would call it, in February, we looked to a Federal pay- 
ment of $32 million. While we were making our presentation in front 
of the House subcommittee, we came up with a new revenue forecast 
$5 million higher than previously anticipated and the eo nmittee, 
quite properly, then reduced the Federal payment by $5 million and 
by cutting out certain items they cut out another $2 million. 

We did not work up this list after the first appropriation action was 
taken by the Congress. We did this last fall. Because we did not 
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get any new taxes from the Congress, we have asked for the items 
being considered by you in the general fund. We decided last fall 
these items were of equal priority with those that were presented in 
February. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you mean you could not get any Member of Con- 
gress to introduce a bill to permit you to increase taxes even though 
you requested it? 

General WELLING. Sir, we did not go to Members of Congress. We 
transmitted the request to the Bureau of the Budget and got their 
approval and it went to the Congress but a bill has never been 
introduced. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I see nothing here that actually is a proper matter for 
a supplemental. There is only one that I saw, and that is an item 
of $19,000 for the installation of a sprinkler system in the basement 
of the National Guard armory which is being used for the storage of 
motor vehicles. If there should be a fire there where you have those 
cars stored, you might have some trouble. 

General Wetiina. | think if you heard out the school people you 
would agree some of these items are of immediate essentiality. 

Mr. Bow. Undoubtedly essential, but essential at the time of the 
regular bill when the District subcommittee can give study to them. 

Mr. Chairman, you may want to go through all of these, but it 
seems to me they are matters that should go before the District 
subcommittee. 

General Wetiinc. I would like to have them before the District 
subcommittee. 

BREAKDOWN OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we insert pages 20 and 21 in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. 

(The pages follow:) 


Pupuic BuiLtpING CONSTRUCTION 


Capital outlay 
Project No. Publie schools: 


10-12 Kenilworth Elementary School addi- 
tion $168, 000 
10--29_ _- New elementary school, vicinity North 
Dakota and Kansas Aves., NW 80, 000 
10-34-_ __ New junior high school, vicinity South 
Dakota Ave. and Hamiiton St, NW 2. 600, 000 
10-40 Eliot Junior High School addition 99, 000 
10-60___.- New elementary school, old Garfield 
Hospital site ; ; 107, 000 
10-68_ __-- Bancroft Elementary School addition _ . 33, 000 
10-94_____ New elementary school, vicinity Wheel- 
er Rd and Mississippi Ave., SE--- 111, 000 
10-99_____ Deal Junior High School addition 175, 000 
Total, public schools-_ -- a ee 
Publie Library: 
toy: ee Capital View branch library ; 70, 000 
11-12__-_ West End (Foggy Bottom) Library 230, 000 
Total, publie library - - -- -- > . : " 300, 000 





—— 


= 
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Capital outlay 


Project No. 
12-99_.__.. Recreation Department: Advance planning 
for 8 projects to be requested in 1963__._..-------- $22, 000 
14-8__.... Fire Peper nent: Engine Noone No. 8, 
yerraceeeng 2 OOM. RSE! EAS ek EY 85, 000 
Department of Corrections: 
22-13. -- Additional dormitory, Youth Center... $505, 000 
22-22 Cowbarn and dairy facilities, workhouse. 322, 000 
22-44 Fly-ash control equipment, reformatory_ 31, 800 
Total, Department of Corrections_---_ ~~ ----- 858, 800 
Department of Public Welfare: 
23-55 -. -- Addition to laundry, District of Colum- 
bia Village . 170, 000 
23-27. 5 - Rails for enclosures, District of Colum- 
bia Village______-_- LL 19, 000 
23-27. 6_-. Replace sewer, Deputy Director’s resi- 
dence, District of Columbia V illage - 3, 200 
23-30 _ _- Construct 2 children’s cottages, Junior 
Village _- -. _. 690, 000 
23-16. 3- Repair 12 lavatories, Junior Village _- ve 12, 700 
23-16. 4 Repair steamline, Junior Village_ 15, 900 
23-19. 4_- Correction of ground water condition, 
Receiving Home- ia. 5, 000 
23-43 Chapel, Cedar Knoll School. P 81, 000 
23-7. 6 Remodel toilet and shower facilities, 
District Training School_- 96, 400 
23-44. 2 Install floodlights, Cedar Knoll School 10, 600 
23-44. 6 Blaek-top and fence recreation area, Ce- 
dar Knoll School. * 6, 200 
Total, Department of Public Welfare_________- 1, 110, 000 
Department of Buildings and Grounds: 
24-1 Air condition District Building 49, 800 
24-2. -_. Install new elevator—499 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW 119, 700 
24-3 : Install new elevator—Recorder of Deeds 
Building : 40, 300 
24-5__ Procure transformer—National Guard 
Armory 21, 200 
24-8 : Rehabilitate elevator—various District 
buildings 175, 000 
24-19__.- Sprinkler system—-National Guard Ar- 
mory.<<... 19, 000 
Total, Department of Buildings and Grounds 425, 000 
Total, public building construction____....- ~~ . 6, 173, 800 


Mr. Bow. Is there anything else you would like to say, General 
Welling? 

General Wetuina. I do not want to be argumentative. 

Mr. Bow. Go right ahead, General. 

General Wetiine. Mr. Bow as I said earlier in the afternoon to 
the chairman, in the public works field we work very closely with 
the regular committee, and we never end up with any arguments with 
them. The big item before you concerns schools, and I assume the 
school people are behind me and perhaps you could hear a general 
statement from them. 

As to the predicament in which you would leave the schools if you 
did not make these funds available—and there are other departments 
as well that will feel hurt. I notice the Director of the Department 
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of Public Welfare is raising his hand. We did our best to get tax 

funds from Congress to cover these items. 
Mr. THomas. How many are there? 
Mr. Herman. Thirty-two, I believe. 


General WELLING. 


problem at their Lorton establishment. 
Mr. Tuomas. Who wants to say something for the Corrections 


Department? 


CORRECTIONS DEPARTMENT 


he Corrections people may have a serious 


Mr. Ciemmer. I appreciate the consideration of this committee. 
We can live with the cowbarn. 
another year will not make much difference. 


Another item is living facilities for young adult criminals. 


It was condemned in 1937 and 


We have 


predicted the population in this institution will by 1961 be higher than 


we have living space for. 


that item, shown on pages 58 and 59. 
Mr. Tuomas. Is that your highest priority item in your Department? 


Mr. CLEMMER. Yes. 


Mr. Bow. That is your top priority item? 


Mr. CLemMe_Er. Yes. 


I would like to urge your consideration of 


Mr. Bow. General Welling, could we have from each one their 


item of highest priority? 


General Wetiinc. From each of these groups? 


Mr. Bow. Yes. 
General WELLING. Yes. 


(The information has been supplied to the committee.) 
Mr. Tuomas. I believe it well to place in the record at this point 
the project schedules for the items requested under the Department 


of Corrections. 


(The schedules follow:) 


Capita, OutTitay Prosect ScHEDULE, Fiscat YEAR 1961 


Department: Corrections. 


Project title: Additional X-type dormitory. 


Project number: 22-13. 
Location: Youth center. 


Scope of work: An X-type dormitory of approximately 22,000 square feet, 
identical to those constructed at the new youth center, 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 





Estimated 

















Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
Ee ne yf a Se ee eee San ae Se ee ee 
ee nna te hamden ebansnbslanbearegamretwepamb enone bese wpemeeil 
Plans and specifications. .............-.--- eee re: 4 eee Ria e se) 2 ee ee 
ESN SIE SS ee SIR BED AawdnesrGice~ 8 a eS ee 
Furniture and equipment. --..........-.-..- <j eeeetia eet DE GEG Siecnceantit dan iidices 
cic anannditiiankddenniongbebiemuad PEE Tisenwaccicaee ft Se Pop pee aha 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 
i isis canes mand om nevis omg fF SRE che eee Hehe Eig Beet ree 2" 
Other operating costs.................-.--. Ff ) RERSES Tes ARTE SERRE Tone, VERGE SEOw Tee) Matats SET E 
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CapitaAL OutLtay Prosect ScHEDULE, Fiscan YEAR 1961 


Department: Corrections. 


Project title: Cow barn and dairy facility. 


Project number: 22-22. 
Location: Workhouse. 
Scope 


of work: A facility providing. for 144 producing dairy cows, together 


with maternity stalls, quarters for young stock, a milk storage house, a separator 


unit and silos. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
























































Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
Be Galo Wb sepbbeocbocuudidecsucedeiis Pea ener, RETAFER AT EE AGT AR EBS ae 8 
Pipelhen mary GOT COT cb cnn ens 5 cette discos ancsennsssndladeeeecponanlepeeaseaodeboths 
Plans and specifications - ..............---- SE ME decewwkcennme BLE bicoscnaisaibennaaaenee 
EE Se ee ere eee ene DOES Nnddductauksd BES SSIES Seay ee dss 
Furniture and equipment. -.........-..-..- | 8 SS A Pe eee , 8 De ees 
a dansssboenendidao <aphidd pe. ee errr: 322, 000 10,000 |.--.-.---... 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 
ee tre: SHEET |... .--evquecclincchocipneulceseusennnddiiaieana—anal 
Other operating costs.................--.-- GID a.. -ccaenedduncicudhedudlndalbsididlowsnbhguete 
CapiITaL OuTLAY Prosect SCHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 
Department: Corrections. 
Project title: Fly-ash control equipment. 
Project No.: 22-44. 
Location: Reformatory division. 
Scope of work: Heating plant improvement. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
RI iiactttininbucichiacimerctrimeentnsaiailighieeinnmanneiniiel i ES SR eT Se tnenier eS 
3 ee ee a an a ae 
Plans and specifications... ...........-...-- MELE Daccocdu anne. ERS eT phi eee 
ERE SR ae . ao CE Aa FREES t 
Furniture end equipment... . ..........c.c<]ec--nencsens|cccesceseeselenssesscssnc]<sussauuenn aeegens eames 
hn ccvcncananstsibdbbbsacueeanda / ef a os $1,000 [on ccccceoshishisihowaee 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
DE GIMPONOMAD. ... 2 ndiinnd stn dude dendddbiide béctaide nh due U1 Reidel bbl Shae JSR Sutlbpenncessinccengneseae 
eee See re fae Maes) aa 




















Mr. Bow. Does anyone else want to speak for their particular cate- 
gory? 
General Weturnc. Mr. Clemmer took less than 1 minute. 
the others can limit themselves to 1 minute. 


Perhaps 
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Mr. Bow. We are not asking them to limit themselves to 1 minute. 
They are entitled to be heard in full. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rrecxs. As General Welling has said, we feel all of these proj- 
ects are as urgently needed as the ones granted to us during the regular 
appropriation hearings. Actually, the projects that were deferred until 
the second submission were the ones on which the work had not pro- 
gressed to the point where deferment would have caused the District 
to lose money if any delay occurred. 

These projects before you today are projects which, to us, are as 
important as those that were approved. 

Our top priority is the new junior high school in an area where we 
have severe overpopulation. We have three junior high schools in 
that area and in September we will have approximately 1,200 pupils 
over and above the capacity of those three schools. As the years go 
by this need increases until by 1965 we will have in excess of 2,700 
pupils over and above the capacity of the three junior high schools, 
causing severe overcrowding, part time, and the lowering of educa- 
tional standards. That is the top priority so far as the schools are 
concerned but, as I stated previously, the need for all these projects, 
to the Board of Education, was just as urgent as the need for the ones 
approved in the regular 1961 Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Tuomas. Place in the record the schedules for the projects 
requested. 

(The schedules follow:) 


CapiraL OuTLAY Project SCHEDULE, Fiscan YEAR 1961 


Department: Public schools. 

Project title: Kenilworth Elementary School addition. 
Project No.: 10-12. 

Location: 44th Street between Nash and Ord Streets NE. 
Scope of work: Seven regular classrooms. 

Fund: General. 

Urban renewal area: No. 

Capacity: 210. 





Estimated | Percentage 





























Estimated Funds Requested | balance of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date | complete budget 
} | request 
Eton aan | —_——{_>~———-—-— 
—_ PTT eae. <5. ee 2 a Se Gcudepeud dt -Saiess, . Se arinas 
Preliminary survey........---- ee saa } baets 5 wees. Laer at eee: 
Plans and specifications - -___--- : $9, 000 nats $9, 000 | ade 100 
Construction __ Be | 150, 000 ber f= 150, 000 oe 100 
Furniture and equipment -_-_-__- Re IRESS | oc "| 2a see si OS re | 100 
ee EE ete Res LS "Wide @6040 of 522 Bi! |), ee ees eres 
| | | 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 ! 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Maintenance _- a 2 A Se Se Lee Oe | $1, 086 $1, 862 $1, 862 | $1, 862 $1, 862 
Other operating costs..................... 4, 021 3, x | 3, 513 3, 623 3, 734 








17 months only. 
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CapitaL OutTLay Prosect SCHEDULE, Fiscat YEAR 1961 


Department: Public schools. 
Project title: New elementary 
Project number: 10-29. 


school. 


Location: Vicinity of North Dakota and Kansas Avenues NW. 

Scope of work: 11 regular classrooms, 2 kindergartens, 1 atypical room, speech 
room, reading room, multipurpose room, library, health suite, administrative 
offices, general storage rooms, book room, all-purpose room, recreation facilities, 
custodians’ room, teachers’ room, and standard playground development, 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: 
Capacity: 448. 


No. 























Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
DE, comsmicnnetaarmessuascssgaanbaLownn $80, 000. |..........-- $80,000 }.....------- 100 
PUGUIMINGLY GUTVOY --.5 a5 55 oo cin rece fo cccanbocesa fe sooo peecweisascsesssseu couseaedhas paetucceuuen 
Plans and specifications... ...........-..--. AS ee rrr ere $55, 000 |.....-..---- 
SOMEONES 65-5 -~.. gcccnccasesssh sume 100, OE Wien n nn sncenslacesacsesess 790,000 j....----..-.. 
Furniture and equipment. __--_-......---- aan SE, SSE ct a 
(ee ee ee CN 80, 000 Rt ees 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
ee ee eer ee $3, 924 $3, 924 $3, 924 $3, 924 , 924 
Other operating costs.............--.------ 35, 830 $2, 252 33, 155 34, 057 34, 962 




















CapiTaAL OutLay PrRoJect SCHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public schools. 
Project title: New junior high 
Project number: 10-34. 


school. 


Location: South Dakota Avenue and Hamilton Street NE. 
Scope of work: 20 general classrooms, 4 boys’ shops, 3 girls’ shops, 1 typing 
room, 1 mechanical drawing room, 1 biology room, speech room, reading room, 


3 general science rooms, 2 musie 


2 


rooms, 


art rooms, 1 oral English room, gym- 


nasium and locker room, library, health suite, auditorium, cafeteria, administra- 
tive offices, 2 teachers’ rooms, storage rooms, book room, recreation facilities, 2 


counselors’ offices, and improvements to grounds. 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: 964. 


Building to be extensible. 
































Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
Site. _. $150, 000 $150, 000 100 
Preliminary survey -__- : 3. 
Plans and specifications 214, 000 214, 000 100 
Construction - : 2, 600, 000 $2, 600, 000 |... ..-. 100 
jiture and equipment “ 190, 000: SRE cass == __ $190, 000 oe = 
Total_. 3, 154, 000 364, 000 | 2. 600, 000 SON GE0 Ti--sssenccas 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 ! 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Maintenance __._-. $6, 100 $12, 200 $12, 200 $12, 290 $12, 200 
Other operating costs_- 58, 925 95, 345 98, 118 100, 88," 103, 659 

















16 months only. 











Department: Public schools. 
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Project title: Eliot Junior High School addition. 


Project No.: 10—40. 
Location: 18th and B Streets 


NE. 





CapiraL Outtay Prosecr ScHEDULE, Fiscat YEAR 1961 


Scope of work: Fourteen general classrooms, general science room, biology 
room, two artrooms, musicroom, electric shop, mechanical drawing room, typing 
room, gymnasium, bookroom, health suite, and alterations to existing facilities, 


Fund: General. z 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: 497. ‘, 






































Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
te ohh tiasis.Jakagehontiatidpcowtubehcadlshonnepoeces] nc¥ouussaccs|cccdcncenccelbiuapsaueeue 
EES SESE LEIA RS a a a 
Plans and specifications. ..............--- 4 eae 900, 000 |... seuss 100 
9 ESS ae Re eee oe ke ae ere: $1, 200,000 |..........-. 
Furniture and equipment--.._...........-- 131, 000 > aR 45, 000 66 
TE ST ao a 1, 430, 000 86, 000 99, 000 et 7 aoe 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1963 | 1964 1965 1966 1967 
RE RRR eS a $5, 236 $8, 975 $8, 975 | $8, 975 $8, 975 
Other operating costs_.............-..--..- 8, 909 6, 804 7,025 | 7, 247 7, 468 
17 months only. 


CapitaL OurLay Prosect ScHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public schools. 
Project title: New elementary 
Project No.: 10-60. 


school. 


Location: Old Garfield Hospital site. 
Scope of work: Thirty regular classrooms, two kindergartens, two atypical 
rooms, speech room, reading clinic, multipurpose room, library, health suite, all- 
purpose room, sdministrative office, general storerooms, bookroom, teachers’ 
room, custodians’ room, recreation facilities, and standard playground develop- 


ment. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: 1,076. 





Funds 
available 
to date 


| 





Requested 
in budget 


Estimated 
balance 
needed to 
complete 


Percentage 
of comple- 
tion with 
budget 
request 





EE Se ee See oe 
Preliminary survey 
Plans and specifications 

















Construction._........--- 
Furniture and equipment... 
OO eS Se ee en 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1963 ! 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Maintenance __---___----- $5, 196 $8, 906 $8, 906 4 $8, 906 
Other operating costs 32, 887 39, 056 40, 180 40, 973 42, 431 























17 months only. 
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CapitaL OurLay Prosyect SCHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public schools. 


Project title: Bancroft elementary school addition. 


Project No.: 10-68. 


Location: 18th and Newton Streets NW. 
Scope of work: Six regular classrooms, two kindergartens, multipurpose room, 
storeroom, teachers’ room, kitchen for lunchroom-playroom, recreation facilities, 
and alterations to existing facilities. 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: 320. 





























Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
aD be ae ae Oe a Sen SNe SPSS! Re RT” MG RE: ff 
WRC CUE VET... <a sadacan cc cwaciiceses |oncnolibbitee bensachasone]aabceanendet basil ie lah aleeiiiene, 
Plans and specifications --..............--. $33, 000 |.-...---.--- $33, 000 |....-------- 100 
CETTE in dpare cosh mameetadl hasecaleiae ker OP REAR er eae $550, 000 |-.........-. 
Furniture and equipment. .--.........---- + 5 SaaS See eee He . oh 
os | Re StF EO Oe PEGE EAM 603, 000 |....------.- 33, 000 570, 000 |.....-...... 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 ! 1963 1964 1965 1966 
| ELIE P PELL DLR AMO MTG $1, 240 $2, 128 $2, 128 $2, 128 $2, 128 
emer GHOTUREIE COB... ons wccccsccscsscce ’ 6, 804 7, 025 7, 247 7, 




















17 months only. 


CapitaL OuTLAy Prosect ScHEDULE, Fiscan YEAR 1961 


Department: Public schools. 


Project title: New elementary school. 


Project No.: 10-94. 


Location: Wheeler Road and Mississippi Avenue SE. 
Scope of work: Twenty-two regular classrooms, two kindergartens, two atypical 
rooms, speech room, reading clinic, multipurpose room, library, health suite, all- 


purpose room, administrative 


office, 


general storeroom, central bookroom, 


teachers’ room, garden toolroom, custodians’ room, pupil toilets and utility 
rooms, and ground improvements. 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: 836. 




















Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
NR me ents Renee eerie ner eat oe Smee CROP Ciccccncasee SRRE; ONG To ocaca- cas 100 
ee ES EE PES Se LS SO, eS 
Plans and specifications. ............-.-..- _ | ae See! TL  ) eae 
Cs | <4 ctnesnohounandaureieubiuseen oy inde SERS ESN 1 GRE Biccccsnecnen 
Furniture and equipment-.--...........-... BED Berieccadinakandivenveniaciad GG Rivcacicnnioe 
We ickcsieasstscskeudanesabieetbedene EE ee 111, 000 3, SAG GE bi nccntnecece 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
NN. ns acnnntanitanoosanbesieamere $6, 681 $6, 681 $6, 681 $6, 681 $6, 681 
Other operating costs...................... 43, 001 35, 654 36, 667 37, 38, 697 
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CapitaL OutLay PRoJecT SCHEDULE, FiscaAL YHAR 1961 





Department: Public schools. 

Project title: Deal Junior High School addition. 

Project No.: 10-99. 

Location: Nebraska Avenue and Davenport Street NW. 
Scope of work: Two art rooms and two music rooms, 
Fund: General. 

Urban renewal area: No. 

Capacity: 100. 








| 
Estimated | Percentage 





























Estimated Funds Reque sted |. balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to tion with 
| to date | complete | budget 
| | | | | request 
oe i a oe wee. ae one TPS Le SEES: ie eee stu ddepieib wes 
Preliminary survey___------- Se ee ee . SS ee) Se) Ae ner | eRe eae 
Plans and specifications -___ _- oe Sa $9, 000 : WE MNOT oo aod 100 
Construction _-_____- St a eee 150, 000 4 hy oan ae 100 
Furniture and equipment prec came i ben ee YY SS a 16, 000 So 100 
i oe a) eo eee cc 
| 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1 1961 i 1962 | 1963 | 1964 1965 
| ~—--=) --— ‘ Pena | a et cece 
Maintenance _ __. a Tee ee $176 | $1, 064 | $1, 064 $1, 064 $1, 064 
Other operating costs....---_- - aaconnanl 1, 508 3, 291 | 3, 402 3,513 | 3, 623 








12 months only. 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CurisTIANSEN. We would appreciate your consideration of an 
item of $22,000 for the Recreation Department. 

Mr. Bow. What page is that on? 

Mr. CurisTIANSEN. Page 51. 

Mr. Bow. Please place that schedule in the record at this point 


(The schedule follows: ) 


Capitan OvutTLay Prosect ScHEDULE (SECOND SuBMISSION), FiscaAL YEAR 1961 


Department: Recreation Department. 

Project title: Advance Planning. 

Project No.: 12-99. 

Loeation: Various. 

Scope of Work: Advance planning for the following eight projects, Anacostia 
Field House, Langdon Park, Fort Stanton, Hoover, Bald Eagle, Fort Greble, 
Deanwood, and Mott Playgrounds. 

Fund: General. 

Urban Renewal Area: No. 


| Estimated | Percentage 








Estimated | Funds Requested balance | of comple- 

| cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 

| to date | complete | budget 

| | request 

} } } 
ae iciinkasscisihal dud ie daeigndinh Gracy ac tesaiin hertiginietes eiale « lomemomanvece |----2+~-~--~}---~---------~|---~-------- 
Preliminary survey ___-- ne pager e $102, 000 aol $22, 000 $80, 000. 20 
Pians and specifications. __-__.-.-_.-.-.--|--..---- are ee Stogisesutee= Scqepaesees 


Construction __-.._.-- re Pore Ly 
Furniture and equipment..._- io mew rs pote 








: 
! 
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Mr. CuristIANsEN. It involves advance planning for eight play- 
grounds. As a fesult of hearings on the regular 1961 bill, the request 
has been reduced from $300,000 to $22,000 which will be utilized for 
advance planning only. This is the first time we have asked for ad- 
vance planning funds. That will enable us to proceed with our public 
works program. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is a fair estimate of your construction costs 
based on what you are requesting for advance planning? 

Mr. CuristIANSEN. This advance planning represents about 5 per- 
cent. It is a very essential item eal we would appreciate your con- 
sideration of that small item of $22,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Suea. We have two items we would request you to consider. 

The first is Junior Village. I am sure you have read about it in the 
papers. We have a bed capacity of 240 and this morning at 6:30 we 
had 453 children. Being somewhat pessimistic I think we will have 
500 by Christmas. ‘There is nothing I can see that will stop it. 

Mr. Bow. Did you present this to the full committee? 

Mr. Suna. We did not present it. 

There is another item for the renovation of toilet and shower facili- 
ties at the School for Retarded Children. This is an item of $96,400. 
We have 1,016 children there. These buildings were constructed in 
1928. ‘There are two showers in these buildings and individuals have 
to get up at midnight to get showers to maintain some sort of health 
standard. These showers, when originally constructed, were obvi- 
ously inadequate, and this request is to put in adequate facilities so 
that we can begin to maintain some degree of health standards. 

Mr. Tuomas. How is the money holding up for dependent children 
and so forth? 

Mr. Suea. Their situation has become considerably worse since last 
year, particularly in this area. We have these 453 children, but the 
situation is complicated by the fact that 205 are under 6 years of age. 

Mr. Tuomas. Please place in the record at this point the schedules 
of projects requested under the Department of Public Welfare. 








(The schedules follow :) 
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CaPITAL OuTLAY ProsecT ScHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 


| Project title: Addition to laundry, District of Columbia Village. 


Project No.: 23-55. 
Location: Blue Plains, D.C. 


Scope of work: Construct addition to present laundry building to increase 


size 100 percent. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: None. 




















Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
DN tie nine incat nel bnk awn dnb neenmibepeigernnea gi SSE =: ESS SEE (1) 
Preliminary survey_.... RTE OS FO OTT. RE Na Ces BESTE PET PT Sa lcadedabebiane 
Plans and specifications __............--..- $10, 000 Kk Ee ee a ae ee | 100 
i. EE REE SERRE EEE AED | Rage ae $168, 000 |.....-.---.. 100 
Furniture and equipment..........-.-----| 2,000 |------------ eR ere ere 100 
EE ere we CFLEECSI OU eT TOS 181, 000 10, 000 O60 $.034..2060554 100 
' 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
ET eas ae $3, 000 $4, 000 $5, 000 $6, 000 $7, 000 
Other operating odes... ..................- 37, 000 39, 000 42, 000 45, 000 47, 000 














| 





| 





1 District of Columbia owned. 


CapITAL OvuTLay Prosect ScHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 


Project title: Infirmary—rails for curtain enclosures, District of Columbia 


Village. 
Project No.: 23-27.5. 
Location: Blue Plains, D.C. 


Scope of work: Install rails for curtain enclosures for all beds (344) in the 


infirmary building. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: None. 








| 








ae 
| | Estimated | Percentage 











Estimated Funds | Requested | balance of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete | budget 
request 
oakland siesta | tall | a tae S ee 
rs haek Se DEE AL SSE Se ae (') |. sanstibun () 
SGOT... .cccancsecnnen« saline iathiatel elisa dora Giciraeill =) PA Sere ‘ 
Plans and specifications... _________- ‘ $1,000 |___. $1, 000 | 100 
A eee 5 18,000 |_--- SRL GD hictiswecnne 100 
oo ans nurg ome ddaun eS RNR pet edinks das peenpubind vel] abacbiqessoubonsnctenn’ 
oy 8 eee Sg oars | Sees 100 
| | 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
} | 
1962 1963 } 1964 | 1965 1966 
— — —_ — -|— — —EEE 
a nccecicirnmamtinili $200 | $200 $200 $200 


Other operating costs._.............------ 











1 District of Columbia owned. 
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CapiTAL OvutLay Project ScHepuLe, Fisca, Year 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 


Project title: Sewer replacement, Deputy Director’s residence, D.C. Village. 


Project No.: 23-27.6. 
Location: Blue Plains, D.C. 


Scope of work: Install approximately 120 linear feet of 4-inch VC sewer from 
Deputy Director’s residence at Blue Plains to 12-inch sewer main. 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: None. 

















Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
BB og cc dunccscsncccngasucinsebesepacnse OD Veccaccpeneeticesccrecsteaecrieeeases () 
Preminarsy GUIVCY ....-.ncceccccccccsecene|sccecaecennn| scssccrconce sacessseccccloseccpiorece|scqcoeencses 
Plans and specifications-_............----- GP eon cnnbasess de SEES eR 100 
XEON SF RPE S| ae RS AEN 100 
Puslture Gd EQUIPO. «<2... cccccccwcnlsocccnvacwec|scoess & cond [ssscscccescefecoscesdéasccloccoscseceus 
WORE i cccaceagciudsceschbecenehaein A= = O 900 bicdcsccncews 100 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
ee Ss a a aye ka a 
Other operating C0sts... .. ......ccccccccccnclanccansacaccleesccceucens jaraccitneaeniaauenitanaitdl cx olelieetinaid aan 




















1 District of Columbia owned. 


CapiraL OutLay Prosect ScHepute, Fiscat Year 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 


Project title: Children’s Cottages, Junior Village. 


Project No.: 23-30. 
Location: Blue Plains, D.C. 


Scope of work: One story brick construction with each cottage containing 























dormitories, dining rooms, kitchen, activity rooms, play room, office, ete. One 
cottage should be provided with a clinic. 
Fund: General. 3 
Urban renewal area: None. 
Capacity: 50 each, 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
iS ea See ee _. Jevencetsennndiececoscoescdeaeenigndal (4) 
PRGA BUF VOY. conn ccc cccccsewe seowesfonwceeevewsnfewwetesc~ccolcccccocccnsclaccocnscesenfeccesescéose 
Plans and specifications __............-.--- $48, 000 OF |) Sa a ees 100 
CIEE. bccn dnacnkvnnsnceseccbbecebh Ss anes $690, 000 |.....-.-..--- 100 
Furniture and equipment. --........---.-- WEE foot onpeccoonisceacenscane SeeLGON 1 o> --onaences 
WE  ciinivcceneninaacnnensnanemainen 808, 000 48, 000 690, 000 ; 1} 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
NODS gn osc ctensectincssditnuinn $2, 500 $2, 700 $3, 000 $3, 200 $3, 500 
Other operating costs.....................- 100, 000 106, 000 110, 000 114, 000 120, 000 




















1 District of Columbia owned, 











Department: Public Welfare. 
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Project title: Repair 12 lavatories, Junior Village. 


Project No.: 23—16.3. 
Location: Blue Plains, D.C. 


Capitat OvutrLAy Prosyect Scuepu.e, Fiscat Yrar 1961 


Scope of work: Provide necessary insulation in the floors of the 12 lavatories 
to eliminate the damage to the ceilings of rooms below. 


Fund: General. 





























Urban renewal area: None. 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds | Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
EEE a SRE ee ae Se aS - ~ (‘) 
Preliminary survey_._...------ TRS ee we a = 2 ES PARI NE PROS hme 
Plans and specifications_-____._._____- $700 J STOO | sgcaiiewndew 100 
enn dein cdounepeps rk ogee 12, 000 100 
Furniture and equipment__-.............-_]-------- 2 LM " bid a nial 
AE a a er emer 12, 700 a i= yy aie AS 100 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
| | ] 
0 ES See eee | deiscinieibak wh niponndipnnti . owe a 
Other operating oeete —....-<-2-.<---....-.] | roneccissatpess 





1 District of Columbia owned. 


CapiTaL OvuTLay PrRosect ScHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 


Project title: Repair steam line, Junior Village. 


Project No.: 23-16.4. 
Location: Blue Plains, D.C. 


Scope of work: Provide drains in eight manholes to prevent filling with water 
and replace existing expansion loops in steam line. 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: None. 




















Estimated | Percentage 
| Estimated Funds Requested | balance of comple- 
} cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
| to date complete | budget 
| | request 
| m - 
| 
DEN Se aE ee Oe OS ae Pee alge ore | 
IE iicad cn wencccsunubawiad) Sete nipécnnd nesenseceune Raa ee ees eon 
Plans and specifications -_-........--...-.-- eae se | aes | 100 
we I aS es i |} eae | aes 100 
Furniture and equipment .--...........-..- | -oeeeenene--|------eeeene|---2---2-2--]------------ ere 
ee Raa iar Ct Tae 26,000 | oucscecullee | 100 
' 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance 


Other operating costs.___.____- 











1 District of Columbia owned. 
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CapitaL OutLay Prosect ScHEepULE, Fiscat YEAR 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 


Project title: Correction of ground water condition, Receiving Home for 


Children. 
Project No. 23-19.4. 
Location: 1000 Mount Olivet Road NE 


Scope of work: Waterproof, provide drainage, or other method of preventing 


seepage of ground water into storage area. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: None. 











| 
Estimated | Percentage 

































































Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
RR Se eS a ee | (ee Ss Fe s: 7 eee Pe () 
PE nc caduwocccacenaabscnien | SE lohpanelo nase Ss co nowmniene 100 
Plans and specifications_---_....-........- ) SS “RSs Veer" ee ere 
I | , Ea” SES aides te eRe: ~ Ohiccleanecndban’ 
Furniture and equipment--.-_....-.....-- |------+=n02-|e-----2-2-2-|---2- 2-2-2 2~|-nannnnenae|anesseneteos 
| PEI Siete: SPR, Meese {AAU ibeccnabonies 5, 000 is, Ghaeuniendl 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
Malntemenes...... ....<cébadadacubetoddiwut se Beck hw eats fe ae OTE PO OS ee US Ca Rees 
Other operating costs__...............- assbadhicataaadll EAE TIBIAE SOE AEE, TSI A IO 
1! District of Columbia owned. 
2 Pending. 
CapitaAL OutLtay Prosect ScHEDULE, FiscatL YEAR 1961 
Department: Public Welfare. 
Project title: Chapel, Cedar Knoll School. 
Project No.: 23-43. 
Location: Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 
Scope of werk: Design and construction of 300-seat chapel. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: None. 
Capacity: 300. 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
tel MR Pe | a a Oe Clr, Iwcenddbadeuls dcupihsbewcalbaen Renee (‘) 
ye ES EELSRE SS, SPER R: CET te. PSE, Se NS SEES aici baclal dia 
Plans and specifications. ..............-..- $5, 600 $5, 600 sig cccsbodienewsoree 100 
ce aden tt eee eee |) Sa 100 
Furniture and equipment-.---_.....-.....-- Sp OEE lewcsandnsess RE Geen heehee 100 
NN, So chk icies cngehedns-cehooeee 86, 600 5, 600 G0; G00 tere 100 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
ee Sere Eee $500 $500 $500 $500 $500 
Other Operating GURU... <i... ccccscccdeccus 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 

















1 District of Columbia owned. 


56863—60-——-10 








Department: Public Welfare. 
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CapitaL Outtay Prosect ScHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


‘ — title: Remodel toilet and shower facilities, six cottages, District Training 
chool. 
Project No.: 23-—7.6. 
Location: Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 
Scope of work: Remodel toilet facilities by removing central pipe spaces and 
installing gang showers in six cottages. Also install additional showers in Haw- 
thorn, Azalea, and Dogwood Cottages. 
Fund: General. 


Urban renewal area: None. 


























Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested |} balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
NAN elds cnt dck cceeecwsccsedecsonnnns | a Sa mnmnmr aire lies () 
IO. cic swacscncandcecseuensasnsconedicdvencsusenlecsncesaseedlssenscdesenalssbbccsaeene 
Plans and speeifications___.............--- - Sea $5, 400 |....-.-..--- 100 
oS SASS Senate anne 3, ae. a y MRO 100 
ET Penne) ee, SETTER PPEE TPE PTET Cr mnere se nr Merete meme hi 
. AR EE RCIA ME Eiconcnrntnns 96, 400 |....-.--.--- 100 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
| ] 
ee | puemreenn net ee Boies eeerecs Saeeeeee —altiote 


Other operating costs__ 


Piotsktadicdimenbpece ES ee SS 














1 District of Columbia owned. 


CapiTaL OvuTLay Project ScHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 
Project title: Install floodlights, corners al! cottages and school building, Cedar 


Kn 


oll School. 


Project number: 23-44.2. 

Location: Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 

Scope of work: Install floodlighting on corners of all cottages and school build- 
ing sufficient to light all areas adjacent to the buildings. 

Fund: General. 

Urban renewal area: None. 



































Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated | Funds Requested | balance of comple- 
cost | available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
| request 
= ames, 
(SES Be aeeeny a eh ee Beeee Se ES: A re cen () 
STEED Rice 5 ETT Raila laste Pattee MIRE TES REARS: ported ea gtd 
Plans and specifications __................. $600 |------------| >) eee 100 
adel. eat ie Tana, AS Site MWe Ae ccdtccsea | PR bikencecene- 100 
Furniture and equipment... -.............|---------=-- bososcceessce ba scscscecwscfawvewssessesfsscecerneuve 
ee ee IZ IT 10,600 |.........__. iii "aaa 100 
! | 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1962 } 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Lovanieas 
SLE ERTT IAAT TE ATE $120 $120 | $120 $120 $120 
a  sceneagiligbionennbnes a Teed |< aktece raph naenaninvgncts’saacksal 








1 District of Columbia owned. 








ee 
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CapitaL Outtay Provect ScHEpDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Department: Public Welfare. 


Project title: Black-top and fence recreation areas for two reception cottages, 


Cedar Knoll School. 
Project number: 23-—44.6. 


Location: Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 
Scope of work: Black-top and fence recreation areas for two reception cottages 
which will provide outdoor recreational space. 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: None. 











Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
GREG. «sind ceehidicensied db ionods tind cinder bordtaaiaan Ce... hibbtecapestip lbnwen caiibenbewisulmaemnand (1) 
Prelinsimaey GUTVET 6. wccncscocsccndccccccslacananensasicubcocsiestelientennabacrdeasnnnianaaemi 
Plans and specifications. .._...........-..- |, eae hh RARE ETI 100 
QC 6 ic cn ctdcccccdunnhivtnminteni 6,000 |_.........-- 6, 000 }_......---.- 100 
Free CRIN io 6 cen cccccscctalecnwdoedawnadhaws cnccheseciasne~ciiinsebeeceesasenmaan 
ROR cis accthocwdieuinsdsetednawcd ee ie anddtanedan Ss RATA: 100 




















1 District of Columbia owned. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. Pererson. I would like to invite your attention to the requests 
of the District of Columbia Public Library, which appear at pages 


47 through 50. 


One is an item of $70,000 for a site for a branch library in the 
vicinity of East Capitol Street and 53d Place, the Capitol View branch 


library. 


Another is an item of $230,000 for a site for a branch library in 


Pogey Bottom. 


ur problem is if funds are not granted for the purchase of the sites 
our whole building program is set back by at least. 1 year. 


Mr. Bow. Why a year? 
Mr. Prrerson. 


Wh 


not 6 months? 
ell, we would acquire the sites in 1961 and build 


the Capitol View branch in 1962, presumably. If we acquired the site 
in 1962 we would be 1 year without a branch. This has happened in 
other instances where there was a delay in acquiring the site. 
In the case of the Foggy Bottom site we also face the prospect of 
not being able to get a suitable site. 
Mr. Jonas. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Jonas. Place in the record at this point the schedules of the 
projects for the public library. 


(The schedules follow :) 








Departrent: Public Library. 
Fund: General. 
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CapiraLt Ovutritay Project ScHEepULE, Fiscat YEAR 1961 





Project title: Capitol View Branch Library—1l-story building with partial 
basement, to provide reference an advisory assistance and books for home reading 


for 40,000 — wichout branch 
Project No.: 11-11. 


Urban renewal area: North of Marshall Heights urban renewal area. 


facilities. 


Location: Vicinity of East Capitol Street and 53d Place. 
gross square feet (approxi™ately), 50,000 volumes. 
Scope of work: Acquisition of site measuring approximately 21,000 square feet. 
Construction and equipment of 1l-story above-grade and partial basement build- 


ing. 


be used for approaches, service facilities and lawn space. 


Area of ground floor approximately 11,000 square feet. 
Building to be designed 


Capacity: 18,000 


Excess 


to permit addition of full second floor setback at some future period. 
Building is to provide for an adult reading room, 
children’s reading room, lobby, work space, display window, bookstacks, book- 
stack-conference room, staff work areas and quarters, toilets, boiler, utility and 


entrance to be at sidewalk level. 


land will 


Principal 






































custodi®l spaces, and so forth, with a live load factor of 125 to 150 pounds. (For 
prototype see plan for Anacostia Branch Library.) 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested balance of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
EES CRs ee ae ee $70, 000 |_-.---...-.- |] Se 100 
EN oa ad Fin i lecdddnbdionbedecedecsnse be bl Ss hncwlecicemsuhsel behtdewewes 
Plans and specifications. --............-.-- BL, BNO Anas do pects ehdlecedn<de $31, 000 
ME wesbowickeascuccchoceskes. ce MD Nitono a saccescloccteacccban 450, 000 0 
Furniture and equipment _-_--.-........--- ft (| ae RCE 95, 000 0 
, Taek iw te SUR alae we ae amet en |, 048,000 EU | 70, 000 | 576, 000 | 11 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
| 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 1965 
| } 
ee ER ETE RS TEE! FEIT | Resp rere $6,375 | $11,471 | ‘$11, 679 
EE ET na |---2+-----+- 44, 359 78, 602 80, 331 








CapiITtaAL OutLay Project Scuepue, Fiscan Year 1961 


Department: Public Library. 

Fund: General. 

Project title: West End (Foggy Bottom) Branch Library—Two-story above- 
grade building to provide reference and advisory assistance and books for home 
reading for 32,000 people without branch facilities. 

Project No.: 11-12. 

Urban renewal area: Will be in transition area now in process of redevelopment 
through private interest. 

Location: Vicinity of Pennsylvania Avenue and 24th Street, NW. 

Capacity: 18,000 gross square feet (approximate), 50,000 volumes. 

Scope of work: Acquisition of site measuring approximately 16,000 square feet. 
Construction and equipment of 2-story above-grade building. Area of ground 
floor approximately 9,000 square feet. Excess land will be used for approaches, 





TT penn 














SE gee 
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service facilities, and lawn space, Building to be designed to permit addition of 
full third floor at some future period. Principal entrance to be at sidewalk level. 
Building to provide for an adult reading room, children’s reading room, lobby, 
work space, display window, bookstacks, bookstack-conference room, staff work 
areas and quarters, toilets, boiler, utility and custodial spaces, and so forth, 


with live load factor of 125 to 150 pounds. 


Branch Library.) 


(For prototype see plan for Tenley 









































Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds oars balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
a cea st hibacsdesvinch odie ats aiekaee  . |, = eaaaee $230,000 |.....-...-.. 100 
EE GE CUE ouvan ainaeoonepnyedicnesctoase ween tine wb deianiel sabbiaieiaikieh tnaman cada tact aaaeee 
Plans and specifications --...............-.- OE Perera Ea Ste $30, 000 0 
CORE. nerstnininets «<5 <nhoenentghhah= aie PO Fe ee eee eeeeeenen 430, 000 0 
Furniture and equipment---...........--- Cee! Be: et hi St 95, 000 0 
DEE: ivkeucevacbsieeusssssbtiecark OY aes Sees 230, 000 555, 000 29 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
DE ORNS 8555 Sab S eck nb Lh. cof ncncnp suds tulcnceaeectascessonaecdmmanronnens $6, 375 
A ESS | SN GORE EEE PBC, AE PO ET IRR OORT ere 44, 359 











Mr. Jonas. How many branch libraries are operating in the 
District now? 

Mr. Pererson. Fifteen branches and two bookmobiles. We send 
the bookmobile out to pretest branch locations. We take into account 
the concentration of population first and we have found we need a 
branch library to serve a population of 20,000 to 40,000 within a mile 
radius, and then we send a bookmobile out and test that to make sure 
that there is not a waste of tax money. For instance, this (indicating) 
was tested before we actually built the branch library which was 
recently opened. We took into account the concentration of popu- 
lation and its composition and any man-made and geographical barriers 
such as St. Elizabeths, the river, and other barriers in defining loca- 
tions. 

Mr. Jonas. You are a fast talker and a very impressive one. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word. 

Mr. Jonas. Tell the chairman why you need this engine company 
replacement, but first place in the record the project schedule appear- 
ing on page 56 of the justifications. 

(The schedule follows:) 
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CapiTaL OutTLay Prosect ScHEDULE, FiscAL Year 1961 


Department: Fire Department, District of Columbia. 

Project title: Replacement, Engine Company No. 8. 

Project No.: 14-8. 

Location: On a site on C Street SE., between 15th and 16th Streets. 

Scope of work: A one-story, two-door structure of masonry construction to 
house personnel and apparatus of Engine Company No. 8. To contain an 
apparatus room, dormitory, watch room, company office, and living and dining 
oom. To be equipped with hose drying facilities, gasoline and oil storage 
acilities, air conditioning, kitchen, etc. 

Fund: General fund. 

Urban renewal area: No. 

Capacity: 10,000 square feet. 














Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
ee aE a a ae ee $85, 000 0 $85, 000 0 100 
EE SE SLEDS DEL LLL LL, LE SL A, A Se 
Plans and specifications. .............-.-.- 17, 000 _ ) BER 17, 000 0 
Nh nd cionabtbdeonasensel 250, 000 | ae | 250, 000 0 
Furniture and equipment. _.-.........-..-- bt aE en lone dsp a smonsliGheniiin hats asiialeiinsai tdcsiiiieeiiansl 
ee aso 352, 000 0 85, 000 267, 000 24 








ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 





1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 





NEI St EE cl 
Other operating costs_..............---.-.- 


oo 
o 
—i—] 
oo 
= 




















Mr. Sutrron. Mr. Chairman, to be frank with you, I think we can 
make a little money here. I am going to, perhaps, surprise you. [ 
would like to submit for the record a statement, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Fire Carer M. H. Svurron, Frre Department, District oF 
CoLUMBIA 


Engine Company No. 8 is more than 70 years old. Its present condition is 
such that further repairs or alterations are economically prohibitive and replace- 
ment is mandatory. By relocating this company to a site on C Street SE., 
between 15th and 16th Streets, a better distribution of fire protection for the 
residents of this area will be obtained. 

The Fire Department Repair Shop and Training School, one on each side of the 
enginehouse, are being relocated as soon as their new facilities are completed. 
By moving Engine Company No. 8, a site of almost 50,000 square feet will then 
be available for District government sale to private interests for development. 

This department made extensive surveys with the objective of finding some 
District property as a site. Finding none, the site under consideration was 
selected. 
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Mr. Surron. We have property here which consists of three pieces— 
our fire school, repair shop, and the enginehouse. 


square feet. 


I want to relocate this enginehouse. 


It covers 47,000 
It is 70 years old, 


The apparatus has outgrown it, and we need about $30,000 to $40,000 
I want to relo- 
By selling the ground we can 


to repair it. 


cate it with the shifting population. 
_ it back on the tax rolls. 


eet for this new house. 


It is too close to another enginehouse. 


We want to buy about 25,000 square 


Mr. Jonas. Can you sell the present location for more than the new 


one will cost? 


Mr. Surron. I think so; yes, sir. 
Mr. Jonas. That is a good deal. 
Mr. THomas. The Chief is a good operator. 
Mr. Sutton. It is very important that the company be relocated. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS 


AND GROUNDS 


Mr. Tuomas. Please place in the record at this point the project 
schedules for the items requested for the Department of Buildings 


and Grounds. 
(The schedules follow:) 


CapiraL OuTLAy Project ScHEDULE, Fiscan YEAR 1961 


Department: Buildings and grounds. 
Project title: Install air conditioning. 


Project number: 24-1. 
Location: District Building. 


Scope of work: Install air conditioning. 


Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: Not applicable. 




















Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
DI... . -une.chnibetoamnnecod>mapaeninensboagentnenseeneneehanemedanadn tase nabbnh enh sagiesan amie arma 
ry GERUET . .. . <sconndssscnudocageinueoestusnoslsedanesmeasal anecennenbualibuenaiaded beseil 
Plans and specifications. _-..............-.- $8, 600 $5, 800 |. 100 
IN « = innsslnatlnialahe Gidssiciaigaipees dete tc 144, 200 97, 200 GUO Nintenatiavun 100 
Pareihare end equigwaee. < «26. csescssescchesacseisesses ae sesesweuss Gatasescasst sacs eeeaneaeeaaseeeeTas 
yi PPR apitpetns Se bepe ype taee ph abs 152, 800 103, 000 i Peeeeinnaee web k eee ae 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
ES CLAD LEE DEI LAES , 300 $8, 590 $8, 590 $8, 590 $8, 590 
Other operating costs...............-..-.-- 3, 760 7, 260 7, 260 7, 260 7, 260 


























Depart: 
Project 
Project 
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CapiTaL OuTLAy Prosecr SCHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


ment: Buildings and grounds. 
title: New elevator. 
number: 24-2. 


Location: 499 Pennsylvania Avenue (Library building). 
Scope of work: Install new elevator. 
Fund: General. 

Urban renewal area: No. 















































Capacity: Not applicable. 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
8 a se ad, EEL ELLs 5s) db pc addind bd555bb46)- be dddadd~- asda adap dal- ng eessdcbcdbencphdiieacce 
i cc en cnnsidsdinncdleneenececcod ches encecens |seusseenss<aloopedacedsceleahbanekeeas 
Plans and specifications. _.-.........----- eee OB, WHO tokens 100 
I «retinas = egtigiens CF te | en. 100 
OS ohn cnveaaroneteredscck anu pienendcwasch|osucecnwesh wouveweesnatioaveseuwmiinh 
fF a Dae > Sh aos 2 SEE 1a cume aneeths~<qds faeces 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1961 1962 | 1963 1964 1965 
REE AL ELE METALL EY ES, DEO $1, 500 $1, 500 $1, 500 $1, 500 
III II oii cam cmnarerrabewenmmeteews 500 500 | 500 500 
CapiTaL OutTLAy Prosect ScHEDULE, Fiscat YEAR 1961 
Department: Buildings and Grounds. 
Project title: New elevator. 
Project No.: 24-3. 
Location: Recorder of Deeds building. 
Seope of work: Install new elevator. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: Not applicable. 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 





Site 


Plans and specifications 


Construction 





Furniture and equipment__--_---....-...-.}-..--------- 

















ESTIMATED INCREASES IN 





1961 


1964 





Maintenance 
Other operati 


hc cuidcdansonvsesnceceesfoawesececses 
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CapiraL OuTLay Project ScHEepuLe, Fiscat YEAR 1961 


Department: Buildings and Grounds. 
Project title: Procure transformers. 


Project No.: 24-5 


Location: National Guard Armory. 
Scope of work: Purchase presently installed transformers from Pepco. 


Fund: General. 


Urban renewal area: No. 
Japacity: Not applicable. 





Percentage 





















































Estimated 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
| request 
Site... . - 
Preliminary survey-_---- ; . ie te fe enon emesee 
Plans and specifications. _- $1, 200 |__- $1, 200 | 100 
Construction _- 20, 000 |_- 20, 000 i 100 
Furniture and equipment. -- SOR orn lee Ms cies Labs “hye : yailter 
Total__- 21, 200 21, 200 ; Facials: 
{ 
ESTIMATED INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES 
1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965 
| 
DEEN, <i ent cevapccctytudvubt nag ch lodedcean de $2, 500 $2, 500 went $2, 500 
Other operating easts,, .. . 255 -. seed cs. Latmols roJ3 1-8 uk 
CaprraL OutLtay Proyecr ScHEDULE, Fiscan YEAR 1961 
Department: Buildings and grounds. 
Project title: Rehabilitate elevators. 
Project No.: 24-8. 
Location: Various District buildings. 
Scope of work: To rehabilitate elevators in various District buildings. 
Fund: General. 
Urban renewal area: No. 
Capacity: Not applicable. 
Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete | budget 
request 
Ee etomarvesi beth drtteEnsaeess cacnodletoutexghs selueddtcdualls cl inaedeaasianaten eit teiaeeee 
REE SE TOE nati dncccndcctsewssevecalestenedibnndiscdics daeassitineana aaiinks mee VRS EU ae 
Plans and specifications $20,600 |...:c55...-4] — 00 OD. | ....teksi-. 100 
ST [tint rene iqsunahniheeamneaas 166, 000+ Soni 52525. SP a vetiz 100 
Furniture and equipment..._...........-.]-.-.-.-- ous Hicwcup) op - cyal cog <ed d~~| ye gcbaeees | apne ee 
Oe ee. ES a bhdione 175,000 |....-...-- ae 175, 000 
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CapiraL OutTLAy Prosyect ScHEDULE, Fiscan YEAR 1961 





Department: Buildings and grounds. 

Project title: Sprinkler system. 

Project No.: 24-19. 

Location: National Guard Armory. 

Scope of work: Installation of automatic fire sprinkler system. 
Fund: General. 

Urban renewal area: No. 

Capacity: Not applicable. 











Estimated | Percentage 
Estimated Funds Requested | balance | of comple- 
cost available | in budget | needed to | tion with 
to date complete budget 
request 
EE SSE LOTTE LIS IIL, SD ED, ED Le SKE CT: SEER 
TT padediietoeencendnescoslonesonvace~ a nenbapeenraniunan teat 
Plans and specifications --.............-.-- PEE ceccdvanen< BE Feeecicocteiens 100 
et dl iil ER li ER Sata BREE Reatucacuceen 100 
dn esinaeinnietibocenelnesccumenenhiianerrnennvietinetineunni 
EES SE 7, |) a a CS ee 




















ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Commissioner, and you people, how much money 
do you need over and above what you already have in the till to carry 
out your construction program, eliminating the big sewer item? 
You are not going to pay for that. So I am talking about how much 
money do you need over and above what you already have for your 
construction program, forgetting your large sewer program because 
that does not come into this? That is not involved in my question. 

Do you understand what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Herman. We have, however, the storm water sewer program. 

General Wetting. He is talking about the big Chantilly p 

Mr. Tuomas. Your storm water sewer program is included in the 
question, but the big $28 million one is hot. 

Give us a horseback opinion, and if you want to think about it, 
supply it with your priorities tomorrow. 

a We.irng. This program will require approximately $7 
million. 

Mr. Tuomas. As a Federal contribution? How much money do 
you have to put on that program other than the $7 million you are 

uesting ? 
neral WELLING. $2.4 million. 

Mr. Herman. We have already take into consideration that and 

we would actually end up with a deficit of $400,000 even with that 


Mr. Tuomas. You have already taken into account your surplus of 
$2.4 million ? 

Mr. Herman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. You have been very kind 
and patient and we enjoy working with you. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SvuIts 


Mr. Jonas. For the “Settlement of claims and suits,” how much 


are you asking ? 


r. Herman. We are asking for $24,543.75. We had nothing in 


the original bill. 


plaintiffs against the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. You have been very kind 

and vem and we enjoy working with you. 
O 


the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


WITNESSES 
DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 


It is for settlements we have made with various 


Tuourspay, JUNE 9, 1960. 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


L, R. WILSON, SECRETARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
DALE L. ROTHROCK, FINANCE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Program and financing 















































Presently Revised Increase 
available | estimate 1961 
Program by activities: Administration (total obligations) .._. $42, 300 $69, 000 $26, 700 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority). -__...- 4 is 26, 700 
Obligations by objects 
Presently Revised Increase 
available | estimate 1961 
Total number of permanent positions............-......---... 4 6 2 
Average number of all employees---.................--------.. 4 6 2 
Number of employees at end of year. ..................--..--. 4 6 2 
01 Personal services: 
Permagnent POMONG, « o0i.< cranes boc ninndsestsess $28, 800 $48, 600 $19, 800 
Other Persokhal PF VICW .j. <2. cc cc cescccusensepecssoons 100 200 100 
Ee Se Re es a 28, 900 48, 800 19, 900 
Be ROVER aia ice <i taki) cored hs Uib -angudendn conahioatleeen 6, 600 6, 800 200 
04 Communication services......................-...---.---- 900 1, 100 200 
ee EEE a onacananiinniitheoenetidinteoun 7 4, 500 3, 800 
07 Other contractual services -_..............-....--.-.--.--. 2, 400 3, 100 700 
AES ER, SET RE EES SS. eae eee 600 700 100 
RRB ERE SA RST RE EATS 7 Re 400 900 500 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions...............-....... 1, 800 3, 100 1, 300 
Tote CRM os eed a esd 42, 300 69, 000 26, 700 
Average salary and grade 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
General schedule grades: 
NT I vocrrtncre wsaincietcinnasnitanncinnicniebaigen inietaanaeaaanits $7, 072 $7, 248 $8, 212 
ID i cntidicvintnnnndainiitbnstdniiainiadeniake 9.5 9.5 10.6 
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Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 

We have the privilege and pleasure of seeing our distinguished 
friends from the Fine Arts Commission, Mr. Finley and his col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Kirwan, will you handle these items for us this morning? 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely. 

Mr. Finley, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Frniey. [have a very short statement, Mr. Kirwan. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; you may proceed. This item is contained 
in House Document 403. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fintey. The Commission of Fine Arts has been given an appro- 
priation of $42,300 for the fiscal year 1961, which is the same as the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960, but $26,700 less than was 
requested in the Commission’s budget estimate of $69,000 for fiscal 
year 1961. Elimination of the $26,700 was made, although legisla- 
tion, S. 2778 and H.R. 7923, introduced to raise the limit of authori- 
zation, had been reported favorably by the Committee on Rules of 
the Senate, and by the Committee on Administration of the House 
of Representatives, and was awaiting action by the Congress. 

Since that time, both Houses of the Congress have passed S,. 2778 
and H.R. 7923, and the legislation has been enacted as Public Law 
86-461, 86th Congress. The Commission is, therefore, requesting 
$26,700 in supplemental funds in order to restore the original sum of 
$69,000, which sum is now properly within the limit of authorization. 
Additional funds are urgently needed for fiscal year 1961 to provide 
technical assistanc> to the members in carrying out their duties in the 
face of the complex problems which are arising as the metropolitan 
area of Washington expands, and to print the 50th anniversary report. 
We regret the necessity of returning to request a supplemental appro- 
priation, but circumstances beyond the Commission’s control have 
made it necessary. 

The members of the Commission of Fine Arts hope, therefore, that 
their request for $26,700 in supplementary funds will be granted. 

The money appropriated by the Congress for the Commission’s use 
has always been expended with great care. The appearance of the 
city of Washington, which millions of people now come to see each 
year, reflects the careful advice of the various members of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, who have devoted their talents and time over the 
past 50 years to the design of the many individual buildings, parks 
and monuments that compose it. To preserve the city’s present 
beauty, and guide its future development is their only aim. The 
comparatively modest sum which is requested will go far to insure 
the continuance of the Commission's work which stands threatened by 
many projects of the commercial and motorized age in which we live. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement ? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes, sir. 
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JUSFIFIGATION, OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert at this point in the record the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation to date. oo 2) 0 eles le ec $42, 300 
Request for 12 months from July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961____----.---- $26, 700 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation_.....-.._----------------- + 
Number involved this estimate_......----.-.--.------------------ 2 
Actual employment May 31, 1960_.....-------------------------- + 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The supplemental funds are required to emply a technical assistant and a 
staff assistant to assist the members of the Commission and the Secretary for 
the Commission, and to print the Commission’s 50th anniversary report. These 
funds were originally requested in the budget for 1961, but were eliminated pend- 
ing enactment of legislation to increase the limitation. The necessary authoriza- 
tion has been provided by Public Law 86-461, approved May 13, 1960. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Commission of Fine Arts is requesting a supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1961 in the amount of $27,600 which was eliminated from the Commis- 
sion’s regular appropriation, because pending legislation authorizing a change 
in the limit of authorization needed to cover the total estimate of $69,000 
had not been acted on by the Congress. This authorization has been provided by 
Public Law 86-461, approved May 18, 1960. 

The supplemental funds are needed to employ a technical assistant and a staff 
assistant for the office of the Secretary, and to print the Commission’s 50th 
annixersary report, as follows: 

(a) $10,600 will be needed to establish and fill a new position of technical 
assistant to the Secretary including the Government’s share of retirement costs. 
The members of the Commission have been handicapped in not having the perma- 
nent assistance of a technical assistant for the preparation of material and 
drawings in studying and developing projects, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary, who has limited time for this work simultaneously with supervising the 
entire administrative functions. This employee should have an architectural 
background so that he can also be responsible for the handling of building appli- 
cations submitted to the Commission for advice under the Shipstead-Luce 
and Old Georgetown Acts. The effectiveness of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to the agencies seeking advice can be intensified by the addition of such 
an assistant. 

(b) $10,600 will be needed to establish and fill a new position of staff assistant 
including the Government’s share of retirement costs. The principal duties of 
this employee will be to draft letters after meetings, containing the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission; prepare reports on proposed legislation, draft the 
minutes of the Commission’s meetings, and keep a record of the proceedings. A 
person of legal background will be sought in order to fill a need which has greatly 
handicapped the Commission during recent years, when many legal issues have 
been raised on phases of its work. The Commission has no direct access to 
legal advice and must rely on the willingness and ability of other agencies to 
supply it. The growth of the city and the Government has contributed to a need 
by the Commission for legal aid that did not exist earlier in the development of 


plans for buildings and monuments in the District of Columbia. 
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(c) $2,000 will be needed for supplies, equipment and other expense incidental 
to the establishment of two new positions, and for the cost of the health benefits: 
program for all employees. 

(d) $3,500 will be required to defray the costs of illustrating and printing a 
50th anniversary report, and also the 17th report of the Commission, covering the. 
years from 1954 to the date of the report in 1960. The reports of the Commis- 
sion give a complete history of the development of the plan of Washington from 
1910, and these reports will complete the current record of the contributions and 
services of the Commission to the order and beauty of the National Capital. 

Many of the problems before the Commission are large and increasingly tech- 
nical. The members of the Commission need additional technical assistance to. 
enable them to carry out their duties promptly in the short time they can devote: 
to the problems presented to them. The addition of two technical members to. 
the staff will provide data for more detailed study and for clearer presentations 
required by the magnitude of the problems that the growth of the city is 
necessitating. 

Mr. Kirwan. In the regular 1961 bill we allowed you $42,300, as you 
stated in your statement, which is the same as this year, and disallowed 
an increase of $26,700, as the ceiling on the monetary authorization had 
not been amended. This ceiling was removed May 13, 1960, with the 
enactment of Public Law 86-461. So that has now been corrected and 
Iam happy to have it in the record. 

Mr. Frntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many positions do you have now ? 

Mr. Frntey. We have four. 

Mr. Kirwan. What type of personnel would be added to fill the two 
new positions, and why are they needed ? 

Mr. Fintey. We would add two staff members, one of whom will 
have some legal experience and ability in drafting letters and reports 
which work is now largely done by the Chairman; and, also, another 
who will have architectural training and will be able to draw out on 
paper the suggestions of the Commission members. 

Very often it is difficult for architects and other people to visualize 
these suggestions when they are only given verbally. 

Mr. Kirwan. What backlog does the Commission now have ? 

Mr. Fintey. I do not think we ever have a backlog. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have none? 

Mr. Fintey. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much is included in the $26,700 for printing 
the anniversary report ? 

Mr. Fintey. $3,500. This is the 50th year since the Commission 
was established. 

Mr. Kirwan. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 

rigor you Mr. Finley. It is nice to see you. How have you been, 
sir? 
Mr. Frntey. Fine; thank you. 
Mr. Tuomas. You are looking well. 
Mr. Frxtey. You are looking well too, sir. 
Mr. Tuomas. We are happy to have had you. 
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Bureau or INDIAN 


WITNESSES 


TuHourspay, JUNE 9, 1960. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


AFFAIRS 


FRED H. MASSEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ADMINISTRA- 


TION 
LEWIS A. 
SOLICITOR 


TripaL Funp 


Program and financing 


SIGLER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE 






























































Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct costs: 
1. Education and welfare services_..............---.-- $157, 898 $157, 898 
2. Resources Management. .....................-...-- 682, 052 682, 052 
3. Construction and land acquisition . 89, 545 89, 545 
4. GESTOE WIDE GEG ioc ices cticescccccencescccccceen 2, 070, 505 2, 070. 505 
Geairbpbal Stata... .. sists dtis nw cai werdsdicctnakned 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 |_...--..-----. 
5. Payments to Indian tribes... ......s.c0.0.scscnnse 97, 887, 298 97, 887, 298 |.......-...... 
§. Miscellaneous tribal activities.....................- 16, 790, 764 17, 290, 764 $500, 000 
7. Advances to Indian tribes (indefinite authoriza- 
OD tik nn dR A TIE < entrinencinicinstieetictetient 1, 967, 568 te ee 
ne Cele CNN... c.cccccscccuncenntsantnnmmnna 119, 645, 630 120, 145, 630 500, 000 
Reimbursable costs: 
8. Revolving tribal credit funds...................---- 415, 000 SRC EREN 
Total program (costs—obligations) -...........--.-- 120, 060, 630 | 120, 560, 630 500. 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Oasts DOMAINS. 4 cdtcwni occas svoscistendusbascece 175, 616,612 | 175,616,612 |.............. 
Uy te IED EINE J Rthtnn ot ntleeauieanwenenmeiseiiate 100, 000 100, 000 |......-. anened 
Receipts: 
Verious tribal lumde- <ocs cise ccess ca caisccsisc sewcscccs 115, 000, 000 115, 000, 000 |..-...-------. 
Licenses under Federal Power Act from Indian reser- 
AR REE GR Se SARE EERIE, ERI SE IA 180, 000 Be —E— eee 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (25 U.S.C. 
ith die dn orth die don diss Labbe deliondabuiele 415, 000 415, GOD ho cine ntsvddens 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Cones: Dpmrariatet 5 iis iad codinicbscseadabis «seb ees —171, 150, 982 |—170, 650, 982 500, 000- 
aly POET FINED < bce ccnndemddnaiblasditesinwabicwn — 100, 000 —100, 000 |....---..----. 
Cn ee Se eer ee Ta 120, 060, 630 | 120, 560, 630 | 500, 000 
Relation of costs to obligations 
Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
a cdgiatadn aa te a } 
Selected resources at end of year: Inventories and items on 
order: 
Unpaid undelivered orders (appropriation balances obli- 
gated for goods and services on order not yet received) -- $348, 976 oS ae 
Advance (payments for goods and services on order not yet 
TOON Oe. .b ood a ce sb b dlans. ctheaodasesapiceesane<d 583 gd ae Se 
Total selected resources at end of year........---.---..-- 349, 559 i § eee 
Selected resources at start of year (—)..........-....-.---.-- ad 349, 559 90, 690 4. .-- 525.25. ra 
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Object classification 















































Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate 
| - — ene 
Direct obligations: 
Total number of permanent positions____.............--.-- | 247 _ See 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.____.......__-- } 388 My ntngensecasnen 
Average number of all employees-_--__....-----.._--------- } 628 i, RR RE Tt 
Number of employees at end of year. ....__-.....-----..-. | 400  § Eas ete 
01 Personal services: 
EEE EIS REET EE) $1, 174, 211 C2; 876, 3 Ses cca 
Positions other than permanent____-._......--.... 1, 378, 218 by es eld ee 
en I On nk einen amedsime 20, 265 BE Aciitienninciamichs 
‘Tete personal serviees. 3... 2.5 s. 22s... 2, 572, 694 9 SIR OE bescda init 
OE EE ea a nt a ee rene 33, 750 FF ) aaa 
eR Slain ie 23, 300 BED lunnuscesceoine 
04 Communication services.......................-...... 20, 200 TED lwovecaccccamall 
05 Rents and utility services_............-.------.------- 31, 450 th Ree 
06 Printing and reproduction._.............-.......-..-- 2, 600 Sh ST 
07 Other contractual services __...........-..-.....-..... 529, 939 1, 029, 939 $500, 000 
Oe iies wine Gemterigl.... 2 se..5...........--..--...- 276, 406 i gee 
EET ESE SS Oe ee ee | 53, 245 Sk  RReeoe « 
SS a Se --| 60, 000 el tiie. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..................| 115, 783, 607 i}. 7 2 eee 
15 Taxes and SS OSS a 6,479 ree See 
ne Be Sleaneccceccéas 275, 000 FIG, COO ors Wel 
SER) eS Se 119, 668,670 | 120, 168, 670 500, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence __...........-..- | 23, 040 23, 040 |...-- + Se 
Total direct obligations... ___- a Ln | 119, 645,630 | 120, 145, 630 500, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
16 Investments and loans (total reimbursable obliga- | 
RS eS SES a ar ee ees ee } 415, 000 2B, OOD Fis dw eve accnes 
Tobsbeheetions |. 22) i231... | 120,060,630 | 120, 560,630 500, 000 
Tribal funds 
! 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
eee Ge ar es Oe se eck 5.5 $4,828 | 5.4 $4,819 | 5.5 $4, 841 
Average salary of ungraded positions__..............-.-.------ 4, 595 4, 758 5, 029 








Mr. Kirwan. The next matter for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee are several items for the Department of Interior, the first of 
which is in reference to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and is contained 
in House Document 403. 

We are pleased to have with us at this time Mr. Fred H. Massey, 
Assistant Commissioner for Administration, together with his associ- 
ates. 

Mr. Massey, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to explain 
the need for the supplemental request of $500,000 of tribal funds for 
fiscal year 1961. 

On July 31, 1959, under dockets No. 31 and 37 before the Indian 
Claims Commission an interlocutory decree of liability on the part of 
the United States was entered establishing in the Indians of Cali- 
fornia original title to approximately 65 “million acres of land in 
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California. The funds requested in this estimate will be used to make 
an appraisal of this land and to pay other necessary and proper ex- 
nses (other than attorney fees) involved in the litigation. 

The board of directors of the Indians of California, Inc., passed a 
resolution on November 29, 1959, requesting that the judgment fund 
of the Indians of California be used to finance the necessary and 

roper expenses involved in processing their claims. 

I shall be pleased to answer questions the committee has concerning 
this estimate. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert at this point in the record the justi- 
fication sheets. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Appropriation to date: (estimate) _-___._-__-_-_-___--_-----_----- $115, 180, 000 
Request (to remain available until expended from July 1, 1961) —_ $500, 000 
Employment: average number, current appropriation__._._-_--~- 528 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


On July 31, 1959, under dockets Nos. 31 and 37 before the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, an interlocutory decree of liability on the part of the United States was 
entered in these cases establishing in the Indians of California original title to 
approximately 65 million acres of land in California. The funds requested by 
this estimate are for making an appraisal of this land as well as for meeting 
other necessary and proper expenses (other than attorney fees) involved in the 
litigation. 

JUSTIFICATION 


On July 31, 1959, under dockets Nos. 31 and 37 before the Indian Claims 
Commission, an interlocutory decree of liability on the part of the United States 
was entered establishing in the Indians of California original Indian title to 
approximately 65 million acres of land in California. 

It is estimated that $500,000 will be needed in order to proceed with the 
necessary appraisal of the above-mentioned land and to meet other necessary 
and proper expenses of the litigation, excluding attorneys’ fees. 

The board of directors of the Indians of California, Inc., passed a resolution— 
by a vote of 13 to 0—requesting the Secretary of the Interior to seek this appro- 
priation of tribal funds. The funds are currently deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Indians of California. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does this request have the support of all the Indian 
tribes involved ? 

Mr. Massey. The Indians of California, Mr. Chairman, are not 
organized. It does have the support, I am sure, of all of the Indians 
of California as defined by the roll that have an interest in these two 
dockets. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who will actually perform this appraisal work ? 

Mr. Massey. The attorney firm that is employed to represent the 
Indians of California will perform the appraisal. 

Mr. Kirwan. Language is proposed making available $500,000 from 
tribal funds for use by the Indians in making their appraisal of cer- 
tain lands in California in connection with claims before the Indian 
Claims Commission. On what basis has this request of $500,000 been 
determined ? 

Mr. Massey. This was determined, first, by the attorneys, with some 
advice from their staff, who are acquainted with the problem, and also 
it has been reviewed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau 
supports the estimate. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Will the $500,000 complete the appraisal ? 
Mr. Massey. We think it will, sir. 


LANGUAGE PROVISO 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the purpose of the last proviso of the 
proposed language. 

Mr. Massey. We in the Bureau are not positive that when the 
judgment is entered for these two dockets, the beneficiaries will be 
the same as the beneficiaries who own the money that is in the Treas- 
ury now. We are being safe in putting this provision in to say that 
if the payments that are received from these two dockets are paid to 
any members other than those owning this fund, this fund will be 
reimbursed. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Massey, I read this justification last night and 
I was tremendously intrigued with it. 

How many living members are on the tribal rolls now ? 

Mr. Massey. I believe that the roll, as prepared, contains 36,000- 
plus. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thirty-six thousand? 

Mr. Massey. Thirty-six-thousand-plus, eligibles. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is in the existing fund ? 

Mr. Massey. There is now in excess of $800,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did the $800,000 fund accrue ? 

Mr. Massey. This is a part of a prior judgment that was awarded 
the Indians of California. Part of it was paid out on a per capita 
basis. I believe $150 was paid out on per capita basis and this is the 
remainder. 

Mr. THomas. What was the nature of the judgment ? 

Mr. Massey. It was for the loss of their lands. 

Mr. Tuomas. Additional to these two docket numbers? 

Mr. Massey. This was a prior claim; ves. 

I believe Mr. Sigler, perhaps, has more background on that than IT 
do. 

Mr. Tuomas. There were 65 million acres involved in these two 
dockets, dockets 31 and 37. What was involved in the other? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Sigler, do you have that information ? 

Mr. Sicrer. I would be able, I believe, to help you. There was an 
act passed in 1928 authorizing all of the Indians of California to sue 
the Government for any claims they might have as a result of the loss 
of their lands. They did sue and received a judgment in the Court 
of Claims which was based upon a compromise. This is the balance 
that is left in that judgment. 

Later, the Indian Claims Commission Act, which was enacted by 
Congress in 1946, authorized any Indian tribe or grouns to bring any 
additional claims they may have before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. The Indians of California, the same group that recovered the 
first judgment in the Court of Claims, have now recovered an inter- 
locutorv decree before the Indian Claims Commission. 

Mr. Trromas. For an additional 65 million acres? 

Mr. Sicirr. For an additional sum that has not been determined. 
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Mr. THomas. Yes; but it involves 65 million acres / 

Mr. Stcier. The acreage has not been defined either. 

Mr. Tuomas. The inter locutory judgment placed the damages. 

How is the figure arrived at between the Indian appraisal and the 
court appr aisal, and what is an approximate figure? 

Mr. Sicter. We donot have any figure at all. 

Mr. THomas. Counsel for the contending sides must have suggested 
some figure. 

Mr. Sicrer. No, sir, The plaintiffs have not put a money value 
on their claims. They are asking for a fair value of the land and the 
fair value is to be determined by the appraisal for which this money 
is needed. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what purpose is the land being used today? 

Mr. Steter. Well, it is a large portion of the State of California. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. If there is nothing further, we thank you gentlemen 
very much for your appearance here today. 





Tuurspay, June 9, 1960. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
WITNESS 


THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR 


Surveys, INVESTIGATIONS, AND Researcu 


Program and financing 








| Presently Revised Increase (+) 
available estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Program by activities: 


Direct obligations: j } 
$11, 772, 000 | 








2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping.| $11, 472,000 esnsded 
Other, no change ~—— | 32, 178, 000 32, 178, 000 | 
Total direct obligations. -. sed ar 650,000 | 43, 950, 000 | |__ +3, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and map- } | 
ping:* a. States, counties, and municipalities 340, 000 640, 000 +300, 000 
Other—No change... ....-- . a es |} 20,808,100 | 20,808,100 |..... 2. LLL 
us foie hace Sched 
Total reimbursable obligations... | 21, 148, 100 x 448, 100 ~ 4300, 000 
Total obligations. - - 64, 798, 100 -— 398, 100 +600, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward | — 400, 000 GE O06 1. zc ncadcacused 
Advances and reimbursements from | 
Other accounts - ---- eee | —11,059, 700 | —11, 059, 700 |......-...-.-- 
Non-Federal sources com | —10,088, 400 | —10, 388, 400 —300, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ___- | 400, 000 400, 000 Rie: eee 
Appropriation. - -_- | 48, 650, 000 43, 950, 000 | "4-300, 000 
| 
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Object classification 















































Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions__..................____- 6, 943 7,003 60 
Full-time equivalent of a'l other positions_..............._.__- 696 703 7 
Average number of all employees---.................-..._.- fae 7, 528 7, 595 67 
Number of employees at end of year___...-...-...._...- =A. 8, 000 8, 070 70 
Personal service obligations: 
a SS EL es a a $44, 253,000 | $44, 638, 000 $385, 000 
Positions other than permanent_._...............-_..____- 2, 666, 000 2, 694, 000 28, 000 
Other personal services _-.-_...-............_- SAAS EIE AS he 676, 000 683, 000 7,000 
Total personal services obligations..............___- .---| 47,595,000 48, 015, 000 420, 000 
Direct obligations: 
EE OEE DT ee eee ae 32, 425, 000 32, 635, 000 210, 000 
ition renen eniincinacnnpmoce aaiauai pias 1, 990, 000 2, 009, 000 19, 000 
03 Transportation of things._......._.._____ ala dees ta 265, 000 275, 000 10, 000 
4 Communication services._......................-.._.. 405, 000 410, 000 5, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_...........- ee 740, 000 743, 000 3, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.__...__._.._.._._._-_-_-___. 575, 000 676,000 Lic.....4seee 
G7 Other contractual services. _.......................... 1, 610, 000 1, 620, 000 10, 000 
Services performed by other agencies... ________- ae 2 500, 000 505, 000 5, 000 
OEE EEE ean 1, 640, 7 1, 655, 700 15, 000 
yet FSP S aS ee oe RR eee 1, 495, 000 1, 505, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___._____________- 1, 960, 000 1, 973, 000 13, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_............_._..-. 20, 000 5 ee LS 
eee eae E 40, 000 kf 
CLES, 2 a OS eS 43, 665, 700 43, 965, 700 300, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_.____.._...-... ae 15, 700 Sh eee 
ET ee en ee ee eee 43, 650, 000° 43, 950, 000 300, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
EE ETE SE AIRE PR AE 15, 170, 000 15, 380, 000 | 210, 000 
eT  nawancntaed ie aside ns 1, 215, 000 1, 234, 000 19, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things. --.................--.--.---- 180, 000 190, 000 10, 000 
04 Communication services.......................-- , 170, 000 175, 000 5, 000 
05 Rents and utility services....-............-.-...-.-.-- 330, 000 333, 000 3, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction............................ 160, 000 ee 
07 Other contractual services --........................... 870, 000 880, 000 10, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__............._-- 300, 000 305, 000 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_.........................-..--- 1, 029, 400 1, 044, 400 15, 000 
es oo Se Be ac whk dintin tat bivambawebednacswecnbts 640, 000 650, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....___._._____- 1, 060, 000 1, 073, 000 13, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___............___.. 7, 000 ff 
15 Taxes and assessments.__...............-.---.----.... 20, 000 20, 000 oan 
RE ES Oe ee eee 21, 151, 400 21, 451, 400 300, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges.....................- 3, 300 een 
Total reimbursable obligations.........................- Oh, 148, 100 21,44 448, 100. 300, 000 
Total, Geological Survey --..............-...- ee ae : 64, 798, 100 ~ 65, 398, 100° 600, 000 
Average salaries and grades 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
General schedule grades: 
EE FE EEL $6, 378 $6, 403 $6, 441 
EET REST ETS US: ES RS ae 7.9 7.9 7.9 
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Detail of personal services 
Presently available | Revised estimate Increase 
Num- Total Num- Total Num-} Total 
ber sal ber salary ber salary 
Grades and ranges: 
GS-14, $11,355 to $12,555: Geologist -_._- 96 | $1, 154, 843 98 | $1, 178, 033 2 $23, 190 
GS-13. $9,890 to $11,000: Geologist _..._- 189 | 2,024, 326 193 | 2,064, 846 4 40, 520 
GS-12. $8,330 to $9,530 6, 162, 150 668 | 6,215,010 6 52, 860 
GS-11. $7,030 to $8,230 6, 526, 428 839 | 6,631, 568 14 105, 140 
GS-9. $5,985 to $6,885 7, 563,855 | 1,165 | 7,626, 705 10 62, 850 
GS-7. $4,980 to $5,880 4, 654, 340 854 | 4,695, 080 8 40, 740 
GS-5. $4,040 to $4,940 3, 671, 768 821 3, 687, 928 4 16, 160 
GS-4. $3,755 to $4,325 708 | 2,845, 685 720 | 2,890, 745 12 45, 060 
No changes in other positions. -__...._.. 1, 645 | 10,369,080 | 1,645 | 10,369,080 |-.....--]...--.---. 
Total permanent..................-.-. 6,943 | 44,972,475 | 7,003 | 45, 358, 995 60 386, 520 
Wbnct GRO ii oe edb ksi chek ese hives’ lll 719, 475 lll 720, 995 |...-..-- 1, 520 
se cs (average number, net 
salary): 
United States and possessions - - - -- 6, 759 | 43, 503,000 | 6,819 | 43, 888, 000 60 385, 000 
Foreign countries: U.S. rates... .. 73 750, 000 73 788, FOO Veeen csc Libsslasses 


Positions other than permanent: 
soe employment: 

nited States and possessions.......|......-.- 1, 740, 000 |........ 1, 754, 000 |....-.-- 14, 000 

SOREIE GOUIROTONET MRUUEE TONS. «ocho ccc cccalancecapubccsicadcodantosadtnsadana WEPSELIL: Biel’ 23.350 

Intermittent employment: 

United States and possessions. .._...|.......- 926, 000 |...-.--- 940, 000 |......-. 14, 000 

Weseies capmnteiaet ies Sees oh e cli ea Rn eaeenakee 

Other personal services: 


























Regular pay above 52-week base. -__.....|-....-.- 175, CP ts ....2~ 5 172, 000 |_....--- 1, 000 
Overtime and holiday pay_-_--.-.......-.|.------.- 275, 000 |.....--- 281, 000 |....---. 6, 000 
Nightwork differential___-..............].....--- RE Uenusaue SEE Econnccsthenachaiont 
Living and quarters allowance-__.-.....|.....--- 15, 000 |_......- Oe | et fe Sarees 
Additional pay for service abroad__-.__. neath bee 185, 000 |_.....-- p} SY eee, Sees oem 

01 Personal services__- 47, 505, 000 j........ 48, 015, 000 |....-.-- 420, 000 

Salaries and wages are distributed as follows: 

EES Te CSCO E ES Seersyes 32, 425, 000 |......-- 32, 635, 000 |.......- 210, 000 
Reimbursable obligations__.............|--....-- 1a) ¢ | ae | 15, 380, 000 |..--.-.-- 210, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. The next matter for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is the request by the Geological Survey. 

We are pleased to fave with us at this time Mr. Thomas B. Nolan, 
Director, together with his associates. 

Mr. Nolan, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Notan. I do, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Noxtan. The U.S. Geological Survey has long stressed the 
fundamental importance of geologic mapping as prerequisite to sound 
economic development of the Nation’s natural resources. The needs 
for, and uses of, basic geologic data derived from detailed geologic 
maps are widely recognized and are steadily growing. Prime re- 
sponsibility for mapping and examining the geologic structures of 
the Nation rests with the Federal Geological Survey. This responsi- 
bility is a prodigious one and can be greatly facilitated by close coop- 
eration between all organizations engaged in geologic mapping. 

Enthusiastic support for general purpose geologic mapping has 
been evidenced by the State of Kentucky which has recently author- 
ized a large-scale statewide program. This program is authorized 
as a ee project to be supported equally by State and Federal 
funds. Briefly, the geologic mapping program, proposed to begin 
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in fiscal year 1961, is designed to provide complete detailed geologic 
map coverage of Kentucky by 1971 at an estimated total cost to each 
party to the cooperation of $6 million. The proposed cooperative 
geologic mapping program follows logically the completion of a state- 
wide cooperative topographic mapping program, which the Federal] 
Geological Survey and the State of Kentucky completed in 1956 at a 
total cost of $7 million. 

Kentucky has recently appropriated $300,000 as its share of funds 
in support of this important program in fiscal year 1961 and $600,000 
for 1962. The action by the State was subsequent to consideration 
of the Interior appropriation bill by this committee and the Senate 
committee. The Survey is therefore requesting a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $300,000 in fiseal year 1961 to match Kentucky’s offer- 
ing for that year. These supplemental funds are essential if we are 
to undertake the cooperative program in Kentucky without disrupting 
programs in other States, which are already faced with some curtail- 
ment. I regret that the action by the State was too late to permit 
consideration of this request in connection with the hearings on the 
regular appropriation bill. 

The U.S. Geological Survey has carried out its geologic mapping 
programs in close contact with appropriate State agencies, but the 
proposed program for Kentucky presents an unusual opportunity, 
through financial support from the State, to accomplish the geologic 
mapping of a large area and thus to expedite the Federal mapping 
program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert at this point in the record the justi- 
fication. 
(The justification referred to follow :) 


Surveys, investigations, and research 


Appropriation to date _________ A ws ee Pas ae 
Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1960) __- oes Sa, i $300, 000 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation. sa csieear ab aan ‘i T, 466 
Number involved this estimate ____________ Pee a iiaianes NT 
Actual employment Apr. 30, 1960___---~- 5 bids inhi mien wee 7, 688 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Supplemental funds are requested to match funds recently appropriated for 
fiscal year 1961 by the State of Kentucky to begin a cooperative program to com- 
plete the geologic map of the entire State—&300,000 to be provided by each agency 
in fiscal year 1961. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Supplemental funds are requested to match funds recently appropriated for 
fiscal year 1961 by the State of Kentucky to begin a cooperative program to com- 
plete the geologic map of the entire State—$300,000 to be provided by each agency 
in fiseal year 1961. 
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Activity Appropri- Appropri- Revised, Increase 
ated, 1960 ation, 1961 1961 
2, Geologic and mineral resource surveys and 
mapping-.__- jab scupehsewes $11, 762,000 | $11,472,000 | $11, 772, 000 $300, 000 





An increase of $300,000 for geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 
is proposed for the following subactivity: 








Subactivity Appropri- Appropri- Revised, Increase 
ated, 1960 ation, 1961 196! 
(c) General service geology. ; SS $1, 114, 000 $1, 120, 000 $1, 420, 000 $300, 000 
! 








Need for increase now.—The Kentucky State Legislature has recently ap- 
proved funds in the amount of $900,000 ($300,000 for fiscal year 1961, and $600,000 
for fiscal year 1962) to initiate in fiscal year 1961 a new program to map geo- 
logically the entire State of Kentucky in the next 10 years, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Geological Survey. The Kentucky Legislature’s approval of participa- 
tion in this program is contingent upon matching funds being provided by the 
Federal Survey. Matching funds were not sought by the U.S. Geological Survey 
in its original request for appropriation for fiscal year 1961, because it was not 
known at that time that Kentucky would provide funds for this work in the 
fiscal year 1961 State budget. 

Kentucky recently completed a highly successful topographic mapping pro- 
gram of the entire State, in cooperation with the Topographic Division of the 
U.S. Geological Survey. The new cooperative geologic mapping program, widely 
supported by Kentucky industrial and educational organizations and State 
planning and development agencies, was proposed by the State as the next 
fundamental step in achieving orderly development of the State’s resources and 
facilitating economic growth in all sections of Kentucky. The new topographic 
maps will constitute the base maps that will be used for the preparation and 
publication of the geologic maps. 

Less than 10 percent of Kentucky is covered by modern geologic mapping. 
and large portions have not been mapped at all. The basic geologie data derived 
from the proposed mapping program will make possible the solution of a variety 
of complex geologic problems that bear directly on the development of the 
natural resources of the State, hence upon its economy and the welfare of its 
people. In particular, the results will (1) provide a better basis upon which 
to explore for and develop mineral, mineral fuel, and water resources; (2) 
facilitate land development programs: and (3) lay the groundwork upon which 
to plan and execute engineering construction. 

A statewide geologie mapping program with costs shared by the State will 
contribute appreciably to the overall national objective of completing the geo- 
logic map of the United States. However, the supplemental funds requested are 
necessary to meet the State offering without drastically curtailing mapping 
elsewhere or eliminating other critical research programs. 

Plan of work.—Map coverage in Kentucky involves 763 quadrangles of which 
only a very small percentage have been mapped geologically at a scale com- 
mensurate with modern needs. Under the proposed cooperative geologic 
mapping program, it is planned to map the more than 700 7144-minute quadrangles 
for which inadequate, or no geologic coverage is available. This, it is estimated, 
can be achieved in 10 years at a total cost of approximately $12 million, to be 
shared equally ($6 million each) by the Federal and State Geological Surveys. 
The Federal Survey, because of its broad experience and trained personnel, 
will staff and execute the program in close collaboration with the Kentucky 
State Geological Survey. 

To achieve the goal set for this program, the sum of $600,000 ($300,000 from 
each agency) will be required in the initial year (fiscal year 1961), $1,200,000 
in fiscal year 1962 ($600,000 from each agency), and about $1,400,000 per year 
($700,000 from each agency) for the succeeding 6 years. The program would 
then be tapered off to about $1,200,000 and $600,000 in the 9th and 10th years, 
respectively, to complete the job. 
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GEOLOGIC MAPPING IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Kirwan. The sum of $300,000 is requested for geologic map- 
ping in Kentucky. 

We just passed a 1961 3 ropriation for the Geological Survey of 
$43,650,000, an increase o $285,000 over the budget request. This 
includes over $11.4 million for geologic and mineral surveys and 
mapping. 

I understood from your statement that Kentucky is one State in 
which we have completed the topographic mapping. 

Mr. Notan. Kentucky is now completely covered by modern topo- 
-. mapping, sir, but only about 10 percent of the State is covered 

y geologic maps. 

Mr. Kirwan. But, Kentucky is far ahead of the other States, is 
it not? 

Mr. Noran. Kentucky is far ahead of most other States in topo- 
graphic map coverage but not in geologic mapping. 

Mr. Kirwan. Kentucky is not ahead of the other States in that 
field ? 

Mr. Noxan. No, sir; this is a separate program from the topo- 
graphic mapping program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why can this item not wait until the next regular bill 
comes up for consideration ? 

Mr. Noxan. The State has appropriated $300,000 to pay one-half 
the cost of the geologic mapping during fiscal year 1961 and it is my 
understanding that those funds are available for use only during that 
fiscal year. 

We had hoped to get word from the State before the regular bill 
for fiscal year 1961 was considered but it was February 17, or a week 
after the Senate hearing, when I was advised that the program had 
been included in the Governor’s budget, and it was March 16 when I 
was advised that it had been passed by the Kentucky Legislature. 
In fact, Mr. Wyatt, when he was here in April, told me that this was 
the last item which was passed by the legislature before its adjourn- 
ment. We were uncertain as to the availability of these funds until 
a month after our hearings had been completed. 

Mr. Kirwan. You did not know anything at all about this? 

Mr. Notan. We had knowledge that the program had been pro- 
posed by State officials, of course, but we had no basis for an opinion 
regarding its acceptance by the State legislature. In fact, it was not 
decided by State officials, I believe, that. the program would be en- 
dorsed until the Governor’s budget was submitted in February. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. How many additional employees are provided in this 
request ? 

Mr. Notan. It will require something on the order of 70 men to 
staff it, but these will not be new employees. These will be men who 
are now in Government service. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are in Government service now ? 

Mr. Nonan. Yes, sir; employees whom we will otherwise have to 
dispense with this year. We will not have funds to finance them for 
fiscal year 1961. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I note that six of these new employees will be em- 
ployed as GS-13’s or higher. Why is this necessary on a project of 
this nature ? 

Mr. Notan. This is a major mapping program, sir, and the super- 
vision, guidance, and direction of the program in addition to the 
special talents that must be brought to bear upon it will require at 
least that many men of those grades. The individuals have been 
discussed and reviewed with the State geologist, Mr. Hagen, and I 
believe there is complete agreement that a program of this magnitude 
will require the highest quality direction. 


STATUS OF TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Kirwan. I understood, according to your statement, that the 
topographic mapping program was pretty well completed. 

Mr. Notan. In its program for economic development the State has 
considered topographic mapping as the first step and geological map- 
ping as the second step in gathering essential basic data. 

Mr. Kirwan. How does the program of topographic mapping in 
the State of Kentucky compare with other States? 

Mr. Notan. In topographic mapping the State is, of course, among 
the leaders, together with several of the New England States. Ohio 
will also become one of the best mapped States in the next 2 years. 

Mr. Krrwan. But Kentucky now is one of the leaders in topographic 
mapping ¢ 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir; although it has probably actually lagged 
somewhat in geological mapping. 


CURRENT NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR GEOLOGICAL MAPPING IN 
KENTUCKY 


Mr. Kirwan. It will cost the Federal Government $6 million to 
accomplish that. Why should we rush into a geologic mapping pro- 
gram in Kentucky when less than half of the United States is ade- 
quately covered under the topographic mapping program ? 

Mr. Noxan. A really close relationship does not exist between the 
programs of topographic mapping and geologic mapping. The two 
programs, while they are somewhat wie lags naga are quite different 
in their procedures and quite different in their objectives. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then, you as head of the Geological Survey, think 
it is a good request, do you? 

Mr. Noxan. I am delighted with it, sir. I think it reflects for the 
first time a willingness of a large State to participate in what is, after 
all, one of our primary functions—to complete the geologic mapping 
of the United States. I think it is a very good move and I am happy 
about. it. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is $105,000 in the regular 1961 bill for geologic 
work in Kentucky. What would be lost if the request were deferred 
until next year’s budget for proper consideration by the regular 
Interior Subcommittee ? 

Mr. Noran. Of that $105,000, my recollection is that it provides for 
some airborne geophysical surveys, studies on clay deposits, some 
special service work along the Ohio River; in addition, something 
on the order of $16,000 is part of an existing cooperative program with 
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the State which is directed toward a rather specific program of investi- 
gation of coal resources in some of the depressed areas of the State. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will be the total cost of this program ¢ 

Mr. Notan. The cooperative work on coal has been a continuing 
program, cree my expectation is it will continue for the specifie pur- 
pose of studying coal resources 

Mr. Kirwan. What will this entire geologic survey program cost 
before it is completed in Kentucky / Y ou are asking for $300,000, 
What will the total cost be ? 

Mr. Notan. The total cost is estimated to be $6 million by each party 
over a period of 10 years. 
Mr. Kirwan. That is all | have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Tuomas. Are there any further questions, gentlemen / 


SOURCE OF PERSONNELL 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Director, in your green sheets you show an increase 
of 60 employees. You mentioned 70 that you were going to get from 
someplace else. 

Are these 60 new people coming abroad / 

Mr. Nouan. No, sir. There will be, so far as I can tell, no new 
employment at all. 

Mr. Bow. Where will this increase come from? Will the increase 
come from your present staff ? 

Mr. Nonan. Yes, sir; the required personnel would be obtained by 
reassignments from our present staff. We have been under the neces- 
sity of reduc ‘ing the present staff in order to live within our means. 
Therefore, the men are already available. 


VALUE OF GEOLOGIC MAPPING PROGRAM IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Bow. The State of Kentucky is one of the States which has 
been hardest hit as a depressed area. 

Mr. Nonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What good is this going to do toward getting them out 
of their present situation ? 

Mr. Noran. In discussions. I have had both with Mr. Hagen, the 
State geologist, and individuals in the Development Commission of 
Kentucky, it is anticipated that improved knowledge of their basic 
geology will be a major factor in providing the foundation for im- 
provement in their economic conditions. 

The experience that the State had with the topographic mapping 
program, to which Mr. Kirwan has referred, has encouraged State 
officials in this belief. We have been told that the topographic map- 
ping has more than repaid its cost to the State as a result of its use in 
planning and the information it provides that is useful in attracting 
new industries to the State. 

Mr. Bow. Just how did this happen ? 

Mr. Noran. By facilitating highway planning and by providing 
specific and detailed information as to where and to what extent new 
factories, new manufacturing groups and new industries could be lo- 
cated. 
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It is anticipated that the present program will provide basic infor- 
mation on construction materials and make it possible to develop high- 
way plans and engineering structures more economically. 

Mr. Bow. This information is obtained from the geologic survey ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. This is new tome. We are opening up a great field here. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Bow, on a day-to-day program, they will not be 
able to finish this until 1971. I think it certainly would have a great 
intrinsic value, but it cannot help a depressed area for the next 10 
years. 

Mr. Bow. For my information—all of these other gentlemen prob- 
ably understand it—what is the Geological Survey? What do you do? 
I have always had a different idea as to what you have explained you 
would do in this instance. Just what would you do? 

Mr. Nonan. The Geological Survey, insofar as the particular 
activity that is proposed here is concerned, is to plot on 2,000-foot-to- 
the-inch base maps, which were made during the preceding topo- 
graphic mapping program, the detailed location of each of the forma- 
tions that underlies the surface, the limestone, the clays, the sandstones 
the coal beds and so forth. The maps will also show the location of 
gravel and sand, for construction material, and provide the base on 
which all of the studies designed to locate Flere water supplies and 
for the development of ground water facilities are made. In other 
words, it provides the basic information for the development of natural 
resources. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, this is all underground? That has al- 
ways been my opinion. 

Mr. Notan. From the surface down; yes, sir. In my opinion it is 
a fundamental activity for the economic development of an area. 

Mr. Bow. The thought is running through my mind as to whether 
or not we might better use some of this money to find new markets 
for the coal which they have in Kentucky in order to get an already 
established industry moving which they already have down there. 

Mr. Nonan. I think both Mr, Hagen and the Kentucky Society 
of Professional Engineers, as well as the Economic Commission for 
the State, have plans in that field, but they are also most anxious that 
this program be carried on at the same time. They have convinced 
themselves and convinced us that this is a very important program. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that I have a very 
high regard for this ageney and I am sure I speak the sentiment of 
every member of the Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations. The 
Geological Survey generally gets about what they want out of our 
committee. 

Mr. Nonan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. For the very good reason that they have done a good 
job. I, of course, am not going to pledge myself to be in your corner 
at this time because, off the reeord—— 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

We do appreciate your good services. 

Mr. Notan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has been nice to have you, Mr. Nolan, and your 
staff. 

Mr. Notan. Thank you, sir. 
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Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate 
mt = 
Program by activities: 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. -___- ae Scie $15,053,000 | $17,303, 000 
2. Acquisition of— 
EE Sa ee nat See ee eee 2, 447, 000 3, 947, 000 
(b) Water rights cheba sketlieaiaieRimteteniieacin atm qr atign dole 329, 372 329, 37: 
ee MES te Elis ddb downed wcdecdwden 9, 116 9,116 
ES eee ee een 2, 713, 512 2, 713, 512 
SORE SUIOTR COMB 5. ok 5. ese sedsinecsnp ones -.----| 20,552,000 24, 302, 000 3, 750, 000 
5. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net_____- 820, 000 1, 523,000 703, 000 
rm Total program (obligations) -.....-... Pabsdudeidasabhs: a, 372 000 25, 825, 000 4, 453, 000 
nancing 
Unobligated balance broght forward... ............-. ei —3, 372, 000 —3, Wap OE Tons ascocesane 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -........-.-- 18, 000, 000. 2, 453, 000 4, 453, 000 
Object classification 
Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions______- Ul satanic ias eutews a 320 327 7 
Full-timetequivalent of all other positions................__._- 358 358 sinaeniawasee 
Average number of all employees. ____.........------.-------- 673 679 | 6 
Number of employees at end of year___............--.-- ‘a ---| 750 756 6 
01 Personal services: +3 wi eT ae wes 
ng en ecucekacapacunn $1, 883, 000 $1, 922, 000 $39, 000 
Positions other than permanent- whee ie he bas ac dates wil 1, 421, 000 88 ff ae Se 
Other persomal services. ......5...........-..... ae 58, 000° 58, 000 ths apetstiocliacnin 
Total personal services..............-.-- 1 eb aaa 3, 362, 000° “3, 401, 000. 39, 000 
02 Travel_. 1 OE RA OS Ae tle LA SOE 233, 000 234. 500 1, 500 
03 Transportation of things _- le 1s 55 ber Severe ys eee 56, 000 56, 550 550 
a ence wancabaccce 43, 000 43, 450 450 
05 Rents and utility services.........___- ROME O90 +5 he | 52, 000 000 (82 ERLE. 
06 Printing and reproduction - - pibbeisticssweesspieeaciala tel 15, 000 15, 100 100 
07 Other contractual services..................--.--------- _| 2,750,000 2, 824, 500 | 74, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_.__............-.-..-....-..-.-. scat} 475, 000 475, 650 650 
a ea Bobhiwaeen } 330, 000 330, 800 800 
10 Lands and structures. ___- CERO PSR S SR 18, 223, 950 4, 332, 950 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions..........._.---------- 123, 125, 500 2, 500 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities__ eihad Aaa een 5, 000 De Pidcndgnccabe Re 
15 Taxes and assessments..............---.-.--.------------- 37, 000 A | eee 
Total obligations... _- dA Relies il At 21, 372,000 | 25, 825, 000 4, 453, 000 
| 
Consolidated schedule of personal services paid from funds available to the National 
Park Service 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
ene Cer On NS GU nn cece en ccc ccc euscusedendha 7.8 $6,197 | 7.8 $6,216 | 7.8 $6, 230 
Average salary of ungraded positions..._.........._. eiivihninnteed » $4, 861 $4, 859 
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Mr. Kirwan. The next item for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is the request by the National Park Service, wherein an addi- 
tional $4,453,000 is requested, consisting of $2,953,000 for the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial at St. Louis and $1.5 million to acquire 
10,200 more acres for the Joshua Tree National Monument in 
California. 

We are pleased to have with us at this time Mr. Hillory A. Tolson, 
Assistant Director of the National Park Service, together with his 
associates. 

Mr. Tolson, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Torson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Totson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Direc- 
tor C. L. Wirth, of the National Park Service, is out of the city today 
on official business and asked me to represent him at this hearing. 

Supplemental fund requirements in the amount of $4,453,000 for 
the 1961 fiscal year have developed since the submission of our regu- 
lar annual estimates. Of that amount, $2,953,000 is needed for the 
continuation of an orderly development program at Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, Mo., and $1.5 million is to acquire 
some 10,000 acres of privately owned lands within the boundaries of 
Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif. 

Development plans for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
were approved ce the U.S. Territorial Expansion Memorial Com- 
mission and the Department of the Interior in 1948. The act of May 
17, 1954, as amended by the act of September 6, 1958, authorized an 
appropriation of $17,250,000 to carry out these plans. It is estimated 
that $5 million is needed to complete certain elements of the memorial. 
That act also provides that for each $3 of Federal funds expended 
for the project there shall be expended $1 of contributed funds. The 
appropriation authorization of $17,250,000 and the required matching 
contribution of $5,750,000, which includes $500,000 contributed by 
the Terminal Railroad Association, total $23 million. The city of 
St. Louis is providing the matching funds. The project is, therefore, 
a joint Federal Government and city of St. Louis undertaking. 

Progress in carrying out this program in recent years has been con- 
siderably delayed, due principally to the difficulty in reaching a satis- 
factory agreement with the city of St. Louis, the Terminal Railroad 
Association, and the Department of the Interior with respect to re- 
locating the railroad tracks within the Federal area. This problem 
has been resolved, and the first contract for development work was 
awarded in June 1959. This work is being accomplished with $2,- 
640,000 appropriated late in the 1956 fiscal year which has been 
matched by $880,000 contributed by the city of St. Louis, plus the 
additional amount of $500,000 provided by the Terminal Railroad 
Association. The city of St. Louis has bonds on hand for disposition 
to match additional Federal funds as soon as they are appropriated. 

The city of St. Louis is planning an anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the city for the calendar year 1964. It is the objective of 
the Service and the city of St. Louis to have the major features of the 
project completed by January 1964, in time for the celebration. 
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The supplemental funds requested in this estimate must be available 
in 1961 if this objective is to be realized. Also, progress during the 
past year, both with rig wt to planning for the project and the actual 
construction work, has been such that more fatemahite unit costs will 
be realized if the work proceeds in 1961 at the level provided for in 
the estimate. Only $1,650,000 was scheduled for development at this 
area. This amount is included in the regular 1961 appropriation. 
Several projects should be prosecuted simultaneously in 1961, thereb 
resulting in savings by taking advantage of continuity once the work 
is started. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


_Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert at this point in the record the jus- 
tifications. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Construction, National Park Service 


I a arnt ttlccoctneeceennrneaireertiesiiniclpenmareetionvaeeins * $21, 372, 000 
EE | EE NLL LT 
Request to remain available until expended, for 12 months from 


EES EA TRAE es RR eR ee PTCA oe 2 ee eo TEST 4, 453, 000 
Employment: 
Average number current appropriation_.__...__.__..__________ 673 
eI RS, OU mae 6 
Actual employment April 30, 1960___._____--_______________ 475 


1 Includes an estimated carryover of $3,372,000. 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


A supplemental appropriation of $4,453,000 is requested to provide $2,953,000 
to continue with an orderly development program at Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial, St. Louis, Mo., as authorized by the act of May 17, 1954, as 
amended, and $1,500,000 to acquire about 10,200 acres of privately owned lands 
in Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif. 

The supplemental funds for Jefferson National Expansion Memorial will be 
needed at the beginning of the 1961 fiscal year to assure orderly progress on the 
project which is being financed with $1 contributed funds to each $3 of appro- 
priated funds. The contributed funds are being provided by the city of St. Louis. 

The amount of $1,500,000 for acquisition of lands in Joshua Tree National 
Monument is needed at this time to prevent the subdivision of privately owned 
lands for homesites and the construction of dwellings thereon which would 
detract from the fundamental purposes for which the monument was established. 
Acquisition of the lands at the earliest possible date is essential to prevent any 
further increase in values which is sure to take place due to the growing demand 
for these desirable homesites. 


CONSTRUCTION, $4,463,000 


Building, utilities, and other facilities, Jefferson National Erpansion Memorial, 
$2,953,000 

The act of May 17, 1954, authorized an appropriation of $5 million to complete 
certain elements of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in accordance 
with the development plans approved by the U.S. Territorial Expansion Memorial 
Commission and the Department of the Interior in 1948. The amount of $2,640,- 
000 was appropriated for the purpose in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1956, approved May 19, 1956. The act of September 6, 1958, amended the 
act of May 17, 1954, and increased the authorization for appropriation from $5 
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million to $17,250,000. Additional Federal funds in the amount of $1,650,000 
were included in the regular 1961 appropriation for this purpose, making a total 
of $4,290,000 provided to date under the appropriation authorization. 

The project is being financed by $1 of contributed funds to each $3 of appro- 
priated funds. The city of St. Louis is providing the contributed funds and has 
unsold bonds on hand to cover the matching requirement. The city of St. Louis 
has already contributed $880,000 to match the initial Federal appropriation of 
$2,640,000. 

The many problems that have delayed the commencement of this project have 
been resolved, and a contract for the first phase of the development work was 
awarded in June 1959. This work provides for relocation of the railroad tracks, 
and is now well underway. It is the objective of the Service and the city of 
St. Louis to have the major features of the project completed by January 1964 
in order that developments may be available for the 200th anniversary cele- 
bration of the founding of St. Louis. Also, 1963 is the 160th anniversary of the 
Louisiana Purchase which is being featured in St. Louis as a gala event. 

Plans for various elements of the project are such that additional funds are 
needed during the 1961 fiscal year to insure orderly progress. The following are 
features of the project which should be undertaken immediately to provide for 
an orderly rate of progress toward the objective of having the major features 
completed by January 1964 and for which Federal funds are requested in this 
estimate: 


Renovation and restoration of old courthouse (portion) ..-_._______ $28, 125 
Grand steps to levee and materials (portion) -----.--_---_---_---- 375, 000 
North River Overlook Plaza, steps, and retaining walls___________-__ 375, 000 
South River Overlook Plaza, steps, and retaining walls___._._._________ 600, 000 

Finish grading, utilities, lighting, levee sidewalk and landscape east 
strip (paving, relocate leveee tracks and retaining wall) (portion). 449, 875 
Underground ‘utilities. (Dartion) on nicied emi weln ccnlsnsaslacumabonwedmeis 375, 000 
Arch and Visitor Center (NOFEHOI) in sim ene nnieomieeneriedicieacni a 750, 000 
TWOtat 2h ee) Sc AL See Oe eA ee Mh 2, 953, 000 


JerrFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We have just appropriated the full 1961 budget 
request of $1,650,000 for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 
What has happened in the last few weeks to change this requirement. 
upward by $2,953,000 ¢ 

Mr. Totson. This position was changed, Mr. Kirwan, because at the 
time we submitted our 1961 regular estimates, we did not realize that 
the progress of the work would be as rapid as it turned out to be. If 
we are to keep up with the construction schedule and complete the 
memorial so that the celebration can be held in 1964, it will be necessa 
to have this additional amount. The 1964 celebration marks the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of St. Louis. 

Mr. Kirwan. What has been available for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Totson. In 19604 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Totson. The money we had for the fiscal year 1960 and preced- 
ing years was appropriated in 1956 and it, added to the donated funds, 
amounted to $4,020,000. 

Mr. Kirman. That is for preceding years, but for this year what did 
you have? 

Mr. Totson,. $1,650,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. No; that is for next year. 

Mr. Tortson. For 1961. 

Mr. Krrwan. What did you have in 1959 and 1960? 
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Mr. Torson. This was an accumulative amount. In the second 
supplemental of 1956, $2,640,000 was appropriated. The contribu- 
tion by the city of St. Louis was $880,000. The Terminal Railroad 
Association contributed $500,000, making a total of $4,020,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did you spend in this year, from July 1, 1959, 
until June 30, 1960? 

Mr. Totson. The breakdown of the $4,020,000 is $700,842 for 
plans, surveys, and supervision; the railroad relocation contract 
amounted to $2,986,577; relocating the railroad lines, $137,000; other 
contract work, including historical research, borings and so forth, 
$72,112. Those items total $3,896,031, leaving an unobligated balance 
as of June 1 of $123,969. 

Mr. Kirwan. The point I am asking you is this: It is strange that 
the Bureau of the Budget did not know 3 months ago that you were 
pretty well caught up with the work and would need more money for 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Torson. Well, perhaps, the Service is somewhat at fault there, 
Congressman Kirwan, in not realizing that we could proceed as fast 
as we did with the $4,020,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody is at fault when you come in here for a 
supplemental. 

Mr. Totson. When our 1961 regular estimates were submitted, we 
only included $1,650,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand; and we gave you every dime of it. 
Therefore, it is surprising to me. and the other members of the sub- 
committee, that since we passed the bill you suddenly discovered that 
you could use almost $3 million more. 

Mr. Torson. That is right. The work progressed faster than we 
anticiptaed in getting the relocation of the railroad tracks contract 
underway and completed. We thought it would take more time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I still do not understand why the Bureau of the 
Budget did not have an idea about this? There must be some other 
reason. 

Mr. Totson. That isthe only reason I can give you. 


CURRENT COST IN EXCESS OF AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I am not condemning you, but I know, and so does 
everyone else, that there are many other reasons as to why they want 
the money. It was not an oversight. 

Your present authorization, passed in 1958, limits Federal appro- 
priations to $17.2 million, based upon a total cost of $23 million. The 
estimated total cost now is $28 million: is that correct ? 

Mr. Totson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Which would require on the basis of three Federal 
dollars to one local dollar a Federal appropriation of over $21 million. 

Do you plan to request an amendment to the authorization, or has 
the city agreed to make up this difference ? 

Mr. Torson. The authorization, including the contributions from 
the city and the railroad association, will total $28 million. So there 
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will be, if the project is completed as anticipated, another $5 million. 

Mr. Kwan. But that will not cover the total cost. of $28 million. 
What are you going to do about that $5 million? Are te going to 
have to have more authorization to cover that or will the people of 
that area take care of this deficit ? 

Mr. Totson. We hope we will have a usable memorial for the $23 
million. 

Mr. Kirwan. That isa hope? 

Mr. Touson. Yes, sir. There may be some changes. Of course, 
there is the U.S. Territorial Expansion Commission established by 
the Congress, and that Commission, of course, is interested in this 
project and so is the city of St. Louis and the Missouri con ional 
delegation. They may desire to complete it in all details; if so, there 
will need to be an additional authorization granted by the Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the Federal Government spent $6,332,000 prior 
to that for land acquisition, did it not? 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you add that to what we are going to spend, it 
takes the Federal cost up to around $30 million. 

Do you know of any other city in the country which has been given 
anything like that ¢ 

{r. Totson. I do not recall one. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not condemning you, but it is the Congress which 
is at fault. You are only carrying out the mandate of the Con ‘ 
You have not had anything to do with that. But, considering all the 
urgent requirements of the Park Service, I question the justification of 
spending $30 million for this purpose. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Krrwan. We are spending at an annual rate of about $15 
million for construction of buildings and utilities in the national parks 
throughout the country. So, this one project will cost almost twice 
what we spend on the whole country in a year. Considering all of 
the urgent requirements we have for sanitary facilities, picnic areas, 
visitor centers, and so forth, in our parks, what priority would you 
place on this project; considering which would do the most good for 
the most. people ? 

When the legislation was originally approved, it was passed on 
condition that no funds be appropriated until the budget was balanced. 
So it wasn’t given too high a priority. But this restriction was re- 
moved when the authorization was amended to increase the Federal 
cost. 

PROJECT COST 


Will you please insert into the record an itemized breakdown of 
the total cost of this project, including land acquisition, showing ap- 
propriations to date, contributions, etc. 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 


56863—60——_12 
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(The information requested follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Breakdown of estimated total costs incurred and to be incurred for Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, Mo., from Federal appropriations 
and contributed funds on a matching basis 


Features or components of cost 
Costs incurred prior to enactment of current appropriation authori- 
zation (act of May 17, 1954, as amended by the act of Sept. 6, 
1958, 72 Stat. 1794) : 
Administration, protection and interpretation prior to the 1951 Amount 


een A hii a se lol kl a cs $1, 750, 096 

Maintenance and rehabilitation prior to the 1951 fiscal year___~ 190, 687 
Restoration and improvement, Old Courthouse___.------------- 42, 937 
Reconstruction of Old Rock House____._-_--__----------_---~- 28, 122 
ile al alli a cilia tthe soa alah 119, 724 

General improvement, memorial area____.---___-.---------~-- 528, 513 
Rene Or SONOS... ~~ Gis be- dhs thie Oes 6, 332, 578 
5s Sunt ielhthaeoe 2 ne 2 ice ee ea pe Ne eR 8, 992, 657 


Costs incurred and estimated to be incurred under the current ap- 
propriation authorization (act of Sept. 6, 1958, 72 Stat. 1794) : 


| Railroad relocation and related work___---------------------~- 4, 020, 000 
Jmbankment retaining walls north and south of railroad tunnel 
| 8 RIL Sco BN a aA LL eR 219, 000 
South crossover bridge, overlook plaza retaining walls and 
SESE Se ee eer eee: Ce eae Rees gear re eee eee nce a ae Se Oe 1, 194, 000 
North crossover bridge, overlook plaza retaining walls and 
ie Acai el at eee | ccc AA A OBI. ANI ppt eS 1, 969, 500 
Historical research, restorations, exhibit plans, and installation 
rene a EE Sle Ua 350, 000 
Archeological investigations and salvage________.--_---------- 25, 000 
Engineering studies, elevator for arch_____----------_-------- 75, 000 
Renovation and restoration of Old Courthouse, cornices and 
AB Be EE tS RY ha Sees Spa Se Act ee 137, 500 
rer ns 2 Fh 2 oss Soc ii ee ee ee ee Oe 1, 500, 000 
Stone facing railroad relocation work___----_-._-____-___---- 250, 000 
Fine grading, utilities, lighting, levee sidewalk, and landscape 
east strip (paving, relocate levee tracks and retaining wall) —_ 735, 000 
a Re a I a alll lA cca tell Gta 1, 100, 000 
Final grading, trails, trail displays, perimeter walks, interior 
Semmes, een (Ome, oe ae es 700, 000 
BE EEE ee ene ee ae Sees eee eee oes See See 1, 000, 000 
EL RLS eS ST A ES Oe ee 9, 000, 000 
Relocate Washington Avenue (including walks and curbs) __-__- 75, 000 
North and south boundary retaining walls_.__._______________ 100, 000 
Retaining wall at cathedral parking lot__._.__.______________ 50, 000 
Landscaping and miscellaneous finish work.__......__________ 500, 000 





I ereceiamnab mjunuvanisantakulauciwin 23, 000, 000 


Contributions to match Federal appropriations received to date are 
as follows : 

Contributed by the city of St. Louis prior to enactment of the 

eurrent appropriation authorization (act of Sept. 6, 1958, 72 


ee EE UL BURR ES Ds SS hh shen anand Cede a iat 2, 250, 000 
Contributed by the city of St. Louis pursuant to the current ap- 

NE I IN iis F csrcitceen adenine eas ateennsans 880, 000 
Contributed by the Terminal Railroad Association pursuant to 

the current appropriation authorization_____._._._.___.___-____~- 500, 000 


Total contributions_................. of ER EC noe 1 eee 3, 630, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. This estimate includes provision for seven additional 
positions and an increase of $1,500 for travel. 

Why is this necessary ¢ 

Mr. Totson. Well, it will be necessary to have additional positions, 
Mr. Kirwan, to carry on the activities at the memorial. Those posi- 
tions are made up of an architect, a historian, and four clerks to carry 
the workload involved. The $1,500 is for their travel and general 
expenses, 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it is one of the most fantastic arrangements I 
have heard of. For instance, the president of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Association testified before our regular commit- 
tee on January 25 of this year as follows: 

They (citizens of St. Louis) need to borrow additional money in order to build 
the stadium (to cost $89 million). The stadium loses money, and it depends 
upon a motel project to pay for this. The motel project needs the people that 
the Jefferson Memorial will bring to St. Louis in order to be feasible. If this is 
not completed, then the chances are the stadium cannot go ahead. 

Do you know of any other city which would not like to have a deal 
like that? Again, I say I am not condemning the Park Service. 

That is all I have on the St. Louis project. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Roonry. No questions. 

Mr. Bow. I have some questions on the Joshua Tree National 
Monument. 

Josnua Tree Nationa, MonuMENT 


Mr. Totson. There are 557,934 acres of land within the boundaries 
of Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif. Of the 557,934 acres, 
505,172 are in Government ownership and 52,762 are privately owned. 
About 10,200 acres of the privately owned lands are in the northern 
part of the monument. In recent weeks there have been intensive 
efforts to subdivide and sell these lands thus creating an emergency 
situation. 

There is a growing demand for desert land homesites in the vicinity 
of the monument as well as within the monument. Many of the 
private lands in the northern part of the monument are being offered 
for sale as homesites. Other owners are offering to dispose of the 
trees and shrubs, such as Joshua-trees, yuccas, and barrel cactus for 
removal to homesites outside of the monument. If these sales are al- 
lowed to materialize and undesirable developments are placed on these 
lands, it will not only detract from the purposes for which the monu- 
ment was established, but will add to the cost of acquiring such lands 
and properties at a later date. The estimate of $1,500,000 is urgently 
needed so that action may be taken immediately to prevent such ad- 
verse developments within the monument cad to preclude further 


increases in values of the privately owned lands. Completion of the 
development of the monument for the benefit of visitors cannot be 
carried out as long as the lands are in private ownership. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Totson. That completes my statement. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the justifications in the record. 
(The justifications follow :) 


AcQuISITION oF LANDS, JosHuA TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT, $1,500,000 


The amount of $1,500,000 is urgently needed to acquire about 10,200 acres 
of privately owned lands in the northerly portion of Joshua Tree National 
Monument, Calif. This need for the funds arose subsequent to the presentation 
of estimates for the 1961 budget, and in the last few weeks intensive efforts 
to subdivide and sell lands within the monument have created an emergency 
situation. Unless action is taken immediately to acquire these lands, the 
integrity of this national park system area will be jeopardized. We must prevent 
any further increase in values of the lands and preclude the removal of trees 
and shrubs and the placing of undesirable developments on the privately owned 
lands, which would not only detract from the fundamental purposes for which 
the monument was established, but would add to the cost of acquiring such 
lands and properties. 

There has been a rapidly increasing demand during the past few years for 
desertlands in southern California for the development of recreational home- 
sites, particularly by people living in populous centers in California and Arizona. 
Barren desertlands that have for many years had no market are now being 
subdivided and sold at increasing prices in the vicinity of Twentynine Palms and 
Palm Springs, Calif., both of which are near Joshua Tree National Monument. 
Many of the homes being built on these desert sites are retreats where families 
enjoy outdoor living at certain times of the year. Some of the dwellings, how- 
ever, are expensive and of high quality. This demand for homesites is an 
acute problem in the northern part of Joshua Tree National Monument where 
more and more real estate activity is taking place or is being threatened. There 
has also been a growing demand at the new homesites for desert trees and 
shrubs, such as Joshua-trees, yuccas, and barrel cactus. Some of the privately 
owned lands within the monument having a fine desert growth of this type 
are threatened with the removal of growth which should be retained to maintain 
the scenic integrity of the monument. 

The growing demand for desertlands just outside of the monument and the 
favorable location of the privately owned lands within the monument make 
it imperative that action be taken at the earliest possible date to acquire 
these lands before any further increase in value accrues and prior to the installa- 
tion of developments on these lands which would be contrary to the fundamental 
purpose for which the monument was established. 

Funds included in the 1961 appropriation are all earmarked and committed 
for other high priority items throughout the Service. It is urgently recommended 
that supplemental funds be provided for this purpose. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LAND 


Mr. Kirwan. The Government now owns 505,000 acres in this 
monument. Why do we need 10,200 more acres of desertland at a 
cost. of $150 an acre? 

Mr. Totson. The reason is that these particular lands are located in 
a part of the monument where the Joshua-trees, yucca plants. and so 
forth, that form part of the outstanding scenery of the monument are 
located. Here is a map which shows, in vellow, the 10,200 acres we 
are discussing. The pink is still privately owned, State-owned, or 
owned by railroad companies. This land is close to Palm Springs 
and Twentynine Palms. People are looking for properties to develop. 
These privately owned lands are so located as to be very desirable. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who owns the private land ? 

Mr. Totson. Various individuals. 
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Mr. THomas. Why take that land off the tax rolls? You already 
have 505,000 acres. 

Mr. Torson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why take the tax-producing property? There will 
not be any land left in California when the Indians get through. 
They are claiming 63 million acres now. 

r. Totson. There are 557,934 acres within the boundaries of this 
monument. The policy of the Department and the Service is to 
acquire all the lands within the established boundaries as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why is that the policy ? 

Mr. Totson. To give control and to develop the monument for the 
people of the United States and foreign visitors. 

Mr. Tuomas. When you get all the land adjoining you, all you have 
to do is turn around and buy the land of the next fellow who adjoins 
you. Where will it stop? 

Mr. Kirwan. Where is this old Joshua-tree ? 

Mr. Torson. They are scattered throughout the monument. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think we could make a monument there 
of some kind and sell the balance of the land that we do not need ? 
Why do we want 505,000 acres? Why not select some place where 
we have 15,000 or 20,000 acres? That is enough for that purpose. 

Mr. Totson. A careful survey was made by scientists and park 
planners to determine how much acreage would be needed to pre- 
serve this type of desert country. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will you do with the rest of the land in the 
monument ¢ 

Mr. Totson. We hope eventually to acquire all of the non-Govern- 
ment-owned land in it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will break the country. 

Mr. Totson. We hope to make an arrangement with the State to 
transfer its land to the Government for the monument. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your park department thought that could happen 
at Gettysburg. But it did not. There is nobody going to give any- 
thing to the Federal Government. You bought some land all around 
there for as low as $1 an acre and now it has gone up to $150 an acre. 
What do you think the next jump will be if you buy these 10,000 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Torson. I do not know, Mr. Kirwan. Land values in Cali- 
fornia are increasing. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kirwan. I have visited these desertlands. I have seen more 
valuable land for a park site in West Virginia than all of this place 
put together. West Virginia has the scenery. It has everything 
there. Why we ever would want to pay a quarter an acre for this 
land is more than I can see. We do not have many parks in the 
East with our great population, but in California we have them 
spread all over. In the East they would like to have a Federal park. 

ere is not one in the whole State of Ohio and certainly in Ohio 
somewhere we could build a little park that would make it look like 
the Federal Government is interested in the State. 
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We have 1,300,000 acres in the Everglades National Park in Flor- 
ida. And yet the Park Service wants to buy 30,000 more acres there, 
Nine-tenths of that acreage is only suitable for alligators. We ou ght 
to restrict our land acquisition to high-priority needs, where it will 
really benefit the people. 

Mr. Tomas. Let us take it under consideration and go on to the 
next item. 

Mr. Totson. We would be glad to have the committee take it under 
consideration. Of course, it is entirely up to the committee and to 
the Congress to make the decision. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Totson. Thank you. 


Trurspay, JUNE 9, 1960. 
Bureau oF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
WITNESS 


JOHN D. FINDLAY, BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Finpuay. My name is John D. Findlay. Iam representing Mr. 
Daniel H. Janzen, Director of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to propose a language revision in the “Administrative pro- 
visions” for the Fish and Wildlife Service for 1961 requesting authori- 
zation to acquire 20 police-type passenger motor vehicles for law en- 
forcement activities of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

The proposed language is the same as that included in the 1961 
Appropriation Act for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the National 
Park Service. 

The “Administrative provisions” for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for 1961 authorize the purchase of not to exceed 101 passenger motor 
vehicles of which 89 shall be for replacement. Within this service- 
wide authority, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is author- 
ized to purchase not to exceed 69 vehicles of which 66 are for replace- 
ment. 

The proposed change will authorize the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife to exceed the purchase price limitation by $300 to secure 
20 replacement passenger motor vehicles having special features or 
equipment necessary fo: cari ying out law-enforcement activities. 

The Bureau is charged with responsibility for enforcing numerous 
fish and game laws. Enforcing these laws involves police-type work 
of patrol ; and pursuit and apprehension of violators. Vehicles avail- 
able under the basic purchase price limitation are not entirely satis- 
factory for such use. Moreover, they do not hold up under sustained 
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heavy duty and keeping them in service results in unreasonable repair 
and maintenance costs. 

Approval of this proposed language change will enable the Bureau 
more satisfactorily and economically to meet its law enforcement 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Frnpiay. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR THE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the justifications. 
( The justifications follow :) 


Administratiwe provisions 


PURPOSE 


Inserts language in the “Administrative provisions” for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to provide authority for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife to increase the general purchase price limitation on passenger motor 
vehicles by $300 for the purchase of police-type vehicles. 


JUSTIFICATION 
“Administrative provisions,” Fish and Wildlife Service 

The change of language is proposed to provide authorization and a $300 in- 
crease in purchase price limitation for 20 passenger motor vehicles having 
special features or equipment necessary for carrying out law enforcement 
activities by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

The Bureau has need for police-type passenger motor vehicles to enable U.S. 
game management agents to more effectively carry out their responsibilities of 
enforcing fish and game laws, including the Black Bass Act (16 U.S.C. 851-856) ; 
the Bald Eagle Act (16 U.S.C. 668-668d) ; the Lacey Act (16 U.S.C. 701-2) ; the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 703-711), and the Criminal Code (18 
U.S.C. 41-44). Enforcing these laws involves police-type work of patrol and 
pursuit and apprehension of law violators. Vehicles used by the Bureau for 
law enforcement average 30,000 miles per year. Much of this mileage is on 
unimproved roads and over rough and hazardous terrain. Power is needed to 
travel in snow or on ice and pull out of mud, sand, and deep ruts. Power is 
needed to get in and out of areas where violations are likely to oceur and for 
pursuit of violators with rapid acceleration and sustained high speeds. The 
work often involves using the vehicles to haul cargo or boat trailers which can 
be done efficiently only with vehicles equipped for heavy duty. 

The police-type vehicles which are required to satisfactorily meet the fore- 
going service requirements have eight-cylinder engines to provide sufficient power 
for rapid acceleration, sustained speed, maneuverability, and safety. These 
vehicles have heavy-duty electrical systems for operation of two-way radios, 
and also include the following special features: Heavy-duty front seat and 
upholstery, heavy-duty police-type engine, safety belt, safety padded sun visor 
and dashboard, special safety tires and tubes, heavy-duty chassis springs and 
shock absorbers, and heavy-duty alternators. 

It has been found that vehicles that can be acquired under the basic pur- 
chase price limitation are inadequate for police-type work and do not meet the 
requirements of the law enforcement program of the Bureau. These vehicles 
have six-cylinder engines of insufficient power. These vehicles cannot be ac- 
celerated rapidly and are incapable of sustained high speed. They have diffi- 
culty in climbing steep hills or in pulling out of snow, sand, or mud. The hard 
and strained use of these vehicles in law enforcement work results in consider- 
able expense for repair and maintenance. The engines overheat and burn valves 
and develop clutch trouble and other serious malfunctions. The additional cost 
of police-type vehicles is more than saved by reduced repair and maintenance 
expense. The so-called compact cars meet Government specifications for stand- 
ard vehicles and are being acquired by General Services Administration under 
the purchase price limitation. These cars are less satisfactory for pulice-type 
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work than the standard vehicles obtained in the past, thus making it more 
imperative than ever for the Bureau to be authorized to procure police-type 
vehicles with an increase in the purchase price limitation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Authority is requested to acquire special heavy duty 
equipment for 20 automobiles. For 2 years we have been granting 
this authority in the regular bill to those agencies which requested it. 
But you made no such request in the regular bill. Why are you com- 
ing up here for this authority in a supplemental request ? 

Mr. Fryptay. Just within the last year apparently the specifica- 
tions for the usual type vehicles have been changed and some of the 
replacements have been the Lark, for example—a lighter, more com- 
pact car which is a good car for its purposes—but we find heavier 
equipment is necessary and we will have to spend a little more money 
to get it. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long have you been using this type of equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Frxptay. The lighter equipment ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, what you are using now and want to change? 

Mr. Finpiay. We have been obtaining the six-cylinder and some- 
times eight-cylinder automobiles under the $1,500 limitation, but we 
are finding that will just not be enough to get the type of equipment 
we need. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since you just found it out now, do you not think you 
should wait until the regular bill comes in ? 

Mr. Frnptay. Well, sir, that will be another year and we do have 
this authorization and we hope to purchase 20 cars in 1961; and if we 
could get this additional authorization, it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, but you just found that out now? 

Mr. Frinptay. We just realized it. It takes several months to get 
these automobiles when you order them. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you just found out after all the years of service 
that you need a change. 

Mr. Frxpray. I cannot say we just found out. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you knew it before, why did you not have it in the 
regular bill? I have warned you time after time I am not in favor 
of supplementals and you will not have a sympathetic ear when you 
come in for a supplemental on minor, non-urgent items like this. 

Mr. Frxptay. I understand your position, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. After all, there is no difference between these cars 
and the police-type cars. They want eight cylinders instead of six 
cylinders and a radio and so on. 

Mr. Frxptay. Not the radios. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is either a six-cylinder motor or an eight-cylinder 
motor. 

Mr. Finptay. Ejight-cylinder, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. You want a safety belt. I do not know why you need 
a safety belt. You want a safety padded sun visor and dashboard, 
and you want special safety tires and tubes. That means snow tires 
and tubes, I assume. You want heavy-duty chassis springs and shock 
absorbers and heavy-duty alternators. You are just getting a little 
better automobile. There is not much difference except an eight- 
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cylinder motor against a six-cylinder motor, and if a six-cylinder will 
not do the job, I do not know why an eight-cylinder will. 


Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Any further questions? 
Mr. Frnpiay. Thank you, sir. 


If not, thank you. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 9, 1960. 


OFFiIceE oF TERRITORIES 


WITNESS 


ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, DEPART- 


MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Trust TERRITORIES OF THE Pactiric ISLANDS 


Program and financing 



































1961 1961 
presently revised Increase 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. High Commissioner’s Office.....................------- $67, 200 907,900 t.. de... 
J | aes ETO eT Aco oS eens 67, 800 ae ae YY Se 
RES csucsivadspencncsatined aan ticaaunee 5, 090, 000 5, 490, 000 $400, 000 
EE SIE a 0 nitccrcarnannnendasdeenbawnamupen 5, 225, 000 5, 625, 000 400, 000 
Financing: 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............-.- 5, 225, 000 5, 625, 000 400, 000 
Object classification 
| 
1961 1961 
presently revised Increase 
available estimate 
- } 
OR PPormandd narviens...c-.caceececnococsenchacnuisddicdlicnedocz | $115, 500 $115, 500 |.........-...- 
> een PS EIR ER nadine } 9, 725 &. } a eer 
ee SE es eae en eee | 100 | y AOS eee 
04 Communication services.....................-2..-.--.-.-. | 250 __ 4 (ate 
06: Rents end utility services... ..-..-. 02... ccc enecncesone- 350 {Do 
06 Printing and reproduction..............................- 100 eee 
@7 Other contractual services. -................0000-s200----e 350 gg ae 
08 Supplies and materials__.................-.22.--...22-.--- 1, 200 Rf POSE SS 
PR EE PT ES 1,175 J | i eee 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 5, 096, 200 5, 496, 200 $400, 000 
SN EEE CREE AE EULER EERE | PEE ti! |) eat 
5, 225, 000 5, 625, 000 400, 000 





Motel Celigntions.. £43 .16i3é 605d) ec aa. 











Mr. Kirwan. We have one more item here, Mr. Chairman, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Lavusi. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
peanate this opportunity to opeean' before this committee and present 

or your consideration the need for a supplemental appropriation of 
$400,000 for the completion of the reconstruction of the Truk dock 
in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

This dock was destroyed by the typhoons of November 1957 and 
January 1958. Reconstruction work to date is being financed from 
funds made available in the fiscal year 1958 for the typhoon damage, 
and in 1960 under the Trust Territory construction program. 

In order to protect. the Government’s investment in this project 
it is believed to be expedient to continue the work during the fiscal 
year 1961, and in order to do so this additional amount is required 
as available funds will be exhausted at the end of the current fiscal 
year. It had been anticipated that local revenues would be sufficient 
to cover the cost of completing work on the dock, but the actual rev- 
enues for 1960 have fallen far short of the estimated $1,500,000. 

In the event of the complete shutdown of operations because of the 
lack of funds it is estimated that a loss of approximately $112,000 
would be sustained, due to the deterioration of materials in open stor- 
age because of the lack of warehouse space; the cost of preparing 
space parts and other material for inside storage; rehiring and train- 
ing a new crew, and other miscellaneous charges. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Lavust. That completes my statement. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert at this point in the record the justifi- 
cation. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


Trust Territory of the Pacific islands 


nen xy WOR os rs a se rlateed PePe A re BES _ $5, 225, 000 
Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1960) ey Te. . $400, 000 
Employment : 
Average number current appropriation______.._.-..--------~- 280 
Oy MANN Si beatae neicw nua eA eigeie MURS, 235 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The funds requested in this estimate are needed to complete the reconstruction 
work on the Truk dock, which was destroyed by typhoons in November 1957 and 
January 1958. It is estimated that a considerable loss will be sustained through 
maintenance and related costs if reconstruction work is discontinued due to lack 
of funds in the fiscal year 1961. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Truk dock was destroyed by typhoons in November 1957 and January 1958. 
Reconstruction costs will approximate $700,000 by June 30, 1960, and it is esti- 
mated that an additional $400,000 will be required for the fiscal year 1961 to per- 
mit completion of the work. It had been anticipated that sufficient funds would 
be available from the estimated $1,500,000 of local revenues in fiscal year 1960 to 
finance this work, but it is now apparent that revenues during this period will 
not exceed $1,100,000. Unless the additional $400,000 is made available work 
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will have to be terminated on June 30, 1960, and resumed at a later date. A 
considerable loss will thus be sustained through maintenance and related costs. 
It is estimated that the total loss in the event of a complete shutdown would be 
approximately $112,000, based on the following : 


Loss by deterioration on lumber, piling, tie rods, and dredge parts in 
open storage 3: yeah vsti cit reds 4 lei es Ll ata: $25, 000 
This material cannot be housed due to lack of warehouse space 
and due to the fact that the greater part of the piling is 35 to 70 
feet long and weighs from. a ton to a ton and a half each. All 
dredge spare parts stored outside are heavy also. 
Cost of preparing parts and other material for inside storage and 


breakont: at. end. of -YeRP 13.00...) ab eke eb ea Kee 12, 000 
Cost of rehiring and training new crew in lieu of those released____ 10, 000 
Loss of the use of new dock for 1 year (continuation of handling cargo 

on barges anid} bddte) Ne SL LU ee ee 15, 000 
Labor cost for 1 year. uti eet ce. be ted sli ost on seiee es 50, 000 

Datel Get AtOd JORG es dere ccsi pe ete waeitle nent ennscaibendeee 112, 000 


For the reasons cited, it is believed that an emergency exists which justifies 
the request for an additional $400,000 under “Grants” for the completion of the 
Truk dock in the fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will be the total cost of repairing this dock 
and what has been spent to date ? 

Mr. Laust. The total cost is $1.1 million. 


STATUS OF LOCAL REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. What has caused local revenues to be less than ex- 
pected ¢ 

Mr. Lavst. That is due to the typhoon in 1957 and 1958 and the re- 
sultant loss of coconut trees, causing a reduction in the production 
of copra. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am speaking for myself, personally. I think they 
need the money, I think those people over there have been doing a 
very, very good job in improving their conditions. I am speaking 
for myself, 

I think it is a good request. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr, Jensen. I feel as Mr. Kirwan feels that this is a matter which 
isa Federal responsibility. It was an act of God that destroyed these 
structures and of course they have to be rebuilt. 

It was my privilege to visit the Trust Islands and they are a most 
lovable people. ‘They are deeply patriotic. They are happy and 
proud to be under our flag and we need them today. I know they ap- 
preciate everything we have done for them. 

Now my question is, Are you asking for any additional personnel ? 

Mr. Lavust. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, that is an unusual situation and I compliment 
you for it. 

Mr. Lavst. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. It is not often that any agency of the Government 
comes in here and asks for a supplemental appropriation but what 
they have included in their request additional personnel. And so I 
am glad you are not making such a request. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bow. May I ask why this was not in the regular bill ? 

Mr. Lavusi. Sir, we had hoped that the local revenues would main- 
tain the level we expected. 

Mr. Bow. This typhoon happened in 1957 and 1958. Why was this 
not anticipated? It is such a short time since your regular bill, I 
am wondering why it is here. 

Mr. Laust. The typhoon happened in 1958. We had received 
$1,350,000 from the Piceenies to help repair the damage done by that 
typhoon. We had hoped that by this time that the copra production 
would be 12,000 or 14,000 tons, but it has not reached that level and 
that has caused a great drop in the revenues we had anticipated. 

Mr. Bow. When did you first find out you would need extra money ? 

Mr. Lavst. Since the regular budget came up. 

Mr. Bow. How did you get that information / 

Mr. Lavst. From the High Commissioner of the trust territory, 
Mr. Nucker. 

Mr. Bow. When did he advise you he would have to have more 
money ? 

Mr. Lavst. About the early part of March when it became apparent 
the local revenues would not reach the $1.5 million he had estimated. 

Mr. Bow. That was before the regular bill went through, was it not? 

Mr. Kirwan. The regular bill had passed then. 

Mr. Lavst. It was certainly after we had made our presentation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who made the original bad guess that the cost of 
reconstruction would be $350,000, and now it has been increased to $1.1 
million? Who made that bad guess? 

Mr. Lavst. Mr. Chairman, I might say this is the second time the 
dock has been wiped out by a typhoon. 

Mr. Bow. That does not answer Mr. Thomas’ question. 

Mr. Lavst. I am getting to that. When it was wiped out in the 
1958 typhoon, it di! not seem to make sense to repair it. We thought 
the best thing was to put up a permanent dock. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your estimate of the cost was $350,000 and now you 
have increased it to $1.1 million. Who made the original bad guess? 

Mr. Lavst. When this typhoon happened in January 1958 the High 
Commissioner, Mr. Nucker, was here. He made a quick estimate of 
what the repair cost would be and he asked for $350,000 for the dock. 
Then he decided instead of putting up a dock that would be subject to 
destruction by another typhoon, he thought it would be best to put up 
a permanent dock. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. 
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Tuourspay, JUNE 9, 1960. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Foreign AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

MAX MYERS, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

W. A. MINOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICUL- 
TURAL SERVICE 

PATRICK M. O’LEARY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

G. E. TICHENOR, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

THOMAS E. MORROW, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Program and financing 
































1961\ atest | 1961 revised | Difference 
estimate estimate 
Program by activities: 
1, Analysis of foreign agriculture and trade-._......-...--- $1,315,000 | $1, 449,000 +$134, 000 
pe tee eee ees 3, 172, 000 3, 368, 000 +196, 000 
3. Foreign market promotiet. <2. nicccccecccncncnccess 2, 293, 000 2, 463, 000 +170, 000 
| ee es er ae 246, 000 ens 5 eae 
Total program (costs—obligations) -..........-.- asec 7, 026, 000 7, 526, 000 +500, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority -..............-...-..- 7, 026, 000 7, 526, 000 +500, 000 
New obligational authority: 
BUMMER. « 0c 2nnccaccoynpmnesaasenvenseneiiatarians | 4, 487, 000 4, 817, 000 +330, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Removal of surplus nananites com- 
modities’”’ (appropriation act)...........-..........----- 2, 539, 000 2, 709, 000 +170, 000 
| 
Aremeaye taitaiaiun de 
SE Uit.inddenesavtictcanuadigansooonnsnimmas ease teied 4, 487, 000 4, 817, 000 +330, 000 
WOUGMORE . oe io Sais iheke dd bbb alesse 2, 539, 000 2, 709, 000 +170, 000 
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Object classification 























1961 latest 1961 revised Difference 
| estimate estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_--...........-.-----.-.. 708 753 +45 
Full-time equivalent of all other — bivalAndeh i duh bh 15 Sh = 
Average number of all employees ---_-_--...-..---.------------ 691 736 +45 
Number of employees at end of year___.------ == 699 7 +45 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. ___- tie tis US Util CATT Seb $4, 787, 800 $5, 084, 305 +-$296, 505 
Positions other than permanent______________- >a bape | 51, 400 og eee 
8 ES ae a ee | 170, 800 185, 395 +14, 495 
Total personal services...._.............- Seba dled 5, 010, 000 5, 321, 000. 431 1, 000 
OD SOG... 153... 28s Sas E SERRE eR eS 421,000 478, 000 +57, 000 
03 Transportation of | le a a ns 170, 000 193, 000 +23, 000 
04 Communication services________...__-- ie Ao 72, 000 78, 000 +6, 000 
oS apemen eee uy Garver... 55, 000 55,000 |... _- 
06 Printing and reproduction___....___......--.--.._---- 117, 000 149, 000 +32, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _-._........-........---.. megs 103, 000 106, 000 +3, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_____.___-_______. 632, 000 668, 000 +34, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- aa <ons@hade Usaod ads 36, 000 39, 000 +3, 000 
ke .  bhbwa 91, 000 101, 000 +10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__..............._.. J 310,000 329, 000 —_ 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_____- one o eyents 8,000 oY ea: 
1S anes ees... -...-.2 ees 1, 000 Sh ee a ee 
tes SR a ae eee Peer ee: | 7, 026, 000 7, 526, 000 +500, 000° 





Average salary and average grade 





| 1959 actual | 1960 — 1961 revised 





| estimate 
Average GS grade and salary ---__-- 0 aS, halt Eee 9.2 7,642 | 9.2 $7,658 | 9,2 $7, 619 
Average salary of ungraded positions_- ee a Se Saas 2, 746 2, 764 | 2, 684 








Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. We have a lot of distinguished 
gentlemen here. We have Mr. Clarence L. Miller, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. We have Mr. Max Myers, the Administrator 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service. Mr. Myers, you are spending 
a lot of money, around $21 million a year, are you not ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir; including dollar equivalent of foreign cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Tuomas. And we have Mr. W. A. Minor, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Foreign Agricultural Service; Mr. Patrick M. O'Leary, 
also an Assistant Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural Service; 
Mr. G. E. Tichenor, Deputy Assistant Administrator of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service; Mr. Thomas E. Morrow, Director of the Budget 
and Finance Division of the Foreign Agricultural Service; and Mr. 
Charles L. Grant, Director of Finance and budget officer of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It seems we have all chiefs and no Indians. 

It is a pleasure to have all you distinguished gentlemen here this 
morning. 

How many statements do you have for us? 

Mr. Miiter. Only one, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead and talk as long and as often as you like. 
Your request is contained in House Document 400, I understand. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
TRADE EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Muuzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a three-page 
statement I will read into the record if I may, please. 

Mr. Tuomas. Whatever is your pleasure. 

Mr. Mitirr. We in the Department of Agriculture welcome this 
opportunity to register our wholehearted support of the administra- 
tion’s trade expansion program and to say that we will welcome the 
opportunity to work with our colleagues in the Departments of State 
and Commerce in carrying it out. 

Any substantial increase in our Nation’s total exports, as called 
for by the President’s program, can be achieved only as the sum total 
of export increases coming from all segments of our economy. Amer- 
ican agriculture is in a particularly good position to make its con- 
tribution to this expanded export total. We have had some recent 
successes in expanding our agricultural exports, we have a useful 
backlog of practical experience, we have learned a number of new 
techniques. We have developed strong working relationships in the 
export field between the Department of Agriculture and the U.S. 
agricultural industry, as well as with sister agencies of Government, 
including the Departments of State and Commerce. 

We believe that with additional effort it will be possible to push 
today’s high levels of agricultural exports to even higher levels. 
During the current fiscal year, U.S. agricultural exports are expected 
to total over $4.5 billion, which will be the second highest total in 
history. If with additional effort during the next 5 years we should 
be able to continue the expansion rate of recent years, by 1965 our 
agricultural export total would be $5 billion. 

This is not a prediction that by 1965 our agricultural exports will 
total $5 billion; rather, it is the setting up of a. target figure which 
American agriculture is capable of hitting provided that the expan- 
sion rates of recent years can be maintained. 

These projected increases would largely be increases in our agri- 
cultural exports for dollars. During the current fiscal year, we esti- 
mate that 71 percent of our agricultural exports will be sales for dol- 
lars, an expected total of more than $3.2 billion. Our dollar exports 
have been expanding in recent years. If this upward trend can be 
maintained, by 1965 our agricultural exports for dollars should be at 
an alltime high level between $3.5 and $4 billion. 

To put our agricultural exports in perspective, perhaps I should 
point out that they are of two broad categories—the commercial sales 
for dollars which I have mentioned and the exports under the special 
programs such as Public Law 480. Important though the special 
programs are, both in moving large amounts of surplus supplies and 
in supporting our foreign policy, our primary concern here today is 
with the dollar sales aspect of our exporting—and it is to this phase 
of marketing that I am directing my remarks. 

What we are concerned with is the businessman’s view of agricul- 
tural exporting. How can we sell more of our products to foreign 
buyers ? 

In business circles, it is well known that the volume of business is 
directly related to the sales effort exerted. In agriculture, this sales 
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effort, both by Government and industry, has been increased in recent 
years. It must be increased even further if we are to get the desired 
results. 

We know that the potential customers exist. The United Kingdom, 
West Germany, and the rest of Western Europe, along with Canada 
and Japan, comprise our best cash customers for farm products. In 
these countries incomes are improving and standards of living are 
rising. Demand for high protein foods is expanding, and we are see- 
ing this in our own increasing shipments of feed grains, soybeans, 
and poultry. 

In Latin America and Africa, the growth of population and the ex- 
pansion in economic activity is giving rise to larger cash markets, 
Here are opportunities for selling a wide variety of farm products. 

We have our eyes on these expanding markets—but so do a number 
of other world suppliers. The competition is keen. It will not be- 
come less. Existing trade promotion activities are having favorable 
impact but they need to be expanded and strengthened. At the cur- 
rent rate of effort, about the best American agriculture can hope for 
in the world market is to hold its own in the years immediately 
ahead. 

To help meet the goals of the President’s trade expansion proposal, 
we request that $500,000 be made available for the fiscal year 1961 to 
expand the foreign trade promotion activities of the Department’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service. Specifically, these additional funds 
would place marketing representatives in foreign trade centers, a new 
activity, where they could make direct contacts with foreign import- 
ers; the funds would permit greater promotion of our farm products 
at international trade fairs; they would strengthen the job that is 
being done of analyzing foreign markets and getting these facts ex- 
peditiously to the American agricultural industry; they would pro- 
vide technical assistance in foreign marketing, both to the American 
exporter and to the foreign importer who is buying our products. 
Some work along these lines is currently in progress, but the expanded 
activity which will be made possible by the supplemental appropria- 
tions is a much needed addition. The time is ripe and much is at 
stake. We feel that agriculture can add materially to attainment of 
the President’s trade program objectives. 

j Mr. Tuomas. That is a wonderful statement and we commend you 
or it. 

You have just one hurdle and that is to justify half a million dol- 
lars against what you are already doing. You have been in business, 
this is no new program ? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. So you will have to justify just what you will do 
with this half a million dollars that you should not have been doing 
all the while with that $18 million or $19 million you have been 
epennne: After all, is not this program a handmaiden for this good 
old Reae Law 4807 It is just the handmaiden to Public Law 480; 
is it not ? 
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DOLLAR SALES EMPHASIS 


Mr. Miter. It is not our objective to expand our activities under 
Public Law 480. This does not demand a great deal of effort on our 
part, comparatively speaking. Emphasis on dollar sales must be 
made because this country must increase its volume of dollar sales 
and not necessarily increase its volume of movement under Public 
Law 480. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the dollar sales? The $4.5 billion figure 
fee gave is total sales but not just dollar sales. What are the dollar 
sales ? 

Mr. Mrizer. Our dollar sales in the 1959-60 season is estimated to 
be $3,215 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the $4.5 billion figure you gave includes soft 
currency sales ? 

Mr. Miiuer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you hope to get the total of your soft currency 
sales and dollar sales up to $5 billion ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is something to aspire to. 

What was the value of the soft currency sale to India? It was 
in the neighborhood of $1 billion, was it not? 

Mr. Mirter. A little over $1 billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. $1.2 billion, as I remember. 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. And I read in the paper a program was about to jell 
where the Department would make a sale of about $700 million or $800 
million to the Poles. 

Mr. Miturr. Not of that size, I do not believe. There are negotia- 
tions in progress. The Poles are asking for a 3-year program. We 
are discussing a 1-year program in the magnitude of about $100 
million. 

Mr. Tuomas. What would the 3-year program be, $100 million for 
3 years ¢ 

“Mr. O'Leary. I think that is about what it amounted to. May I 
say this off the record, sir? 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not know why it should be off the record. It 
was in all the papers 10 days ago. I do not know who gave out 
the information. 

Mr. Mrizer. Probably from the other side, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Leary. There are problems in the program in Poland because 
of its geographical location. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think we would have to get Mr. Khrushchev’s 
permission to extend it to the second and third years? 

Mr. Mirter. I do not think Mr. Khrushchev would object. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. Insert pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the justifications in the 
record. 


56863—-60-——-18 
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(The justifications follow :) 
FoREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
(H. Doc. 400) 


Calaries and expenses, 1961 
Latest estimate: s) 
Direct appropriation _.....---------------------------------- $4, 487, 000 
Transfer from “Removal of surplus agricultural commodities”. 2, 539, 000 














FE aes if See ey eee es eevee wee me ree Serres eee ee Sn 7, 026, 000 
Request : 
a 330, 000 
Transfer from “Removal of surplus agricultural commodities” __ 170, 000 
Total request for 12 months from July 1, 1960_...---------- 500, 000 
Employment: 
Average number latest estimate for 1961_.._..._.._------------------- 691 
Average number involved this estimate___.......-..-------------~~-- 45 
Detemeten: emnlosuent. Juiy 1,. 1900... ohio et econ ened inca brons 684 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


“For an additional amount for “Salaries and Expenses”, $330,000; and in addi- 
tion, $170,000 of the funds appropriatcd by section 32 of the Act of August 24, 
1935, as amended (7 U.S.C. 612c), shall be merged with this appropriation and 
shall be available for all expenses of the Foreign Agricultural Service in carry- 
ing out the purposes of said section 32.” 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language would appropriate an additional $330,000 for the 
Foreign Agricultural Service for the fiscal year 1961 for agricultural market 
development and trade promotion activities in foreign countries and necessary 
support in the United States. It would also provide that an additional $170,000 
of funds appropriated by section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended 
shall be merged with the appropriation and be available for expenses of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


These supplemental funds would be used in carrying out the agricultural por- 
tion of the President’s program to expand U.S. exports, as set forth in his 
message to the Congress on March 17, 1960. The purpose of the export drive is 
to help restore equilibrium to the deteriorating U.S. balance of payments position, 
as well as to take advantage of improved purchasing power of many countries 
and provide expanded outlets for U.S. productive capacity. The supplemental 
funds herewith proposed would support the foreign trade promotion activities 
of the Department of Agriculture as centered in its Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Justification for supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1961, for ‘Salaries and expenses”’ 














; Latest Supplemen - Revised 
Project estimate, tal esti- total, 
1961 mate, 1961 1961 
a and expenses: 
irect appropriation..................0..-<--45--++-s--5-=-}' | $4,487,000 +$330, 000 $4, 817, 000 
Transfer from ‘Removal of Surplus Agricultural Com- 

| NEES Ae SEES SSS Res leat eee a Ree 2, 539, 000 +170, 000 2, 709, 000 
| Oi AO 2 Se ee 7,026,000} +500, 000 7, 526, 000 








This estimate provides additional funds for expanding the agricultural trade 
promotion activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

The President has initiated a program to expand U.S. exports as a means 
of restoring equilibrium to our deteriorating balance-of-payments position. 
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Such action is essential both in meeting sustained heavy expenditures abroad 
and in providing additional income within the United States. The program calls 
for many helpful actions on many fronts, both industrial and agricultural. 

The President’s message to the Congress of March 17, 1960, points to the 
important function in the trade drive of existing Government services, stating 
that “we must infuse them with a new purpose and strengthen them with addi- 
tional resources.” The President said that among required actions, “I have 
directed comprehensive steps * * * to expand the agricultural trade promotion 
activities of the Department of Agriculture,” 

The foreign trade promotion actiivties of the Department of Agriculture are 
centered in its Foreign Agricultural Service. It is proposed that the agency’s 
existing services to American agricultural trade groups be strengthened mate- 
rially in order to help achieve the purposes of the President’s export drive. 

Among such strengthened services will be activities aimed at removal of 
foreign trade barriers; improvement of the competitive position of U.S. agricul- 
tural products, including quality, credit, and pricing; increase of export promo- 
tion activities carried out cooperatively with private industry, especially in 
dollar market areas; and intensified use of Government export programs where 
applicable, under the concept of the food for peace program. 

The benefits of this agricultural drive, in addition to the overall improvement 
of the Nation’s trade balance, will include reduction of U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses and consequent reduction of U.S. Government expenditures, as well as 
healthful support of agricultural prices and income. 

The importance of the needed correction of the imbalance of payments and 
the problem of continued large agricultural surpluses calls for the immediate 
inauguration of the stepped up trade promotion and market development effort. 
The 1961 supplemental will permit getting the expanded efforts underway early 
in the 1961 fiscal year. 

The funds would provide an agricultural marketing specialist at the trade 
centers to be established by the Department of Commerce in London and 
Bangkok. It would also provide marketing specialists in Hamburg and Kobe. 

London.—The United Kingdom is the largest food importer in the world. It 
is also the largest customer for U.S. farm products. The modernization now 
underway in the retail grocery system should increase the opportunity for 
quality and speciality food items. London has been selected as the site of a 
proposed U.S. trade center because of the importance of the market and its strate- 
gic location with resnect to world trade. This office would also, to the extent 
possible, work with the trade in the Liverpool-Manchester port area. This area 
is the textile center as well as a developed manufacturing and processing area 
dependent upon imports for principal food supplies. 

Banokok.—A large hard money port in southeast Asia and proposed location 
for a commerce trade center. It is the center of the Rice Bowl, and a main center 
of trade for this area of the world. Thailand alone imports $9 million of U.S. 
agricultural products, and this trade has grown steadily over the past 5 years. 
The objective will be to accelerate the gains in imports of U.S. commodities in 
this area. 

Hamburg.—A major port with a total volume of 25 million tons of which over 
20 million tons are imports into Germany. Germany is a hard-money area with 
an increasing standard of living and growing demand for food and feed supplies. 
In 1958 Germany imported $3 billion worth of agricultural products of which 13 
percent came from the United States. We must get a larger share of these 
imports and this is sought by close working relationships with German im- 
porters through this vast market. 

Kobe-Osaka.—A major Japanese port which is being modernized to increase its 
capacity to some 60 million tons. It is a major manufacturing area and the 
center of Japan’s huge textile industry. Japan is one of the largest importers 
of agricultural products, frequently the largest and never less than third in the 
past decade. Competition for the Japanese market is keen and this large manu- 
facturing and trade center should be serviced by a resident marketing specialist. 

Through these offices and other attaché posts close relationships would be 
maintained with foreign importers and U.S. exporters of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Information would be made available to the trade regarding available sup- 
plies and U.S. exporters and U.S. Government would be kept advised regarding 
market needs and possibilities. 

The increase would provide staff to analyze the position of U.S. farm products 
in principal market centers of the world. The studies conducted in the market- 
place would provide answers needed by U.S. agriculture particularly exporters 
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of agricultural commodities regarding price, quality, packaging, delivery sched- 
ules, consumer preferences, ocean transportation costs, new products, credit 
facilities, preferential trading arrangements and related factors. These studies 
would also provide basic information essential for use in planning and direct- 


ing programs. 
Agricultural trade fair activities which began on a small scale in 1955 are 


expanding and have become an important part of trade promotion. With renewed 
emphasis on export promotion activities there is need for participation in addi- 
tional fairs and aid for promotional activities of cooperating industry groups, 
Closer followup of contacts made in trade fairs using the most effective pro- 
motional techniques should contribute materially to the overall objective. 

Provision is made for a marketing specialist in feeds and feeding to provide 
leadership for export promotional activities in this field. The greatest potential 
for expanding foreign markets for U.S. farm products appears to be in feed 
grains, oilcake and meal, mixed feeds, and other feedstuffs. At the same time 
feed surpluses are among the most burdensome for the American farm economy. 

There is also included supporting personnel for the renewed effort in important 
market centers, removal of trade restrictions, and related activities in the con- 
centrated effort on trade promotion. 

Mr. Tuomas. The justifications are quite clear and excellent, and 
after reading them I have a lot of paragraphs underlined and marked 
“Good,” “Good,” “Good.” | 

Provision is made for an agricultural marketing specialist at Lon- 
don, Bangkok, Hamburg, and Kobe. Yousay: 

Provision is made for a marketing specialist in feeds and feeding to provide 
leadership for export promotional activities in this field. The greatest potential 
for expanding foreign markets for U.S. farm products appears to be in feed 
grains, oilcake and meal, mixed feeds, and other feedstuffs. At the same time feed 
surpluses are among the most burdensome for the American farm economy. 

Every other paragraph reiterates that this is a handmaiden for 
Public Law 480. We want to get rid of this surplus, which is com- 
mendable, but I hope we do not have to spend good American dollars 
to give it away. 

Mr. Muer. Mr. Chairman, we are concentrating on the promotion 
of the sale of feed grains in Western Europe. There are potential 
customers there with their ever-strengthening economy. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. You want 45 new positions. As I remember, salaries 
are about 60 percent and other objects about 40 percent. Most of 
pus 45 new jobs are 14’s and 13’s and finally you get down to a few 7’s 
and 8’s. 

This is a 1961 supplemental, is it not ? 

Mr. Mriter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In your regular bill you had $4,487,000 and a trans- 
fer of $2,539,000 from section 32 funds, and this $500,000 would give 
you about $7.5 million. But it seems that only tells part of the tale 
here. Your appropriated funds were $4,487,000, your section 32 funds 
were $2,539,000, and your foreign currencies were $14,621,000, which 
brings your total to $21,647,000 for your foreign agricultural services. 
With that amount of money you are asking a supplement of $500,000 
for 1961, and when you already have in the neighborhood of 690 
employees and you want 45 more. These additional employees will 
go out, ostensibly, for some hard currency sales by setting up offices 
in London, Bangkok, Hamburg, and Kobe. 

That is roughly a fair estimate of your new program, it is not? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Why do you need $500,000? What in the world are 
you doing with in the neighborhood of 700 people, and what are they 
doing? Break it down between your oversea operations and your 
domestic operations. What part are you spending for home support 
and how much overseas and where is your oversea money being 
spent as of now ? 

Mr. Mixxer. Could we direct that question to Dr. Myers? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. First I should point out that very little of the soft 
currency is used for personnel. It is used for contracting with co- 
operating trade groups to carry out specific marketing programs. 

Mr. THomas. A1]] spent within the issuing countries ? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir, not entirely. Some is convertible. 

Mr, Tuomas, What part is convertible? It is less than 10 percent, 
is it not? 

Mr. Myrrs. Yes, sir, for the program to date it would be less than 
10 percent. 

Mr. Tromas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Myers. The point I wish to make is the $7 million figure you 
mentioned is comparable with the 700 employees you mentioned rather 
than the other figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Myers. Of our employees, about 240 are overseas and include 
quite a few local national employees, and the balance are in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your 700 employees are the only ones paid in dollars 
and the other employees overseas are paid with local currency ? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Tomas. How many employees do you have altogether? 

Mr. Mrwnor. 811, including employees who perform functions for 
which funds are provided by other agencies. Five hundred and 
seventy-three of those were within the United States and 238 abroad. 
We have specific limitation on the foreign currencies which can be 
used for administrative expenses, just the same as we do on dollars. 

Mr. Tuomas. This program is a home program. You have a ratio 
of 3 to 1 employment in the United States, and yet it is supposed to 
be activities overseas. You have the cart before the horse. 

Mr. Minor. Part of the people in Washington are backstopping 
and analyzing material, and part are marketing specialists and others 
who, while based in Washington, go overaseas for specific missions. 
This has seemed preferable to setting up regional or field posts with 
specialists not needed in a particular country full time. 

Mr. Tromas. It seems to me, instead of taking this $500,000 addi- 
tional you might shift your employees around. 


LOCATION OF ADDITIONAL OVERSEA EMPLOYEES 


How many people do you intend to have in London? You will set 
up agricultural marketing specialists in London, Bangkok, Hamburg, 
and Kobe. 

Mr. Minor. There will be two additional people in each of those 
four places, 

Mr. Tuomas. How many do you have in London now ? 

Mr. Mrnor. Eight or nine. We have three American ————, one 
American secretary, and four local staff people. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You will add how many more? 

Mr. Mrnor. We will add one American marketing specialist and 
one local assistant. 

Mr. Tuomas. He isa grade 14? 

Mr. Minor. Yes; and one local] assistant. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people do you have in Bangkok? 

Mr. Minor. We have our attaché, an American secretary, and two 
local employees. 

We have four now and we would add two more. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would the two you add be American specialists or 
what ? 

Mr. Minor. One of them would be an American marketing special- 
ist and the other would be a local secretary. 

Mr. Tuomas. Grade 14, I presume, for the American ? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people do you have in Hamburg? 

Mr. Myers. None. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people do you intend to send to Hamburg 
and Kobe? 

Mr. Myers. One American and one local in each case. 

I might point out that in London and Bangkok the additional per- 
sonnel are intended to work with the new trade centers proposed. 


VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. Tuomas. I have a question raised here in my own mind. You 
said the new sales cost would be how much, compared to the new 
program? What would be the new sales cost dollarwise compared 
to the cost of the program? How much business did you do out of 
the London office last year dollarwise, and how much out of the 
Bangkok office last year? 

Mr. Myers. We do not make sales at the offices. We do not have 
sales personnel, so I cannot compare it in terms of offices. We can 
give you our exports to the United Kingdom and our costs. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are not actually a sales organization ? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. . 

Mr. Tuomas. You are a good will organization and there is no way 
of putting your finger on concrete figures showing results obtained 
in the offices there ? 

Mr. Mrwnor. In the last fiscal year the exports to the United King- 
dom came to $390 million of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Tuomas. The United Kingdom is the biggest importer of food 
of anybody in Europe by far, even exceeding the Germans with half 
of Germany gone. 

Mr. Mtwnor. The exports to Germany were $274 million. The Bang- 
kok office would be for the Far Eastern area rather than just for the 
country. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, it is a big computation of food sent to the 
soft currency area. 

What area does it serve besides Thailand ? 

Mr. Mrvnor. This man would work in the Far Eastern area in a 
number of countries. 

Mr. Tuomas. For instance? 
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Mr. O’Leary. The hard currency countries, the Malay States, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. 

Mr. Mrnor. I would like to point out that there are increasing dollar 
sales, commercial sales. i 

Mr. Tuomas. Kobe would be the place to do business in Japan, 
or Sakai, rather than Bangkok ? 

Mr. Myers. There are increasing dollar sales of some agricultural 
products in the cities and in places like Malaya, Singapore, and even 
places like Colombo and Ceylon 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice that you have 45 employees and your total 
personnel services figure comes to $311,000; travel, $57,000; transpor- 
tation of things, $23,000; communication services, $6,000; printing 
and reproduction, $32,000. 

Your other contractual services come to $3,000, and services per- 
formed by other agencies comes to $36,000; supplies and material, 
$3,000; equipment, $10,000; and, of course, your grants and subsidies, 
you cannot do anything about. 

Forty percent of your money is for other than personnel costs. 
That is rather high, is it not? 

Mr. Myers. This involves the cost of some trade exhibits and trade 
fairs. We are strengthening this program and those have to be paid 
for. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is going to be commercial principally, is it not? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir. We carry on exhibits in agricultural products 
under our program and we make some trade fair exhibits on our own. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you going to spend on your trade fair? 
You alluded to it in your justification but not very strongly. You 
say that the followup of trade fairs and using the most effective pro- 
fessional techniques should contribute materially, and so forth. 

Mr. Myers. $65,000 for the trade fair activity. 

Mr. Tuomas. Whereabouts do you have that $65,000 in your justi- 
fications? Where do you have it in your justifications? 

Mr. Minor. That is on page 4, the fifth paragraph. 

Mr. Tuomas. I read the only thing you have there. 

.~ Myers. Agricultural trade fair activities generally are small 
scale 

Mr. Bow. When you go back to the green sheets, you do not find 
anything about this. 

Mr. Mrnor. The green sheets are not by this breakdown. This is 
in more detail than the green sheet format provides. 

Mr. Tuomas. The only breakdown you have is in the green sheets. 

Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. There are some other items in this request in addi- 
tion to the expenses, such as living and quarters allowances of $119,- 
895 and pay for services abroad. 

So that I understand this correctly, How many of the requested 
additional 45 employees are to be located in Washington? 

Mr. Minor. Thirty-seven. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. Would you put a breakdown in the record of the dif- 
ferent agricultural products that have made up this export business? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Mr. Jensen. We are talking about exports of 


VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 





agricultural products, 


What have been the imports of agricultural products to this country 


during the same period, dollarwise? 


Mr. Myers. Dollarwise, they are just a little below the exports, but 


for the most part not the same products. 


Mr. Miter. Sugar and coffee being the two main ones. 
Mr. Jensen. Would you list the imports for the record? 
Mr. Miter. By commodities and dollar value; yes, sir. We would 


be happy to do so. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


Imports (for consumption): Value of principal agricultural commodities, 1956-57 
through 1958-59 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Commodity imported 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
a Se 2 SE eae eee 
a elaesiamngunnn 
Hides and skins - - 
Beef and veal, total 
OS ES Be SI a ee ee eee 
Wool, unmodified, excluding free, etc 
Cotton, unmodified, excluding linters__.-..........-..-----.-- 
Jute and jute butts, unmodified. -__.............-.-..-.-------- 
ON 4 SS ee ae eee ee ee ee ee 
Pineapples, canned, prepared, or preserved 
Se eee eo ee = re ee ee 
ES ER pene a. SS eee ae Lee ee 
I a a a ab eeeh oman 
SS A DS 7) Se RR t-te ae ee 
ES ES aa 
OS SS EE ee 
RE FR Rc SD ER ‘ 
Vegetable oils, fats, and waxes exported 
Seeds, field and garden 
SE he a EE ee 
Molasses, unfit for human consumption 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Tomatoes, natural state_________......-.---- 
Other supplementary ----.-....--.---.------ 


Te NG 8a. <a cas <a h tk e - -a- ae 
COMPLEMENTARY 

RR Le OL cil ODT EO EE ve 
Wool, unmodified, free in bond 
ESS EER Ee ee ee ee 
ee eestheheonacn 
Coffee (including into Puerto Rico)_........-.-.---.---------- 
Coffee essences, substitutes, etc. _-- 





Spices (complementary) 
Sisal and henequen 
SRE SS ee ae i 
Other complementary 


Ny ee aE Ea ae 


Total agricultural commodities _ _.............---.------ 
pe a ee ee 


Year beginning July 1! 





1956-57 


17, 667 
28, 662 
50, 551 
35, 548 
92,775 
115, 820 
16, 647 
13, 334 
18, 736 
10, 797 
3, 558 
33, 314 
13, 530 
12, 431 
12, 420 
55, 323 
83, 161 
13, 257 
441, 340 
27,090 
92, 239 
&, 385 
296, 436 


27,770 
104, 063 
68, 948 
122, 141 

1, 397, 351 
6, 382 


53, 065 
29, 069 
17, 708 
343, 761 
98, 982 





3, 800, 204 
12) 677.018 





1957-58 


109, 200 
26, 205 


46, 850 


103, 435 | 


106, 456 


88, 923 | 


52, 903 
11, 448 
19,010 


10, 164 | 
1,848 | 


28, 240 
17, 916 
15, 874 
12, 812 
60, 489 


47,060 | 


88, 392 
11, 699 
492, 033 
37, 806 
97, 229 
21,178 
316, 751 


20, 040 
84, 251 
69, 434 
162, 023 

1, 282, 050 
10, 110 
45,119 





12, 692, 063 


| 1958-59 


| 


= 


nh 
okS 
225 
aS I 
aR 


20, 259 


| 14, 616 
2, 883 


| 15, 502 


1, 975,024 
4,003, 980 
13, 895, 155 











i Preliminary. 
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AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Mr. JENSEN. Six or seven years ago we appropriated sufficient funds 
to put agricultural experts into some 20 nations around the world in 
our Embassies to do this very thing. 

; What has been your experience with the job those fellows have been 
doing ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Sir, you are referring to the agricultural attachés ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. We feel very positively that these men in the few years 
we have had the posts have made a very substantial contribution and 
have had a very substantial part in the increase in agricultural exports 
and in furnishing a much better flow of information to the trade that 
moves American agricultural products. They have also had a func- 
tion regarding imports and in keeping our trade informed on the sup- 
ply both of competitive products and products that we import. That 
is the minor part. 

The major part that they have played is the real part in helping 
find trade opportunities, in introducing American agricultural prod- 
ucts and American trade to the people of those countries, and in help- 
ing the State Department personnel to get restrictions lifted against 
our agricultural products. That is a team effort and not an individual 
effort for agriculture, but they played a real part in that by furnishing 
to the Ambassador and his staff precise indorniadion on agricultural 
trade and restrictions which permit the Embassies to do a better job 
of helping persuade the governments to remove these restrictions. This 
has also been helpful in GATT negotiations. 

Mr. JENSEN. le you experiencing any difficulty with the State De- 
partment, such as you did at one time a number of years ago, when 
somebody in the State Department felt we should be giving more of 
these farm commodities away rather than to take even their foreign 
currencies? What is the situation now? Is the State Department still 
trying to dictate the policy of the Department of Agriculture so far 
as foreign matters are concerned in this field ? 

Mr. Myers. I would say that the relationships are very good and 
that we have mechanisms for working out differences of opinion with 
programs made on both the matter of sales of products and on the 
matter of removal of trade restrictions, 

A good example of good working relationships is the recent one where 
the State Department personnel, under Secretary Dillon and others, 
have worked hard with our people and for our people on the matter 
of removing trade restrictions against agricultural products. 

The nations of Western Europe, particularly, have been reluctant, 
most reluctant in many cases, to remove restrictions against North 
American, and particularly United States, agricultural products even 
though they have liberalized on other things. They have their internal 
problems and that is about the last category they are willing to remove 
restrictions on in many cases. 

The State Department has been working very well and very closely 
in our interests and with our people on this thing. 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND COTTON 


Mr. Jensen. I presume our big exports are wheat and cotton? 

Mr. Miter. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. During the past year, have exports of wheat and cot- 
ton increased or decreased ? 

Mr. Myers. They have increased substantially. On cotton we are 
working with estimates for the fiscal year that ends June 30, but the 
exports of wheat will be close to 500 million bushels the way the trends 
are running in this last month. 

The exports of cotton are well above 6.7 million bales. 

Mr. Mirxer. I believe it is fair to say, Dr. Myers—and I would like 
for you to point out the quantity of wheat exported last year versus 
this year specifically and break it down as between the two—but I 
think there has been a slight decline in the total volume of wheat 
moved. This is overcome by rather dramatic increases in the quantity 
of cotton moved. I think you would want to break those two down. 

Mr. Jensen. You know this is mighty disturbing to me. 

Mr. Mitter. Lamsorry. Wheat is up, too. 

Mr. Myers. Both are up substantially 

Mr. Jensen. I saw some figures relative to the cost of this wheat 
we export for hard currency and for soft currency which claimed that 
it cost us over $3 to give away a bushel of wheat. This is due to the 
fact that we have to include the amount we have paid in storage on 
the average bushel of wheat, the price we paid for that wheat, and 
the cost to deliver that wheat to nations around the world. 

That is a disturbing thing. 

Mr. Miter. That could be true, Congressman Jensen, on a given 
bushel of wheat; but if you took the valee as $1.04 as the maximum 
we supported the price at, and add to that the storage costs on some 
of that wheat, that may run in storage an average of 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. THomas. More than that. 

Mr. Miter. Some it may be 5 years, but we will say on an average 
of 2 or 3, plus transportation, and that may well run into that figure. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jensen. Ninety percent of the deficiency requests made by the 
departments and agencies and bureaus of the Government always 
have requests for additional personnel. Yet I think we have too many 
people in every agency of the Government already. I can never under- 
stand why, with even a small agency such as yours, comparatively 
speaking, with over 700 employees, that you cannot find it possible to 
carry on this job you are asking us to appropriate money for with the 
personnel that you have. 

The only answer I ever get is that every agency of Government is 
departmentalized to the degree that you cannot shift personnel from 
one subdepartment to another subdepartment of that particular 
agency. That sounds like bad, or poor, business to me. 

Is it not possible, Mr. Miller, that you can find this needed personnel 
to do this job without asking for more personnel ? 

Mr. Mitier. Congressman Jensen, I am convinced that we cannot 
shift or utilize existing personnel to meet the need or responsibility 
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that will, in the end, result in increasing agricultural exports. I 

would like to refer this question to Dr. Myers, after having made that 

statement and request that he make a supplemental statement, if you 
lease. 

3 Mr. Jensen. All right. I would like to have a good answer. 

Mr. Myers. Sir, during the past 3 years—the last 2 of which I 
have been with the organization—we have made careful surveys of our 
organization periodically. We have made shifts and focused more on 
this subject, lightening the attention to certain other matters, and we 
have reached the point where it is our very best judgment we must. 
have the extra help to do this job. I can assure you that the Secretary 
and other responsible people in the Department combed this thor- 
oughly and asked the very same question. We are convinced we have 
already spread ourselves thin on this. The target is one that should 
be hit and the gains to U.S. agriculture in increased trade call for 
increased cooperative effort between the trade groups we use as co- 
operators, private trade and us, and it is well worth it in the money 
received and we need help to do it. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask you this question: How many people are 
you going to send to each one of these four points to do the job which 
you expect them to do? 

Mr. Myers. I would like to say first that doing the job—— 

Mr. Jensen. I refer to these 45 additional employees. 

Mr. Myers. Doing this job is more than the matter of the people 
we will station at these four points. This is only a part of it, to 
get representation in the two joint trade centers which are proposed 
by State, Commerce, and Agriculture in London and Bangkok and 
in the other two where we would place a man and a girl at an indus- 
trial city, one in Japan and Germany. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are you going to put all of these 45 people? 
Break it down, please. 

Mr. Myers. Eight would be at these market centers. Others, while 
officed in Washington, will be working with the trade fair program 
going out to manage and carry out trade fair work, maybe once a 
year or twice a year when they will set up and carry out such a pro- 
gram. Five economists will conduct studies in principal market cen- 
ters of the world to provide answers needed by US. Agricultural and 
agricultural exporters regarding price, quality, packaging, consumer 
preferences, trading arrangements, and so forth. Others will handle 
the increase in spot reports which we feel is needed, not periodically 
or routine reporting, but increased effort on getting to the trade 
associations and to the trade the immediate spot information that will 
help them to move in on new markets. 

Mr. Jensen. My friends, listen: There is just one way to sell goods, 
and selling goods for the Government is no different than selling calico 
out of a general store. You have to have somebody to sell it to and 
that is the first essential. You have to create a desire to buy and that 
is the next thing. 

All right; you send one or two people, let us say to London, but how 
many people are they going to see? Very few. If you are going to 
get these 45 additional people, you certainly should have some sales- 
men going around to talk to the people that are your potential cus- 
tomers. You do not just get your potential customers by talking to 
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one or two fellows in their high official capacity. You have to de- 
velop a desire for the goods we have to sell by going around telling 
the folks the value of these nutritious foods we produce here in 
America and that we have a plentiful supply of them, too much. You 
have to tell them that we would like to sell to them. It takes sales- 
manship to sell anything during a peak. 

Now, you are going to put a couple of people in each one of these 
places and then you are going to put the rest of them here in Wash- 
ington to do what? 

r. Miter. Congressman Jensen, let me say that the two people 
in these particular spots will not be the only two people who will 
contact the trade. A rather sizable amount of money here is set aside 
for travel and these remaining people we will designate 

Mr. Jensen. Right there, when you send people over to these na- 
tions, of course, they have to travel around, but will they be selling 
these commodities ? 

The people you put on here in Washington, yes, they will travel, 
but they will] travel all over the world and it costs a lot of money. 
The salesmen who travel around a nation do not spend much money, 
comparatively speaking, for travel, against what it costs to send people 
from here to Europe or here to Thailand or anywhere else around the 
world. 

I do not want to be pessimistic about this thing, but I know we need 
to sell stuff abroad but I also know that there is just one way to sell 
and that is through salesmanship, creating a desire to buy our goods. 
You are not going to create that desire by having a flock of people 
sitting at a desk in Washington. 

Mr. Mitier. Congressman, again I say that the two people sta- 
tioned in that country are not the only salesmen who are going to 
contact the prospective purchasers in that country. 

Mr. Jensen. I am talking about the 45. 

Mr. Mitier. These 37 people, as I said a moment ago, will be back- 
stopping but they will do more than that. They will organize the 
American salesmen in the United States. 

Mr. Jensen. In the United States? We do not need any salesmen 
here in the United States. We need them abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. These exports are not all surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not care what they are. It does not make any 
difference to me. You cannot sell anything without salesmanship and 
in order to have salesmanship you have to have men to sell, or people. 

Mr. Mitirr. Congressman Jensen, these two people over here in 
the various countries are not the only people. I am not talking about 
salesmen here but sales forces organized here that will go there to 
sell. We have created quite a good market for poultry in Western 
Germany and I think that the poultry industry will tell you that the 
efforts put forth by the Department of Agriculture have been of 
material assistance in selling a vast quantity of poultry in Western 
Europe. This is avery good example. 

We have done this with the force we now have. We think with 
the same kind of effort we are putting forth in conjunction with the 
poultry industry, and with the oil seed industry, we can do much to 
Increase exports of several other commodities. The National Cotton 
Council is very happy with the arrangement we have with them They 
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are satisfied that they are getting their money’s worth, They are 
contributing their own money alongside of ours for market develop- 
ment and the increases in the sales of cotton have paid them good 
dividends for those efforts in paying salaries of their own people in 
conjunction with market development. 

We are not setting up a sales organization. We are not setting up 
an organization of order-takers, but sending people overseas to make 
such sales possible. 

Mr. Jensen. Why not? 

Mr. Mitier. The United States does not sell commodities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in that way, as you know. Therefore, 
we think that cooperation with the private trade in the United States 
with representatives of producers and producer organizations travel- 
ing overseas, we can do a better job of selling than we could by staffing 
up a large number of Government salesmen all over Europe. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me give you a little example of salesmanship. I 
do not claim to be the best salesman in the world but I did sell stuff 
for a quarter of a century and I was considered a pretty good sales- 
man. Several years ago, I went to visit General Potter who I knew 
very well and who was Governor of Panama. I made a talk down 
there to a group of people and some of the people were complaining 
about the food they were getting so I made a talk on the value of 
cornbread, cornpone, and corn muffins. There is no better food in 
the world and no more nutritious food and the cheapest food. 

About a month after that, they had a banquet for all of the Federal 
employees and they were there by the thousands. Later, I got a 
letter from Governor Potter and he said, “We served cornbread and 
gravy or sirup—” they could take their choice—‘* * * and they ate 
and ate and ate until it ran out of their ears.” 

It did not take much of an effort on my part to make a sales talk on 
corn and that is just a fair example of what can be done. We in 
America have the finest soil in the world on which to raise foodstuffs 
and we have the best tasting food in the world. It has the right 
nutrients in it because we have the right nutrients in our soil to make 
good, tasty, nourishing food that is good for the body. That is the 
kind of salesmanship we should employ when we sell farm commodi- 
ties around the world and it is going to take some salesmen to do that 
and not people just sitting at their desks. 

You have to create a , Petf for any foods before you can sell them. 

Mr. Mirier. You are correct. This is the way poultry was sold. 
This is the way the Great Plains Wheat Producers Cooperative—— 

Mr. Jensen. You know why they like our poultry? Because it is 
cornfed and there is nothing as good as the cornfed chicken. 

Mr. Mitier. I would agree, sir, but somebody had to introduce them 
to that cornfed poultry. 

Mr. Jensen. Absolutely, and it took a salesman to do it. 

Mr. Mitier. The National Poultry Council 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 





Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, how many employees are there in the 
Department of Agriculture today ? 

Mr. Grant. As of April 30, total employment in the Department 
was 67,611 permanent, fulltime, and 18,363 temporary and part-time 
employees. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 
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have you stay with us, if you wish. 





Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Miller, we thank you and your very able staff. 
We will go into the next item after lunch and we will be delighted to 


I believe you have a different. group for the “Agricultural research” 
item, but if you want to stay with us, please do so. 


We than 
pleasant having you with us. 


Mr. Mirier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9 


AGRICULTURAL Researcu SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


you very much for coming over and it has been very 


, 1960. 


DR. T. C. BYERLY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, FARM RESEARCH, 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


DR. E. F. KNIPLING, DIRECTOR, ENTOMOLOGY RESEARCH DIVISION, 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


EDMUND STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ReseEArRcH ON Use or Pesticipes AND OTHER CHEMICALS 


Program and financing 








SS by activities: 
. Research: 


(a) Farm research_- a aa ala 

(b) Utilization research and deve lopment = 

(c) Home economics research ___- 

(d) Administration of pay ments to States and re- 
search in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Virgin 
DG wiieiscacickteoces pawad 


Total, research. ............-- 


2. Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
(a) Plant disease and pest control 
(6) Animal disease and pest control 


Total, — and animal disease and pest 
control 


RES EE EEE RG LESE Se ee SE ae ne 
Total program costs !__- 

4. Relation of costs to obligations: “Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-..._-- 


Total program (obligations) ?__- 
Fiagancing (new obligational authority) ?--- 


New obligational wr pende 
pe SSS SUSE TAs Pe SE eer ne 
Reappropriation_- s 2 





| 


1961 latest 





























; 1961 revised | Difference 
estimate estimate 
$52, 932, 900 $54, 132, 900 +-$1, 200, 000 
17, 433, 900 17, 483,900 |........-..... 
2, 197, 800 ff fh ae 
1, 113, 000 1, 113, 000 FE 2 
73, 677, 600° 74, 877, 600 _ +, 200, 000 
24, 985, 900 Be, OE, OD Non eccceccncned 
27, 210, 100 Be OED Ta ki caiictebinn’ 
_ 82, 196,000 | 52,196,000 |_.........._.. 
21, 562, 000 21, 562, 000° editdnidet kin « xi 
147, 435, 600 148, 635, 600 +1, 200, 000 
—2, 390, 000 —2, 090, 000 +300, 000 
145, 045, 600 146, 545, 600 +1, 500, 000 
145, (45, 600 146, 545, 600 +1, 500, 000 
144, 045, 600 145, 545, 600 +1, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 ct | ay oe 











1 Includes capital outlay as follows: Latest estimate, $8,390,200: revised estimate, $8,771,900. 
2 Excludes estimate for proceeds to be derived from sale of Entomology Research Laboratory at Orlando, 


Fia., and obligations and expenses for its reestablishment. 
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Object classification 









































1961 latest | 1961 revised | Difference 
estimate estimate 
Total number of permanent positions.-__..................---- 16, 746 16, 892 +146 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--- 1, 169 1,173 +4 
Average number of all employees. -.............-.....-------- 16, 224 16, 355 +131 
Number of employees at end of year. .....-.....-..-.---..---- 18, 373 18, 519 +146 
01 Personal services: 
Hermanns POPMIONG. 5... suing ddGsbidos scat panmnssenss $88, 633, 200 , 285, 400 
Positions other than permanent..................----- 4, 158, 000 4, 171, 000 
Other personal services... ........-......-..-..--.---- 1, 400, 800 1, 403, 600 
Total pershel eer vinkes. 2s 3 oe ous sates 2 94, 192, 000 94, 860, 000 
OO, a ss palate tedie Sta tists deca dca ai 4, 342, 500 4, 369, 700 
a. SR OP CRIN GT CII oa istics etc ndcsncnideewidbivns 680, 600 695, 000 
04 Communication services_.................-..-.-..---.-.-- 1, 341, 600 1, 349, 800 
we eg 4, aS See ae 1, 202, 900 1, 208, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction _..................-.-..-.------ 748, 800 751, 800 
07 Other contractual services -_-........-..--.--.-...-.------ 14, 787, 300 14, 820, 500 
Services performed by other agencies................-.-- 4, 634, 700 4, 645, 800 
OR) emus RINE BOOT IRIN i is 5 sibs nt hse 5 ee wt dh 20H 9, 171, 400 9, 379, 800 
me i ple aie 2 at aoe EO RET © ERT pi SoS ES * 4, 737, 500 4, 944, 200 
a Tee GUNG EPO ign oh Sowing s de bwdsabine 693, 000 958, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .................-..-. 5, 539, 500 5, 588, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. .......-........------ 21, 500 21, 500 
Awards for employee suggestions. -_...............-.-- 43, 000 43, 000 |- 
Anaplasmosis indemnities-_----.............-..------- 1,000 1, 000 |- 
Brucellosis indemnities-_.....................----.---- 2, 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
OOREE MEIN docccin ccc cccmncguenstesucesecebeet 150, 000 150, 000 
Tuberculosis indemnities-__-_.............-. Ewan tds. 440, 000 440, 000 
Payments to Mexican-United States Commission 
for the prevention of foot-and-mouth disease 20, 000 yg hana 
55° Tose ad eles... «A od eh Lid 200, 400 Seas Gee B. i-<4s~-64.-- 
Subtotal ; ee VAG TS EE eee pupeeer ey Re Chis | Bete 145, 147, 700 146, 647, 700 +1, 500, 00 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_............-....-.--- 102, 100 8 Ye eee te ae 
Tota) CBR GUMIOR. 5 disk 3. cds ddbbddducdsinn eit 145, 045, 600 146, 545, 600 +1, 500, 000 
Consolidated schedule of personal services—Average grade and salary 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 revised 
Average GS grade and salary-.-_-....--.......--.-.-.-.-.-.--- 7.5 $6,004) 7.6 $6,045) 7.6 $6,059 
Average salary of ungraded positions-_... 3, 907 4, 097 4, 205 











Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 
Let us take a look now at the supplemental request for the agri- 
cultural research program contained in House document 403. 


Who is going to handle that! 
Byerly ? 
Dr. Brerty. I will, sir. 


Are you going to handle it, Dr. 


Mr. Tuomas. It is nice to have you with us, Doctor, as well as Dr. 


Knipling, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Grant. 
Do you have a statement for us, Doctor ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Byrerty. I do, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and member of the committee, the estimate before 


you would provide a supplemental appropriation of $1,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1961 under the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, re- 
search,” for research to meet critical problems of residues arising 
from the use of pesticides and other agricultural chemicals in crop 
and livestock pédduction: 


56863—-60—14 
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REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 





Since the President submitted the budget estimates for fiscal year 
1961, a number of things have occurred which make the need for 
additional funds for this purpose more pressing. The recent cran- 
berry and caponette incidents have alarmed the public and created 
serious marketing and production problems. The use of several insec- 
ticides, including heptachlor which has been an important insecticide 
in general and widespread use, has been greatly curtailed because no 
residue tolerance is now permitted. There have been a series of sei- 
zures of dairy products and oleomargarine containing illegal chemical 
residues. 

Indirect residues are posing an increasingly urgent problem. This 
is well illustrated with milk. Milk and its products constitute more 
than 25 percent by weight of the average human diet in the United 
States, and far more than that in the diet of infants, children, and 
some adults. 

Mr. Tuomas. Twenty-five percent of our diet ? 

Dr. Byerty. By weight. We eat about 1,500 pounds per year and T 
think it is something like 375 or 400 pounds of milk or milk products 
on the average which we consume. 

Mr. Tuomas. A gallon of milk weighs about 8 pounds; does it not? 

Dr. Byerty. A little more than that. A gallon of water weighs 8 
pounds and milk weighs about 8.6 pounds. 

The Food and Drug Administration has the responsibility for 
assuring that milk which moves in interstate commerce be free from 
adulteration. However, it has established no tolerances for pesticide 
chemicals in milk. Since much of the food fed to dairy cows is pur- 
chased, the dairyman has no direct means of knowing the origin of 
much of it nor the chemicals used in its production. Yet residues of 
such chemicals in the milk he produces will render it illegal. 

The problem of residues in food and livestock feed became of such 
public concern that the President asked his Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee to make a study of the problem and submit recommendations to 
him. <A special panel of experts was convened for this purpose and 
made its report on May 9, 1960. The report included four recommen- 
dations of which the fourth was as follows: 

Research be expanded also by the Department of Agriculture, by the State 


agricultural experiment stations, and by industry to discover additional safe 
and effective materials for the production and processing of foods. 


BACKGROUND 


Public concern over the use of chemicals in food production has 
been reflected in the enactment of more stringent laws. The Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 prohibited the use of harmful sub- 
stances in food but burden of proof rested on the Food and Drug 
Administration. The Food Additives Amendment of 1958 and regu- 
lations issued pursuant to it require that each new chemical pro- 
posed for use in food be proved safe prior to use to the satisfaction 
of the Food and Drug Administration. Public Law 518, the Miller 
bill, makes special provisions for clearance of pesticide chemicals 
which may result in residues in food,-permitting the Food and Drug 
Administration to establish tolerances based on evidence supplied 
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by industry establishing safety of foods containing such residues. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture is responsible under the Meat 
and Poultry Inspection Acts for the wholesomeness of meat and 
poultry entering into interstate commerce. The Department is re- 
sponsible for registration of pesticide and other chemicals, including 
nematocides, desiccants, and defoliants. This is done in conformity 
with tolerances established by the Food and Drug Administration 
when residues result from the use of such chemicals. 

American farmers spend at least a billion dollars a year for chem- 
icals and the services required for their application, exclusive or 
fertilizers. Such chemicals include insecticides, herbicides, fungi- 
cides, plant growth regulators, parasiticides, hormones, antibiotics, 
and others. Their use saves products with a current farm value of 
at least $4 billion. The $3 billion net saving has been a major factor 
in the economic survival of many farmers, and has resheal in lower 
food prices to consumers and greater "gana ne to human health 
and comfort. In addition, fruits, vegetables, meats, milk and eggs of 
good quality, safe and wholesome, free from spoilage, free from insect 
contamination, are constantly available. Research in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has contributed importantly to the advance in 
knowledge of chemicals and their application which has made these 
benefits possible. 

Industry spends an estimated $25 to $30 million annually in re- 
search and development on new chemicals. At least 5,000 new com- 
pounds must be screened each year for effectiveness in preliminary 
evaluation for safety to man, crops, and livestock. This is a cost 
which industry properly bears in anticipation of profit from sale of 
products which meet the rigorous standards developed by regulatory 
agencies pursuant to laws enacted to protect. the health of the public 
against residues resulting from misuse of chemicals in food produc- 
tion, storage, processing, and preservation. 

In fiscal year 1960, the U.S. Department of Agriculture has avail- 
able about $6.5 million for research concerned with the development 
of methods for controlling insects or other pests and plant diseases. 
The Senate bill providing appropriations for 1961 includes an in- 
crease of $1.5 million for fomsasteh to develop pest control methods 
to avoid residue hazards, aad also $2 million for the construction of 
a laboratory for research on the metabolism of agricultural chemicals 
in insects, plants, and livestock, and on sterility techniques for insect 
control. Of the research funds of $8 million provided in the 1961 
Senate bill, the greater part is used for applied research to meet the 
hundreds of specific pest control eb iags in in specific areas. Only 
about $2 million is available for basic and pioneering research on 
biological control of insects and weeds, on growth promotants for 
livestock, evaluation of parasiticides for livestock, attractants, re- 
pellants, and defoliants, and essential basic research on the metabol- 
ism of pesticide chemicals by plants and animals. Such research, 
which includes cooperative research with industry on the evaluation 
of chemicals, diluents, methods of application, dosage requirements, 
and residue research, is an essential part of discharging the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s responsibility to gather and disseminate 
information needed to guide farmers in their use of such chemicals 
and in the production of safe, wholesome food of good quality. 
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CURRENT SITUATION 





With more stringent regulations required by law and with increased 
public concern about residues, the farmer finds that more and more 
of his product going to market are subject. to possible contamination 
and the need for certification as to his use of chemicals in their pro- 
duction which will leave no residues. Additional research is needed 
which will make full compliance with the regulatory laws possible, 
which will enable farmers to use chemicals beneficially, and which will 
develop alternative methods for pesticide control and livestock treat- 
ments which are safer, more effective, or more economical. The pro- 
pores supplemental estimate would provide an additional $1.5 mil- 

ion over the Senate bill for this purpose. 


PROPOSED RESEARCH 


The supplemental increase is needed for four lines of research : 

1. Biological methods and insect sterility techniques would be de- 
veloped to control insect pests. The male sterility technique was used 
successfully in the eradication of the screw worm from the Southeast, 
Fundamental studies would be undertaken of various other means of 
treating insects so that they will destroy their own kind, including 
the possibility of breeding special insect strains that. will produce in- 
ferior progeny unable to survive. Research would be conducted on 
the mass production of promising insect diseases and predators and 
on their release and establishment under field conditions. Biological 
control methods create no residue hazards. 

2. New attractants, repellants, and pesticides which would eliminate 
residue hazards in the control of crop and livestock pests would be in- 
vestigated. It is believed that powerful attractants for certain in- 
sects may be developed which perk mixed with the insecticide thereby 
reducing materially the quantity of insecticide needed for yet 
Bamarch would be conducted on methods of timing, application, and 
minimum amounts needed for effective control. 

3. Research would be conducted on parasiticides and growth pro- 

motants used in livestock production. New products offer promise, 
yet precise data on their effects on meat and animal products are very 
imited. These basic investigations would require extensive studies 
with animals to determine the effects of the chemicals on them and on 
their products. 

4. Finally, research would be conducted on herbicides, nematocides, 
fungicides, plant growth regulators, etc., to determine their transloca- 
tion and persistence in plants and the extent of any harmful residues 
and to develop new materials which will not create residue hazards. 

The Department would work in cooperation with State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and industry. The additional research 
would not duplicate work now being conducted, but would expand 
basic research and certain applied research. Close coordination 
would be maintained with the Public Health Service and the Food and 
a Administration, as well as with the Department’s Meat and 
Poultry Inspection Divisions to make sure that the end products of 


the research are completely acceptable. 
It is our aim, in cooperation with other public agencies and indus- 
try, to develop and improve methods for the control of pests that will 
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leave no harmful residues even under situations of inadvertent or 
willful misuse. 

We will be glad to answer any questions you may have regarding 
this request. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the main problem here, Doctor ? 

I have read your justifications and they are quite interesting. They 
are quite technical too. 

You break your program into three or four parts. 

I understand your budget estimate for 1961 already is in the neigh- 
borhood of $70 million; is that right? 

Dr. Byerty. For all of the areas of research; that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have your program broken down as follows: 

Development of insect pest controls by biological methods and insect 
sterility techniques, $470,000; parasiticides and growth promotants, 
$280,000; herbicides, nematocides, plant growth regulators, $200,000 ; 
new animal pest control methods, $550,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


At this point in the record we shall insert page 1, the short part of 
page 2, the usual tables which appear on pages 3 and 4 as well as pages 
5 and 6 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
(H. Doe. 408) 
Salaries and expenses, 1961 
Latest estimate (“latest estimate” as used in this justification 


refers to the amount in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration appropriation bill, 1961, as passed by 








the fennte) « aecscs ieee cece aneecce asia eee $144, 045, 600 
Request for 12 months from July 1, 1960__._._.__---.----___-----_- 1, 500, 000 
Employment : 

Average number, latest estimate for 1961_..._._-__-_-_---__--_- 16, 224 
Average number, involved this estimate__........_._._-_----_ 131 
Estimated employment July 1, 1960_---_-__-_-----___------- 18,179 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses,” for “Research,” 
$1,500,000. 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language under “Salaries and expenses” would provide addi- 
tional funds amounting to $1.5 million for research to avoid residue hazards. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


In recent months problems of residues resulting from the use of certain 
pesticides, hormones, antibiotics, and parasiticides, have become more critical. 
Because of these residue problems, the general public has become alarmed over 
their use to the point where agricultural production may be vitally affected. 
Farmers cannot economically produce enough safe, wholesome foods without 
chemicals or alternative pest control methods. A variety of chemicals are 
widely used today in all phases of food production, processing, and marketing and 
are essential for maintaining the excellence, variety, and economy of today’s 
abundant food supplies. These products have been developed after many years 
of research and their safety in production of food supplies has been a prime 
consideration in recommended usage. 
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In order to maintain economical and profitable agricultural production, and 
preserve abundant and wholesome food supplies at reasonable prices to con- 
sumers, increased research is essential in addition to that proposed in the 1961 
budget estimates, and included in the Senate bill. To cover the most urgent 
needs, funds are required for research on parasiticides, hormones, growth promo- 
tants, and antibiotics; on nematocides, fungicides, herbicides, plant growth 
regulators, and dessicants; and on problems of pesticides as they are related 
to their effect on food animals because of residues in meat, milk, and eggs, 


Justification of supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1961, for “Salaries and expenses, 




















research” 
Latest Supplemental! Revised 
Appropriation estimate, estimate, total 
1961 1961 1961 
Salaries and expenses: 

SES Seas a ay ane Aa $70, 247, 600 $1, 500, 000 $71, 747, 600 
Plant and animal! disease and pest control_............---- ey SE TE cece tes ons core 2, 236, 000 
eens MII sa hc eek Ml hia et 21, 562, 000 |_..........-.. 21, 562, 000 

Total, salaries and expemses__._...............-- ee ee 144, 045, 600 1, 500, 000 145, 545, 600 





Need for increase.—Since preparing the 1961 budget estimates the need for 
developing new methods for controlling insects and other pests of plants and 
animals, and for research on the use of parasiticides, hormones, and anti- 
biotics which do not create residue hazards has become more critica]. Although 
agricultural chemicals in use today have been developed after many years of 
research and their safety in production of food supplies has been a prime con- 
sideration in recommending their use, the general public has become alarmed 
over residue problems to the point where agricultural production may be vitally 
affected. In order to provide for the more comprehensive research now needed, 
including research on biological control of pests; on pesticides, sterilants, 
parsiticides, hormones, and antibiotics, a supplemental of $1.5 million is 
proposed. 

The distribution of the increase proposed for 1961 and the latest estimate of 
the funds available for research related to the proposed increase is estimated 
by appropriation and project as follows: 





Latest Supple- Revised 
Research activity estimate mental estimate 
fiscal year | estimate | fiscal year 

1961 1961 





Salaries and expenses, research: ? 
Entomology research on methods to control and eradicate insect 
pests of fruits, vegetables, cereals, forage, cotton, and those 





affecting man and animals. ...........--.........-.-.-..-.---- $6, 373, 100 $755,000 | $7, 128, 100 
Crops research on herbicides, nematocides, fungicides, defoli- 
ants, dessicants, and plant growth regulators a ee eee 1, 135, 000 200, 000 1, 335, 000 
Animal husbandry research on pesticide residue problems relat- 
ed to livestock and on growth promotants_ 103, 050 225, 000 328, 050 
Animal desease research on toxicological effects of pesticides 
le edn hounaginebenmie > 169, 700 300, 000 469, 700 
Agricultural engineering research to find improved methods of 
ee a ee a 230, 000 20, 000 250, 000 
Human nutrition research on effects of pesticides on palatability 
RUE ADA. oud dbs beann bead tineddducsddbdh sich ee ee 46, 500 
Total, salaries and expenses, research._................--.----. 8. 057,350 | 1, 500, 000 = 557, 350 








Construction of facilities: 
Construction of laboratory for research on metabolism of agri- 
cultural chemicals in insects, plants, and livestock, and on 
sterility techniques for insect control __-...........-.--..------ 2, 000, 000 |...........- 2, 000, 000 
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The increase would provide for basic and applied research, as follows: 

Development of insect pest controls by biological methods and insect sterility 
techniques ($470,000).—Basic research would be conducted on the use of bio- 
logical controls of insect pests. Such control methods create no residue hazards. 
They include the use of insect diseases and parasites and also sterility tech- 
niques, such as used so successfully in the eradication of the screw-worm from 
the Southeast. Basic and applied research is needed to extend the use of the 
male sterility technique for controlling various insect pests. Fundamental 
studies also would be undertaken of various other means of treating insects so 
that they will destroy their own kind, The possibility of breeding special insect 
strains that will produce inferior progeny unable to survive will be investigated. 
Mass production of promising insect diseases and predators would be investi- 
gated, as well as means of their suitable release and establishment under field 
conditions. Evaluation tests of the use of biological control methods would be 
conducted in the field. 

Parasiticides and growth promotants ($280,000).—As in the case of pesticides, 
the market for parasiticides and growth promotants is tremendous. For ex- 
ample, use of parasiticides for control of poultry coccidiosis and use of anti- 
biotics for mastitis has mushroomed. Medicaments are used extensively in 
treating livestock for parasites and precise data on their effects are very 
limited. Safe and improved control methods are essential to reduce parasitism, 
provide safe animal products, and to reduce farm production costs wherever 
possible. Parasitism is expected to become a more acute problem with increas- 
ing numbers and concentrations of livestock. It is now known to be a complex 
phenomenon. Use of hormones and antibiotics has stimulated growth and pro- 
vided increased yields of meat and eggs, and efficiency in use of feeds. Safe 
products of this type which will provide farmers with improved production at 
lowest possible cost are urgently needed. 

Development of alternatives for presently used products would require con- 
siderable basic research. The effects on animals and animal products of alter- 
native products for control of parasites and diseases or stimulation of produc- 
tion would be studied. This would require extensive physiological and patho- 
logical studies for development of methods of determining the presence and 
quantities of any additives in animal body fluids and tissues, together with 
metabolism studies. Basic studies would be undertaken also to find better 
ways of using chemicals for livestock and poultry to promote health and maxi- 
mum production capacity which will avoid any undesirable effects on meat, 
milk, or other animal products. 

Herbicides, nematocides, plant growth regulators, etc., ($200,000). —Some pes- 
ticides which have been used for many years and have been generally regarded 
as safe are now suspected of leaving residues on foods. Farmers and ranchers 
may soon be denied the use of several valuable and widely used chemicals un- 
less information is provided on their fate in crops and food products concerned, 

One of the principal needs is for research on pesticides which will provide 
safe grazing and forage, as well as grain, for livestock. When livestock are 
grazed or fed plants with harmful residues, their meat, milk, or eggs may also 
contain residues. 

Another need is for research on pesticides which will permit marketing of safe 
raw and processed vegetables without undesirable taste, appearance or other 
quality factors. 

Additional research would be undertaken principally on herbicides, plant 
growth regulators and nematocides for use on crops fed to livestock and on 
vegetable crops to develop new products which are safe, as well as determine 
the safety of some now in use. Studies would be made to determine their fate 
in soil and plants, their translocation and persistence, and the processes in- 
volved in their metabolism and degradation. 

New animal pest control methods ($550,000).—New attractants, repellants, and 
pesticides which would eliminate residue hazards in the control of animal pests 
are urgently needed as well as research on methods of timing, application and 
minimum amounts needed for effective control. Examples of particular needs 
are insect repellants for dairy cattle; determination of minimum toxie and 
maximum safe dosages of new pesticides developed ; effect of repeated consump- 
tion or exposure to the products developed; and new techniques for determin- 
ing chemical and physiological disturbances or any damage caused by the use of 
such products. These basic investigations would require extensive studies with 
animals to determine the effects of the chemicals on livestock and their products. 
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Plan of work.—Research would be conducted cooperatively at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and at Federal stations. Close cooperative relations 
would be maintained with the Food and Drug Administration, Public Health 
Service, and other appropriate Federal and State agencies. 

Basic research would be conducted principally at Beltsville, Md., since there 
are no field facilities now available for much work of this nature. Field evalua- 
tion would be carried out at a number of locations where specific insect, weed, 
or other pest problems are encountered. Federal field locations where addi- 
tional work would be conducted are at Auburn, Ala.; Orlando, Fla.; Bozeman, 
Mont.: Moorestown, N.J.; Ithaca, N.Y.; Corvallis, Oreg.; University Park, Pa.; 
Charleston, 8.C.; Brownsville and Kerrville, Tex.; and Front Royal, Va. State 
stations where cooperative research would be sought are Arizona, Oregon, and 
Texas. 


RESEARCH PLANS UNDER SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. Your work plan has attracted my attention, Doctor. 
You state that research would be conducted cooperatively at State 
agricultural experiment stations and at Federal stations. 

You further state as follows: 


Basic research would be conducted principally at Beltsville, Md., since there 
are no field facilities now available for much of this work. 


Also, you state as follows: 


Close cooperative relations would be maintained with the Food and Drug 
Administration, Public Health Service, and other appropriate Federal and 
State agencies. 

You will have to strengthen your operatoin at Beltsville, will you 
not? 

Dr. Byrrty. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. You further state as follows: 

Field evaluation would be carried out at a number of locations where a 
specific insect, weed, or other pest problems are encountered. 

Evaluation is one thing and a field station where you are going to 
do some research is quite different, is it not ? 

Dr. Byeriy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, I imagine the more research stations you 
have in different parts of the country, the better off you are, because 
you have some problems which are peculiar to each location. 


SCREWWORM IN TEXAS AND SOUTHWEST 


With reference to the screwworm problem I have been receiving a 
lot of complaints from the cattle people in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Oklahoma, as well as part of New Mexico. 

You say that the great work that has been done in Florida does 
not take care of that part of the Southwest. 

Dr. Byerty. Mr. Thomas, do you want to pursue this a little further 
in the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 

Dr. Byrruy. If I may, I would like to have Dr. Knipling respond. 
On May 17 he was given a distinguished service award by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and on May 18 received the Hoblitzelle 
Award in Texas. It is his ideas that have led to this successful 


program. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We noticed in the regular bill where you had some 
language in the Senate committee report asking you to come up with 
some formalized plan. 

I hope you are prepared to come up with a formalized plan now 
along this line so the committee can implement it with whatever 


funds are necessary. 


However, let us go back to your immediate request here at hand. 


LOCATIONS WHERE RESEARCH WOULD BE CONDUCTED 


Dr. Brerte. Would you like a geographical breakdown on this, sir? 
Mr. Tuomas. Please. 
(The breakdown referred to follows :) 


Geographical distribution of proposed increase, by division 


[In thousands] 
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INCREASE IN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. You are seeking $1.5 million. You want about 131 
new employees, is that correct? 

Dr. Byxrrty. It is 146 new employees, I believe, and 131 total man- 

ears. 
” Mr. Tuomas. There is a difference in man-years and employees. 

Dr. Byrerty. The number of proposed employees is 146. 

Mr. Tuomas. One hundred forty-six employees would be on the 
rolls for 131 man-years? That is about right? 

Dr. Byrerty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have four or five programs here totaling $1.5 
million but, actually, the increase would apply to these four basic 
programs which I mentioned earlier. 

Will you please discuss your four basic programs, Doctor, and then 
you can implement that discussion as much as you desire? 


INSECT STERILITY TECHNIQUES 


Dr. Byrruy. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, and since the 
question of insect sterility techniques has been raised, and since that 
is the first of those items, may I ask Dr. Knipling to proceed ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, we are delighted and honored to have you. 

Where are you from? 
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Dr. Knipirnc. Port Lavaca, Tex. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Txromas. Will you please proceed, Doctor, and tell us about 
your sterility program ? 

Dr. Kniriinc. The use of insects that have been made sterile by 
radiation through atomic energy is a new approach to insect control 
which has proven extremely successful in eliminating the screwworm 
from the southeast. We feel that this same approach might have 
application to a number of other important insect pests. But, we do 
not know at this stage to what extent this principle might apply. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is, to other insects ? 

Dr. Kntptinc. Yes, sir. We have conducted some research on an- 
other group of very important. insects—the fruit. flies, such as the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, the Oriental fruit fly and also the Mexican 
fruit fly. Based on laboratory investigations, it seems that this ap- 
proach might be used for eliminating these important pests. The re- 
search has progressed to a point where we are planning some pilot 
eradication experiments on two of the islands in the Pacific. If this 
pilot test proves successful and this sterile insect method proves suc- 
cessful for these fruit flies, it will be a great step forward in protecting 
our fruit and vegetable industry from the threat of these important 
insects. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, with the public hue and cry going up against the 
residue of our chemicals that we use to protect animals and, perhaps, 
milk and, certainly, fruits and vegetables, it looks like some research 
is in order, is it not ? 

Dr. Kyrerine. Well, we think it is certainly worth investigating for 
a number of our pests. We do not believe that this method will work 
for every insect. Many kinds of insects are so abundant that it would 
not be economically feasible to attempt to rear and release enough 
sterile insects to control the problem by this method. However, we 
are interested in testing the sterile insect method with other insects 
and we feel there might be a possibility of practical application to 
include the coddling moth, the tobacco horn worm, and so forth. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do sound as if you are going to have to get in 
high gear. You have given the public a great program and now the 
public wants something different and you will have to supply it. 


URGENCY OF PROGRAM 


What is the necessity of this general deficiency here of $1.5 million, 
when you have in the neighborhood of $70 million or $75 million in 
your regular program? What isthe urgency for it ? 

Dr. Byrrty. If I may respond to the urgency part, sir, I would like 
to say this: 

As I started to say, the public has become very much concerned and 
increasingly laws have become more rigorous. I have no criticism of 
that, but it requires us to make sure either that no residues will occur 
from the application of pesticides or that the residues be completely 
safe. 

Mr. Tromas. Have you found any significant evidence that any 
damage is being done as a result of this present program ? 
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Dr. Byrrty. The history of the application of pesticides is remark- 
ably clear. I know of no proven or established case of injury to man 
from the present program. 

Mr. THomas. Sur friend, Dr. Flemming, certainly did not do any 
good in frightening the public to death and costing the Treasury $10 
million. Good intentions do not solve problems. 

Dr. Byreriy. But, sir, we have a responsibility in research to re- 
spond to the needs of the regulatory agencies and especially of our 
amen who are faced with the problems of compliance with the law. 
We make no criticism of the law. The law is as it is stated. 


SCREW-WORMS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Tuomas. Have you been able to formulate a program to solve 
the screw-worm problem in the Southwest as successfully as was done 
in the Southeast? I notice in the Southwest that if a calf is born 
sometime after the first of April, he is in plenty of trouble. If he gets 
scratched or cut, he is in trouble and I imagine the mortality rate is 
high. 

Dr. Byrerty. The uncertainty in the Southwest is whether the 
methods which have succeeded in the Southeast will be able to contain 
and eliminate the screw-worm in the Southwest, because in the South- 
east we were able to establish a barrier against reinfestation and that 
barrier presently is maintained at the Mississippi River. If we go 
into the Southwest, we do not know whether we can set up such a 
barrier effectively anywhere within the continental United States. 
We need research to determine whether we can contain the screw-worm 
in Texas and New Mexico without at the same time containing the 
screw-worm throughout its effective range in Mexico itself. We have 
had discussions with the Mexican Government and do have tentative 
plans, but it will require research. 

Mr. THomas. How much money will it take? 

Dr. Knieiine. The Department has not made an official estimate to 
my knowledge, although we in our Entomology Research Division 
have discussed this quite thoroughly, and from the standpoint of 
research we feel that it will take some facilities, amounting to about 
$300,000, and then a research program of around $200,000 a year to 
work on the basic research aspect. In addition, it will involve—— 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no money in the regular bill or in this 
deficiency for that ? 

Dr. Knrpiing. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much money could you use in this deficiency 
for that purpose if spent wisely and judiciously ? 

Dr. Kntpeiine. I mentioned the basic research— 

Mr. Tomas. The research aspects of it ? 

Dr. Kniptine. The experiments and large demonstration type ex- 
periments to determine whether or not the method used in the South- 
east would apply in the Southwest, together with investigations to 
determine, as Dr. Byerly indicated, whether it is feasible and eco- 


nomically possible to set. up this barrier, I believe would require about 
$1 million for the first year for a field trial program, mainly for 
facilities for rearing and eradicating screw-worms. 
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Dr. Byerty. I think Dr. Knipling’s estimate is very conservative, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize that the $500,000 referred 
to is only for research. It will still keep it in the laboratory, and 
until we have gotten out into the field with field tests, we still will 
not know whether we can contain and control the screw-worm. 

(Nore.—In response to a request from Senator Lyndon Johnson, the Depart- 
ment submitted a report in October 1959 which estimated the cost of a field 
program to determine the feasibility of eradication of the screw-worm in the 
Southwest to be about $4.25 million annually.) 

Mr. Txomas. What is the damage per year in those four States to 
livestock by virtue of the screw-worm ¢ 

Dr. Knretinc. We have estimated the loss, and we think our esti- 
mate is reasonably conservative, at around $25 million a year. Some 
of the stockmen in the Southwest, I think, have made estimates and 
they have used a figure of $125 million. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, I might mention that the Senate re- 
wes on the agricultural appropriation bill for 1961, which is in con- 

erence now, contains a statement that the committee requests the 
Department to investigate—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; I alluded to that a while ago. 

Mr. Grant (continuing). Investigate the feasibility of such a pro- 
gram and to come up with a program next year. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I was asking him about—if they were 
prepared to state what amount of money it would take to come up 
with that program insofar as this deficiency is concerned. 

Dr. Kntprinc. The only estimate we have made with reasonable 
firmness is on the research aspect. 

Dr. Byerty. And may I emphasize that that is only the beginning. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has the Department a plan underway now ? 

Dr. Byrerty. We have a plan on paper, Mr. Chairman. It has not 
been cleared officially by the Department and certainly not by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Grant. It has not yet been submitted to the Department. It 
will come up as a response to this request of the Senate. 

Mr. Tuomas. What would be a starting figure on this deficiency for 
that purpose? Certainly, you did not intend to include any of your 
$470,000 in this new program ? 

Dr. Knrerinea. No, sir. 

Dr. Brerty. Mr. Chairman, the question is most difficult to answer 
both officially and to give a reasonable personal estimate. The 
$500,000 that Dr. Knipling alluded to would be, as I say, useful dur- 
ing this first year. It would, however, put us in a box because we 
would then be saying we are coming back to you for a larger program. 

We are under direction, as you have pointed out, from the Senate to 
come up with that total program. This would only be a first step. 

a oF ROA. When do you think you will have the total program 
rez y 4 

Dr. Byreriy. We will bring it in, I suppose, about the 1st of 
February. 

Mr. Grant. We hope that it will be possible to submit the report 
before that date. 
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REPLACEMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY LABORATORY, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, we have a letter here from the Honorable 
Billy Matthews, referring to the laboratory at Gainesville, Fla., in 
which he states that the Department of Agriculture recommends in- 
clusion of an appropriation of $900,000 in the 1961 budget to provide 
for construction and new facilities for an entomology laboratory at 
Gainesville, Fla., to replace those presently located at Orlando, Fla. 
He also states that this had Bureau of the Budget approval. 

What is the status of that ? 

Dr. Byrrty. The status is that both House and Senate committees 
have authoroized and directed the Secretary of Agriculture to dispose 
of the land on which our present facilties are located at Orlando. 


This is commercial land of high-dollar value per acre, etimated at, 


I think, about $20,000 per acre and there are 19 acres of it. If this 


amount is realized, it would be $380,000. This would leave us 
$500,000, short unless we can do a lot better bargaining than seems 


possible so far as building a laboratory is concerned. We will do our 
very best to follow out the directives of the Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. Under the direction of both Houses of the Congress 
you will get enough money out of your land to build the building? 

Dr. Byerty. No, sir. Estimated receipts from sale of the land 
would leave us about $500,000 short of the budget estimate. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I say that the Wooster Experiment 
Station is located in my congressional district, and I have had the 
pleasure of visiting it many time. They do an excellent job and I 
think they have made a great contribution to agriculture in our area. 
Wayne County is in my district. It is a great dairy county and we 
are very proud of the Wooster Experiment Station and the coopera- 
tion received from the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Byrerty. May I say, Mr. Bow, we have had the most excellent 
history of cooperation with that station. It is our principal location 
with respect to engineering research on the application of insecticides. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me return to the record for just a moment, please. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE BY OBJECTIVE CLASSIFICATION 


Your breakdown of this $1.5 million is as follows: $668,000 for 
personal services, and that is your 146 jobs and 131 man-years; $27,200 
for travel ; $14,000 for transportation of things; $8,200 for communi- 
cation services; $5,700 for rents and utilities; printing and reproduc- 
tion, $3,000; $33,200 for other contractual services; $11,100 for serv- 
ices performed by other agencies; supplies and materials, $208,000; 
equipment, $260,700; land and structures, $265,000, and so forth. 

For what is land and structures item ? 

Dr. Kntetrnea. That would be greenhouses. 

Mr. Tuomas. I note that you have about one-half of your total 
amount of money in supplies and materials, equipment, land and 
structures. 

Do you plan to construct any laboratories ? 

Dr. Byrerty. We will build no laboratories. We will build some 
animal pens and temporary facilities at Kerrville, Tex., and we will 
build greenhouses and headhouse facilities at several locations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. 
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BREAKDOWN OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Byerly has a more detailed break- 
down which you may be interested in for the record. It explains 
more specifically how these funds would be used. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; this would be helpful. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Research to develop chemicals and biological or other measures to reduce or avoid 


hazards from pesticide chemicals 
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Research to develop chemicals and biological or other measures to reduce or avoid 
hazards from pesticide chemicals—Continued 
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hazards from pesticide chemicals—Continued 





Research to develop chemica's and biological or other measures to reduce or avoid 


































































































Fiscal year | Increase, Supple- 
Geographic distribution 1960 fiscal year mental Total 
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Ea stag iticbanchidéposincniccsicnens 22, 686 
EN ni ME ono semepebiaineltine wmtaniandnt 38, 282 
oes, ice ale ckidecdusimeces 34, 100 
EG EERE TSE ee See 30, 689 
ES Se eS IE ee Se 105, 968 
Eee SS ee 279, 225 
West Virginia: Kearneysville - 10, 773 
Wisconsin: Madison ___......_- 13, 750 
EE EEE eae ae x 16, 000 
LE CTT ee LT ES ,, Re SSS 23, 430 
| A PT SE TE SS Sa | 33,738 Di 57, 733 
TY STIS ETS TT ea LS (EE ee , 097 
TT Ta Se : )  . ee PS 150, 942 
AEE ECLA, CLALIT | SS eae 20, 412 
Administration and program, service costs _--_......_--| 481, 277 105, 750 86, 400 673, 427 
| GE LEE RES SS 6, 554, 550 | 1, 502, 800 | _1,500,000 | 9 9, 557,8 350 
ed sblbliclilieewenbuannn  g01.8| 141.6 } 431.2 | | “1,074.6 





1 It is assumed that the $200,000 redirection within farm research will have no significant effect on total 
= residues program. 
1. 


Health benefits costs have been included only in the increase for fiscal year 
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Mr. Tuomas. ‘Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
Dr. Byrriy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 
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16 Investments and loans._-.........--- cocscqseuescapigabhtieedesstaberee $73, 666, 700 $73, 666, 700 














Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order? 

It is nice to have this distinguished group here from the Treasury 
Department, and as we take up each item, we shall place the name 
of the gentleman and his title in the record and this will help our re- 
porter and our clerk, and see that we get it properly in the record. 

I believe, as general witnesses, we have the following: 

It is certainly nice to have Assistant Secretary Union here; Mr. 
Willis, the Director of International Finance, and Mr. Leve, attorney, 
Office of the General Counsel. 

You have several items in House document 403, I believe. 

Do you have a statement for the committee, Mr. Upton ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Urron. Yes, sir; I have a statement. Shall I make it or insert 
it in the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. At your pleasure, whatever you like. 

Mr. Upron. I think, perhaps, the best thing for me to do would 
be to tell you in my own words what this is about, Mr. Chairman, and 
then, perhaps, answer questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you going to speak generally or are you going 
to speak for the Office of the Secretary ? 


56863—60——-15 
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Mr. Upton. I am going to speak just on the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going to speak on what we call the “Third 
Anderson Bank,” or is it the “Second Anderson Bank” ? 

Mr. Upron. I did not know it was referred to as the “Anderson 
Bank.” This is the International Development Association. 

I have a statement here in some detail which discusses it, but, per- 
haps, it might be quicker if I just inserted it in the record and then 
answer questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. We shall put the statement in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish to support the appro- 
priation request for $73,666,700 for payment during fiscal 1961 of the first install- 
ment of the U.S. subscription to the International Development Association. 
I urge your favorable consideration of this important item. Funds for four 
additional annual installments, each of $61,655,825, will be requested in the 
future. All together, the U.S. subscription to the IDA payable over the 5-year 
period amounts to $320.29 million. 

The President, in a message to the Congress on February 18, 1960, recom- 
mended legislation authorizing U.S. membership in the IDA and providing for 
payment of the subscription obligations. H.R. 11001 and 8S. 3074, authorizing 
the President to accept membership for the United States and authorizing to 
be appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, the payment of the U.S. sub- 
scription, are presently being considered by the Congress. Final action on this 
legislation is expected to be completed in the near future. The requested appro- 
priations item for fiscal year 1961 now before you would not, of course, become 
effective unless this legislation is enacted. 

The IDA is to be an international organization, affiliated with the International 
Bank, to provide development financing on flexible terms for its less developed 
member countries. Most of its initial resources will be provided by countries 
other than the United States. While the U.S. subscription is about $320 million, 
the other economically stronger member countries would provide about $443 
million of the $763 million to be subscribed by the economically stronger coun- 
tries as a group. The total subscriptions, including those of the less-developed 
countries, are scheduled at $1 billion. 

The articles of agreement will enter into force when signed on behalf of 
governments whose subscriptions comprise not less than 65 percent of the total 
schedule of subscriptions; the agreement cannot, however, enter into force 
before September 15, 1960. The U.S. subscription represents about 32 percent 
of this total. We are confident that the agreement will enter into force and 
that the IDA will begin operations this year, if the Congress at this session 
approves the legislation necessary for U.S. membership. We have been informed 
that good progress is already being made on legislative action in a number of 
countries. 

The IDA would provide financing in such forms and on such terms as may 
be appropriate for a particular project in a particular area. It could provide 
foreign exchange, local currency, or a combination of various currencies. Repay- 
ment terms and grace periods may be somewhat longer than under conventional 
financing. Its loans may be at lower interest or interest free. Repayment may 
be made in hard currencies or wholly or partly in the currency of the borrower. 
This flexibility will permit the IDA to operate under circumstances not possible 
for conventional lending agencies. It will, in this way, help to meet important 
needs. 

To assure appropriate safeguards in connection with such financing, and to 
assure that the financing provided by the IDA shall be for sound projects of 
high developmental priority, for which private capital on reasonable terms and 
conventional loans are not available, the close affiliation with the International 
Bank is especially significant. The President, the Board of Governors, and the 
Executive Directors of the International Bank will serve in the same capacity, 
ex officio, on the IDA. In being able to call upon the experience and competence 
of the International Bank’s staff, the IDA will maintain technical standards 
in connection with its operations similar to those maintained by the Bank. The 
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IDA is to be, nevertheless, a separate entity, and the funds of the IDA are to be 
kept separate and apart from those of the Bank. 

The proposal for an IDA grew out of consideration in the United States 
of the pressing financial problems in the less developed areas and the impact 
of these problems on the entire free world. At the same time, we were convinced 
that additional efforts, in particular by the other economically stronger countries, 
were needed to provide more of the essential capital requirements in the less 
developed areas. It was clear that substantially greater efforts could well 
be made by these countries. An important contribution to this thinking was. 
made by the U.S. Senate, which on July 23, 1958, adopted a resolution suggesting 
that prompt study be given to the establishment of an International Development 
Association as an affiliate of the International Bank. Under the terms of this 
resolution, the study was undertaken by the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. Shortly thereafter, with the 
approval of the President, Secretary Anderson as Chairman of the NAC began 
a series of informal discussions on the proposal with representatives of other 
member governments of the International Bank. In October 1959 the Bank’s 
executive directors were instructed to formulate articles of agreement of an 
IDA. This was accomplished, and in January the Directors approved the 
agreement for submission to member governments. 

For the purposes of membership in the IDA, the 68 countries presently meni- 
bers of the International Bank are divided into two groups: Part I and part II 
of schedule A of the IDA agreement. This schedule of subscriptions, which I 
have attached to this statement, is based upon subscriptions in the Bank. Among 
the part I members are those economically stronger countries which are able to 
provide significant amounts of capital for oversea development financing. The 
less developed countries, those eligible for IDA financing, comprise part II. 

Each member’s subscription is divided into a 10-percent portion and a 90- 
percent portion. The part I members, the economically stronger countries, must 
pay the 10-percent portion and the 90-percent portion in gold or freely convertible 
currency to be used in its operations by the IDA without restriction. 

The part II members, the less-developed countries, pay only the 10-percent 
portion in gold or freely convertible currency. The 90-percent portion of the 
part II members is to be paid in their own national currencies. These latter 
currencies may be used by the IDA in connection with projects within the 
territory of the subscriber. In addition, these currencies may be used, to the 
extent agreed by the subscriber and the IDA, for projects located in the terri- 
tories of other members. 

I have prepared, for insertion into the record at this point, a table which 
shows the breakdown of the subscriptions, to be paid by the part I and part II 
members, respectively. 


IDA initial subscriptions, by membership group and by currencies 


(Data in thousands of dollars] 





| 
| Part I coun- Part II coun- | Total mem- 
} tries tries | bership 














10 percent portion: Gold or convertible currency---..-..-_.--- } 76, 307 | 23, 693 | 100, 000 
90 percent portion: | } 
Gold or convertible currency....-..-----.--------------- él 686, 763 |.....-......-- } 686, 763 
NP A lM SAD doce onrers-synre= 213, 237 | 213, 237 
Total subscriptions: | 
Gold or convertible currency...........--..--.---.-.--- ida 763,070 | 23, 693 786, 763 
pe ESTES OSES RAL ALD a 213, 237 213, 237 
cee 
Dilan tacgictnnninnuind-tiveratsbkbieds tad | -763,070 | 236, 930 | 1, 000, 000 





Subscriptions are to be paid in by the membership in five annual installments. 
The 90-percent portion is payable in equal installments. The payment schedule 
requires, however, that one-half of the 10-percent portion be paid in the first 
installment ; the remaining half of this portion is to be paid in equal installments 
over the following 4 years. The IDA may provide financing from these sub- 
scribed resources only tn the form of loans. 
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The U.S. subscription obligations will, as I have said, require the payment of 
about $74 mililon as the first installment. I should like to emphasize here that 
this is a fixed amount, established in the articles of agreement as are the sub- 
scriptions and the installments on the subscriptions of all members. It is essen- 
tial that the full amount of our first installment be appropriated to enable us to 
become a member. 

The agreement specifies that the first installment is to be paid within 30 days 
after the date on which IDA begins operations, or on the date on which the 
original member becomes a member, whichever shall be later. For the United 
States, this payment will undoubtedly be timed with the beginning of operations, 
since there is little likelihood that the IDA could begin operations without U.S, 
membership. The agreement remains open for signature until December 31, 1960, 
although if it has not entered into force by that date the Executive Directors of 
the Bank may extend the period by not more than 6 months. 

The agreement permits any member to issue nonnegotiable, non-interest-bear- 
ing notes in place of auy part of that member's 90 percent subscription portion, 
These notes are to be payable at par value on demand to the IDA when required 
for its operations. 

Fayorable action on the appropriation item now before this committee will 
complete the legislation necessary for the United States to join the IDA. How- 
ever, as I have noted earlier, it would then be necessary in the future to request 
additional funds to be appropriated to be able to complete the payment of the 
$320.29 million U.S. subscription. 

Periodically during the course of IDA’s operations, the adequacy of its re 
sources will be reviewed and consideration given to the desirability of general 
increases in subscriptions, that is, beyond the $1 billion of initial subscriptions. 
The first such review will be undertaken about 5 years after the beginning of 
operations. In addition, individual increases in subscriptions may be considered 
at any time, but only at the request of the member involved. No schedule for 
future subscriptions or any terms and conditions under which such subscriptions 
would be paid are established in the agreement. Neither the United States nor 
any ether member of the IDA would be committed to increase its subscription. 
The agreement expressly requires, however, that in connection with any addi- 
tional subscriptions, each member shall be given an opportunity to subscribe an 
amount which will enable it to maintain its relative voting power. Further 
legislative authority would be required before the United States could make any 
subscription beyond the $320 million currently to be authorized. 

In addition to the schedule of initial subscriptions, there are specific provisions 
under which IDA may receive “supplementary resources” from one member in 
the currency of another member. We anticipate that the United States will, 
under these provisions, make available to the IDA small portions of the foreign 
currencies accruing from the sales of surplus agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480. Separate legislation is now before the Congress for an amend- 
ment to Public Law 480 which would make explicit authorization for the transfer 
of some of these currencies to the IDA. 

In urging the favorable consideration of the appropriation request covering the 
first installment on our subscription to the IDA, I wish to emphasize the impor- 
tance to the United States and to the free world generally of this new institution. 
Moreover, I wish to stress the importance of early action by the United States as 
an evidence of continued leadership in an endeavor so thoroughly and carefully 
worked out in cooperation with the great majority of the free nations. A signifi- 
cant aspect to the United States is that the IDA will rely upon funds to a great 
extent provided by the other indutsrial countries. The IDA will represent the 
first cooperative approach by the important capital exporting nations to assist 
the economic development of other nations by providing finance on flexible terms. 
Dependence for such assistance has up to now been upon the United States alone. 

The importance of the objectives of the IDA is well known. As President Eisen- 
hower has said, “The peoples of the world will grow in freedom, toleration, and 
respect for human dignity as they achieve reasonable economic and social prog- 
ress under a free system. The further advance of the less-developed areas is of 
major importance to the nations of the free world and the association provides 
an international institution through which we may all effectively cooperate 
toward this end.” 
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INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Schedule A—Initial subscriptions 
{In millions of U.S. dollars *] 


Pt. I Pt. 1I—Continued 
eee eS 20.18 Guatemala__......__.__- 0. 40 
p\ Ys! ER Sats eae rete ese. 5. 04 Mastiiises was 6 ee sey’ 0. 76 
pT | a eee Se 22. 70 Hod are .ck sits bueicce 0. 30 
PR as its. dite nmtiomnen 87. 83 | PY REE ed «es eee 0. 10 
UINIEEES.,,.” <ccon-onpeamanstexietoranay 8. 74 INS ices Eins at dieinasnaien sicdeeceale 40. 35 
Pislenq i vii 2 LL 3. 83 indonesia. S) Nes. 11.10 
Predeesss. acca. sik. 52. 96 reo BO ee 4. 54 
GOTMALY.cone5doaskinkann 52. 96 gS Ee eres Sees ee Fares Geer ra 0. 76 
BORITL bio ki ke ch ith once 18. 16 pi” OS Peas ae ae 3. 03 
BODO LE. cobiddtnaelwenie 33. 59 | lh ee eae BY eae 1, 68 
Luxembourg____-------- 1. 01 PONS oe 2S SB 0. 30 
Netherlands___......-.. 27. 74 Berea.) ul wa 1. 26 
NOOWET ob ass 6. 72 Lebanon______.--------- 0. 45 
WOOO 6 ies 10. 09 FS” WERERT Case eee et 1.01 
Union of South Africa___ 10. 09 ON VE hehe eaten Aiea 2. 52 
United Kingdom_______- 131. 14 EUR LE ET DM So LES 8. 74 
United States_____...--_ 320. 29 Moreeceo. 2a 3. 53 
—--—_~ Nicaragua_-___- 2 pd ENE BS 0. 30 
Subtotal... ..sasisntine 763. 07 Polintete. otk beeen 10. 09 
I Sie ccstceiel nner one 0. 02 
Pt. II: py ARS 0. 30 
PG 6 eA a RMT 1.01 Were a OS 1.77 
Ape S 51 oi xe 18. 83 Philippines____..._.___-- 5. 04 
OU VANs o 5. eee edu 1. 06 Saudia Arabia -...--__-- 3. 70 
et alate HER cidade 18. 83 |, Rebate Tene ae a eS eis 10. 09 
EN Ss Se 2 een 2. 02 ON AEEIIEE OBER aE ARE TS 1. 01 
apna ice ct iB 8. 03 Whalen i 3. 03 
Mile. oe a eee aoa 3. 53 Tunislawati._iclésait aid 1.51 
i A eae 30. 26 TRIB AG aed db thE eo ete 5. 80 
os ld el i Re ela 3. 53 United Arab Republic__-_ 6. 03 
Coste Thee 388 ee 0. 20 pgs peck eee CED: eye LET 1. 06 
OMS eo imei 4.71 Venezuela_____.._------- 7.06 
Dominican Republic_____ 0. 40 Viet-Nam ..2i)- nn ckae 1. 51 
mmemeOr OL le 0. 65 Da Ye se sates eon 4. 04 
El Salvador... 0. 30 —_————- 
ee. ee eee 0. 50 RE LS 3 236. 93 
ESTE Sa ee 2. 36 SS 
eee Cees rele mee nee Sees 2. 52 i | ee es a erase 1, 000. 00 





1In terms of U.S. dollars of the weight and fineness in effect on Jan. 1, 1960, 


Mr. Tuomas. You may proceed, Mr. Upton. 

Mr. Urron. Actually, IDA is an international institution which is 
to be affiliated with the World Bank and will finance economic de- 
velopment in the less-developed member areas on flexible terms. 

It origimated several years ago with a Senate resolution to study 
the possibility of such an association and it went through several 
stages of international informal discussion and then was negotiated 
between the prospective international members—— 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO IDA 


Mr. Tromas. There would be a $1 billion payment and 35 percent 
of the capital would be financed by the United States and the re- 
mainder of the world would finance 65 percent ? 

Mr. Urron. Yes sir, approximately. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Is that 65 percent in hard currency or what part is hard 
currency and what part is soft currency ? 

Mr. Upton. The capital would be supplied in the following pro- 
portions. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what is the present status of 
the legislation ? 

Mr. Urron. The present status of the legislation is that the bill has 
been reported out by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
has been voted on and approved by voice vote in the Senate, and it 
has been reported out by the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, being voted by a vote of 18 to 3 and is now before the House. 

Mr. Bow. Is it before the Rules Committee of the House? 

Mr. Upton. Before the Rules Committee; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is not out of the Rules Committee ? 

Mr. Upton. I do not think so. 

Mr. Bow. It was reported yesterday in the House and now goes 
to the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Uprron. Of the total subscription of $1 billion, $787 million is 
in gold or convertible currency and $213 million is in soft currency. 
Of the hard currencies, the part I countries put up—those are the 
industrial countries—all of their subscription in hard currencies and 
the part IT countries—the underdeveloped countries—will put up only 
10 percent of theirs in hard currency. 

The part I countries together are putting up $763 million and of that 
the United States is putting up 42 percent, and other part I countries 
will put up approximately 58 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the general purpose to be served by the crea- 
tion of this Bank? How many of them to we have now? 

Mr. Urron. Well, we have at the present time three international 
institutions—the International Finance Corporation, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the World Bank. This will be the fourth. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have they gotten started on the Bank south of us? 
Has that Bank begun to function ? 

Mr. Upton. They will begin to function on October the first of this 

ear. 
% Mr. Tuomas. It looks like to me it ought to do a tremendous amount 
of good. I certainly wish them well. The thinking behind it is un- 
doubtedly sound. 

Mr. Upron. Let me say I think they are making an excellent start. 
They have an outstanding board of directors, men of considerable 
financial background in each country, and the President of that Bank 
was formerly the Finance Minister of Chile and was formerly the 
General Manager of the Chilean Central Bank. The Board has been 
meeting regularly now for about 2 months, and they are gradually 
building up their staff. One of the countries, Brazil, has already 
met its subscription. They are planning to open for business to 
receive applications for loans on October 1. But this is, as you know, 
entirely concerned with Latin America, and it is an evidence of our 
own particular interest in Latin America. We have no other regional 
institution of that sort to which we belong. 
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JURISDICTION 


Mr. Tuomas. What will be the jurisdiction of this Bank? 

Mr. Upton. The jurisdiction of this Bank will be approximately the 
same area jurisdiction as the World Bank, and that is the free world; 
in other words, the 68 member countries of the World Bank are all 
eligible to become members of this. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will there be any conflict in jurisdiction there? 

Mr. Upron. No, sir; no conflict in jurisdiction, Mr, Chairman. 


PURPOSE OF IDA 


Mr. Trromas. What is the pupae of this Bank? ‘Yhat need is it 
going to fill which is not being filled by the World Bank now? 

Mr. Upton. Specifically, the purpose of this Bank is to make avail- 
able funds for development financing on more flexible terms, either 
repayable in local currencies or else on longer terms at lower interest 
rates and other more flexible arrangements. 

What has been happening in the underdeveloped world is that the 
capacity of a number of these countries—in fact, a great many of 
them—to pay loans in hard currency has been very substantially 
diminished, 

Mr. Tromas. Is the fundamental purpose of this aimed at the un- 
derdeveloped countries in the West and the Middle East? 

Mr. Urron. Throughout the underdeveloped countries of the free 
world. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this going to be operated on a breakeven basis? 

Mr. Uprron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. We are not in the moneymaking business, are we ? 

Mr. Upron. I think if we operate on the same basis as the World 
Bank, the World Bank has not yet declared a dividend, and I would 
think that basically we are not in the moneymaking business. We are 
in the development business, but we will certainly expect it to cover 
the necessary Operating expenses with the income from its operations. 





RECOVERY OF ORIGINAL CAPITAL 


Mr. Tomas. What about the recovery of your original capital? 

Mr. Urron. Well, we look upon this as, I think, a permanent in- 
stitution which has the original capital, and so far as it does revolve 
will be reloaned again. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it ought to be recoverable and certainly ought 
to be on a break-even basis. We ought not to lose any capital. If we 
are going to do that, we ought to call in our neighors in the State 
Department and get in on the foreign giveaway program. 

Mr. Upron. I think it depends upon how you define “recovery of 
capital” insofar as this Bank’s assets are concerned. 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean recovery of your loans or capital or whatever 
it is. If you get your loans back, you are recovering your capital. 


REPAYMENT IN HARD CURRENCY AND SOFT CURRENCY 


Mr. Urron. These loans will be at least to some extent made in hard 
currencies and repayable in soft currencies. These soft currencies 
may then be reloaned again, but in this respect there is a certain 
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similarity with the Development Loan Fund, and it is estimated that 
probably after 5 years the question will arise as to whether the capital 
of this Bank should not be reviewed and possibly increased at that time. 

Mr. Tuomas. What you are saying is that after a 10-year or a 15- 
year period you will wind up with all of your hard currency gone 
and you will have an armful of soft currency, and the only useful 
purpose for the soft currencies is to go back to the issuing countries 
and spend them there. 

Mr. Upron. Not necessarily, Mr. Chairman; because there has been 
no specific determination yet made by IDA, because it is not yet in 
existence, of the nature of its soft loans. There has been some think- 
ing that a good deal of these loans should be repayable in hard cur- 
rencies but only soft insofar as the maturities are considerably longer 
maturities and, maybe, the grace periods for payment may be longer. 

Mr. Tuomas. It might be better in the long run if these bankers 
take some of this Fund that is being spent now and put it out in the 
form of loans. You may not get it back, but you are not getting it 
back under either program. I imagine this crowd will see that the 
people will get more for their money than they are getting. 

Mr. Bow. I think so too. 

Mr. Urron. Which funds are you referring to? 

Mr. Tuomas. Your capital in your Bank here, or the International 
Monetary Fund is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Upton. Well, this will operate—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Not the International Monetary Fund, but the Inter- 
national Bank. 

Mr. Upron. This will operate on a parallel basis as the Bank. It 
will have exactly the same members as the Bank has and it will have 
the same directors as the Bank has. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about the Development Loan Fund in 
the State Department. 

Mr. Urron. Well, that isa purely national institution. I think the 
difference between that and this is that although this will do some of 
the same types of things—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Put it any way you want to. We do not put up all 
of the funds but we put up the majority of the hard currency and 
we will not be the recipient of any value. So, certainly, they ought 
to be double first cousins, if they are not one and the same program. 

Mr. Upton. I think we will be the recipient of a considerable value 
if we can make a significant contribution to the political and economic 
stability of these countries. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about soft currencies being generated 
at the rate of about $2.5 billion a year and we cannot do anything 
with them. You can get those currencies under the Public Law 480 
agricultural program. 

Mr. Upron. There is a provision in this for making available to the 
Bank certain limited amounts of these soft currencies, as so-called 
supplementary resources, which would then be available by IDA to 
use in these countries for local expenses rather than having to call 
upon our hard currencies to provide that. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Secretary, is this ready to go now? Do you need 
this money now ? 

Mr. Urron. We definitely need it. We cannot join the Bank with- 
out it. 


PUBLIC DEBTS OF PART I COUNTRIES 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would prepare for the record 
and submit for the record, the gross national debt of each one of 
the nations in part I and the per capita debt of each nation in part I. 

Mr. Urron. Domestic and foreign, or total ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. In other words, our debt now, as I recall it, is 
about $288 billion. Give us the debt of each of the nations in part I 
and their per capita debt. 

Mr. Upton. I would be pleased to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Public debts of part I countries, International Development Association 


{Expressed in U.S. dollar equivalents] 

















Gross debt of central Gross debt of central 
governments ! governments ! 
Country Country 
Total Per Total Per 
debt capita debt capita 
debt debt 
Millions Millions 
p\ | | SESE Cs saat verers $3, 694 $369 $10, 050 $215 
CN RE a a ees 716 101 2, 653 29 
Belgium-Luxembourg ?__.--.- 6, 952 737 4, 911 433 
SPM don chddudetaddacade 20, 220 1, 155 1, 234 345 
EI SERS ye ans a 1, 190 258 3, 706 497 
REARS ae 538 122 3, 217 220 
SIS ecresnilisntvceshchicleoteeeeastenen 16, 037 357 || United Kingdom._........... 77, 700 1,492 
I the rcietsniehemgneasiaaenis 5, 867 113 |} United States................ 289, 500 1, 606 























1 Debt data for foreign countries as of latest dates available (Finland, 1958; other countries, 1959). Data 
for the United States as of May 31, 1960. 
2 Not available separately. 


Norr.—International comparisons of public debt data are difficult to evaluate, because of substantial 
economic and fiscal dissimilarities between countries. A number of foreign countries have devalued their 
currencies in relation to the dollar during the postwar period, thus reducing their public debt total when 
expressed in terms of dollars. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall insert at this point in the record pages 1, 
3, and 4 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


“For payment of the first installment of the subscription of the United States 
to the International Development Association, $73,666,700, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effective only upon 
enactment into law of H.R. 1100, Eighty-siath Congress, or similar legislation.” 








-_—-—_— se 
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Aprit 20, 1960. 
SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REvISED EstIMaAtTes 
Treasury Department—International Development Association 


a I i rd. de einibibiameibbaweioncn 
pe IONE, PITY. es Le 
. Total actual and estimated obligations______________________-_- $73, 666, 700 
Less total amount available 





. Estimated supplemental required_____________-__-___-_-___-__- 73, 666, 700 
Estimated supplemental included in latest budget 
. Date needed: 

For obligations, October 1960. 

For expenditure, October 1960. 
8. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 


ASM POH 





In budget Revised 





EE ESSE rea ae SEO ER, Le ee $73, 666, 700 
ee I 6 8 list a hee es ea a 1 Gb badd ocbonedonne 
ins ok el eek dc nnnsnukadehiasbsbobsonokvaadeessbtsswd 











TREASURY DEPARTMENT—INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
JUSTIFICATION 


There are presently pending before the Congress H.R. 11001 and S. 3074 pro- 
viding for U.S. membership in the International Development Association. The 
total U.S. subscription is $320,290,000, payable in five annual installments. The 
first installment of $73,666,700 must be paid within 30 days after the Association 
begins operations, and the remaining four installments of $61,655,825 each are 
due 1 year after the Association begins operations and at yearly intervals 
thereafter. 

The articles of agreement provide that the agreement shall enter into force 
as soon after September 15, 1960, as it has been signed by governments whose 
Subscriptions represent 65 percent of total subscriptions and these governments 
have deposited with the International Bank documents stating that they have 
legally accepted the charter and are prepared to carry out all their obligations 
under it. The United States would be in a position to become a member when 
legislation is enacted authorizing membership and providing for the first pay- 
ment on subscription account. 

All member governments of the International Bank are eligible for member- 
ship, and they have until December 31, 1960, to become members. If the agree- 
ment has not entered into force by that date, the Executive Directors of the 
Bank may extend the signature period by not more than 6 months. 

The Association is to commence operations on the date of the first meeting 
of its Board of Executive Directors. The President of the Association is to call 
this meeting as soon as the agreement enters into force. It is anticipated that 
governments representing 65 percent of the total subscriptions to the Association 
will have accepted the articles of agreement prior to December 31, 1960, and in 
all likelihood the initial payment on the U.S. subscription will fall due in cal- 
endar year 1960. 
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Tuurspay,. JUNE 9. 1960. 


BuReAv OF THE Pustic Dest 


ADMINISTERING THE PUBLIC DEBT 


WITNESSES 


E. L. KILBY, COMMISSIONER OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
W. T. HEFFELFINGER, FISCAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
R. J. DOWNIE, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTS OFFICER 


Program and financing 















































Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Issuance, servicing, and retirment of savings bonds--._- $32, 785,750 | $32, 785,750 |__............ 
2. Issuance, servicing,and retirement of other Treasury 
securities a sw dibs neath Witt acntiaren dba aamiih' divisa am lel gira iene tacts 7, 598, 800 Fe Pinsestennuechion 
3. Maintenance and audit of public debt accounts. ....._- 764, cee Bs 
4. Promotion of the sale of savings bonds. --............-- 5, 570, 000 ek ae 
Si Braswtive directed . ised cae cdcicdsigins cusp nckded 131, 450 ARO hick ik. sg ddace 
©. LAU GIET DORUETG . o: nsnnnstesnaneunntr ~eepenncniivbennhmatiiaiaiad 750, 000 $+-750, 000 
Total PLOGrald GOSS. 2... iis se Seed o cee 46, 850, 000 47, 600, 000 +750, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance bronght a ELD UGE —750, 000 —750, 
APOE ccc so cccthdncdscenctceshsosnagbesetach 46, 850, 000 46, 850, 000 |_.....-....22. 
Object classification 
Presently | Revised esti-| Difference 
mate 
Total number of permanent positions. --.-..-........-....-.------ 2, 923 tment! 
Full-time equivalent of all other eer 2 Ve 1 _p ery eter 3 i 
Average number of all employees... -.......-.--.------ nia 2, 860 2; 80D Jic--ce secure 
Number of employees at end of year... ...- 2, 850 AF PRE nt 
01 Personal services: OS Saba aes Ke 
Permanent positions. $14, 212, 836 | $14, 212, 836 }|..........-... 
Positions other than permanent_- . 300 3, 300 
Other personal services... ......-.-- 72, 864 » 4 7 
Total personal services............-..-.---.-.--.-- ‘ 14, 289, 000 14, 289, 000 |. AP 
@2 Travel_._---- fe idan yp belted pheiede Sibsated 459, 300 GE TE Ino ~ 2 -eenmne 
03 Transportation of things. ..-.--..--_-.- ppabige dete ca Gwent 477, 700 a a dll ES 
04 Communication services..................-.-.-.----.--.-- 1, 699, 881 1, 699, 881 |.......-.--... 
05 Rents and utility services.....................- 1, 980, 884 1, 980, 884 " _— 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 543, 320 543, 32) ise Boe 
Printing of Government securities_--_......-- 2, 045, 000 ye ee eee 
07 Other contractual services _ -...............-.-...--.---... 487, 500 + J} eee 
Services performed by other agencies_...............-- 318, 000 of ae: ae 
Federal Reserve Banks. .-............-...-..---.----- 22, 225, 000 22, 225, 000 |.............. 
ee Se LoL nmerbeeiene ae 1, 015, 000 foe 
08 Supplies and materials....................-.--.--------.-- 279, 075 WG OO Pha dknt ded 
OD MOONE ss ohhh kd kn shen ddan eidbeaeo cdo d 100, 440 100, 440 |...---------.. 
ll cane subsidies, and contributions-..............-.-.-... 927, 600 4 3 PSE ee 
13 Refunds, RRS AEE EA, Rho tak agin 6 EPR LIS OG Sek Reha dh hall 
15 Taxes and assessments._..........-..-.------------0----- 2, 300 OOO licSc 
Undistributed contingency reserve_.............-.-..-...--.-.|------------.- 750, 000 750, 000 
OU CHIEN 5. 3 iL cunt cccduccghabauatebnbetdeisleke 46, 850, 000 47, 600, 000 +750, 000 
Average salaries and grades 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
General schedule grades 
OS | RAPER ALLL LED LLNED EL LLL ARAL ALLO $4, 786 $4, 918 $4, 997 
VON OGG. 25 5.5 55 eek Ri Dacca ccewues 4.4 4.6 4.7 
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Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the next item for the consideration of the 
committee is a request by the Bureau of the Public Debt. 

We are delighted to have with us at this time Mr. E. L. Kilby, Com- 
missioner of the Public Debt; Mr. W. T. Heffelfinger, Fiscal Assist- 
ant Secretary, and Mr. R. J. Downie, the Budget and Accounts Officer, 

It is nice to have all of our friends here with us. 

What is your total request here this afternoon, Mr. Kilby ? 

Mr. Kizey. Mr. Chairman, we are not asking for any additional 
money. We are merely asking that there be made available in the 
1961 appropriation, the unexpended balance of the $750,000 which 
has been set up in reserve for this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall insert your prepared statement in the rec- 
ord at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are here today, Mr. Chair- 
man, to testify in support of our request for supplemental funds for fiscal year 
1961 in an amount not to exceed $750,000. This is not new money we are asking 
for, Mr. Chairman, but the authority to utilize, at the discretion of the Secretary, 
funds made available to us in 1960 specifically for the purpose of engaging in 
“advance refunding.” 

Unusual administrative expenses in connection with financing during the 
current fiscal year, 1960, made it necessary for this Bureau to request the Con- 
gress to appropriate supplemental funds in order to prevent serious impairment 
of our regular budgeted programs. Additional funds in the amount of $1,500,000 
were provided in the Second Supplemental Act, 1960, approved April 13, 1960. 
During the consideration of that appropriation act, the Secretary advised mem- 
bers of the Appropriation Committees in both the House and the Senate, through 
telephone conversations and by letters dated March 14, 1960, the text of which 
appears in the Congressional Record of March 24, 1960, page 6014, that funds 
were not available in our regular annual appropriation to provide for all the 
necessary expenses attendant to financing through techniques popularly referred 
to as advance refunding. 

Of the amount appropriated, $750,000 was established as a reserve designated 
specifically for that type of financing should it be undertaken prior to June 30, 
1960. Our appearance here today is, therefore, to request that the unobligated 
balance of that reserve fund, in whatever portion of the $750,000 remains as of 
June 30, be made available during 1961 for the same purposes and under the 
same conditions as are applicable during fiscal 1960. 


“ADVANCE REFUNDING” 


Title II of Public Law 86-346, September 22, 1959, permits the Treasury to 
offer the holders of outstanding securities the opportunity to exchange them for 
longer term securities, a number of years in advance of their final maturity, 
without these investors having to take a loss on their books at the time of the 
exchange. In such an exchange the investor is prohibited from taking a capital 
loss which could then be used to reduce his taxes. The disadvantage of the new 
provision to him in this respect is, however, more than offset in the minds of 
the majority of holders, by the advantage of not having to write down his capital 
and surplus by the amount of the loss. This advantage is particularly important 
in the case of mutual savings banks, savings and loan associations, pension 
trusts, and other essentially nontaxable institutions who are the major holders 
of many of the issues which the Treasury might consider refunding in this way. 

Traditionally the Treasury has sold long-term bonds either for cash or in 
exchange for securities which are maturing within a few weeks. When the 
Treasury sells new bonds for cash the investors buying them have to divert cash 
which otherwise would go into other forms of investment. This is also true 
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when the Treasury refunds securities at maturity. Even when they were origi- 
nally long-term securities their ownership has changed as they approach ma- 
turity. Characteristically the original long-term holders have long since sold the 
securities in the market as they shortened up because of the passage of time. 
As a result, most securities approaching maturity are held by commercial banks, 
corporations, and other short-term investors, not by savings institutions or 
individuals, regardless of how many years they had to run in the first place. 

Under the provisions of advance refunding the Treasury would expect, when 
the opportunity arises, to offer the holders of long-term bonds the opportunity to 
exchange them into new bonds of even longer term before their present bonds 
get so short that they want to sell them to shorter terms investors. This would 
permit a significant increase in the average length of the public debt and the 
amount of securities maturing in more than 10 years on a straight exchange 
basis, without taking any new money out of the market. 

The advance refunding technique involves the transfer of one security for 
another by the same owner. It does not, therefore, involve an entirely new 
marketing job of initial sale through underwriting banks and dealers and 
ensuing secondary distribution to ultimate investors. As a result the chances 
are very good that the Treasury would be able to lengthen the debt much more 
inexpensively through the use of advance refunding than by the sale of new 
long-term securities for cash or in exchange for immediate maturities. The 
more long-term financing that the Treasury can do in this manner the less it 
will feel compelled to push new cash long-term issues in the market and the 
more it will be able to rely on normally less expensive intermediate-term financ- 
ing in fulfilling cash needs and some part of immediate refinancings. 

The Treasury, therefore, believes that the advance refunding technique will 
result in a net savings of interest cost to the Government over a period of years 
and at the same time will permit an improvement of the maturity distribution 
of the public debt in a manner which will involve a minimum of interference with 
the flow of institutional funds into housing, plant and equipment, schools, and 
highways. 

Thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you to present this re- 
quest. I shall be glad to discuss any points on which there may be questions. 


Mr. Kurey. Mr. Chairman, this situation has all turned around 
since Monday of this week because at that time Secretary Anderson 
announced an advance refunding program which will expend $150,000 
or $200,000 of the $750,000 

Mr. Tuomas. He changed his mind, did he not? 

Mr. Kirpy. Yes, sir. So, what we want is merely to use that part 
which we do not use in 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. That isa different horse of another color. We thought 
we were going to get interest on this for another full year. 

For what will you use that $150,000 or $200,000 ? 

Mr. Kinny. We have already used about $73, 000 of it to buy new 
securities, new bonds, and new notes. Then, in addition to that, there 
will be another $75,000 or $100,000, we do not know how much, which 
will be incurred by the Federal Reserve banks in handling the opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then, based upon the way you are talking, when you 
come back next year, ‘instead of your having that $750,000, plus in- 
terest, you will have a minus figure. 

new much do you think you will need of this $750,000 during the 
year 

Mr. Krrny. We do not know. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think you will need the entire $750,000 ? 

Mr. Kitpy. We do not know that. 

mae Tuomas. Suppose we gave you $250,000? Will you settle for 
that 

Mr. Kirsy. I think it is too early in the year to make that deter- 
mination, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Herrerrincer. Mr. Chairman, may I interject a statement at 
this point ? 

. Tuomas. Just 1 minute and we shall be delighted to hear from 
you. Let me get this public debt statement here in the record. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Please insert at this point in the record pages 6, 7, 8, and 9 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION AND REVISED ESTIMATES, May 5, 1960 


Administering the public debt—Treasury Department, Bureau of the Public Debt 


1. Present appropriation or estimate__..._._._.._--_-_-_---------. $46, 850, 000 
Siete wmmodet avaliettes is) 63 les oso lis oe ois sl ads 46, 850, 000 
3. Obligations: 

PN lela ci) 30) ep. st is Hie ss eee 11, 750, 000 

NI at. 2c si oh i ieee oc salassnd— a 11, 700, 000 

TEI ik ek ie) ri es a et oh eng 11, 700, 000 

OR ainsi iit eit os ie a het eee crise escent 11, 700, 000 

Undistributed contingency reserve___..--_------------------- 750, 000 
Sete: SIN his ie ei hh ce es treet 47, 600, 000 
Sins: total antount evaliable......—........-..-~..~~.~.-.......~.. 46, 850, 000 
6. Estimated supplemental required____...-_.-.----.--.--------- 750, 000 
7. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget__.._--.-----~- — 
8. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: In this fiscal year 

(1961) : 

NE, Siti: ete Fach edie dsl ea dewanwstedetelamed—i — 

a iL cl dl wn ch dain naipapgarminiemegberdion 750, 000 
9. Actual obligations last 3 months: 

nny ete ke id bias 2, 993, 293 

NE i ih ii it dcr ncpe eaeehegeerg} pntmarnns ten wtnigren pee 5, 994, 048 

REIN ECT eae |e Re ae 9 ee ee a 2, 793, 130 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This Bureau of the Treasury Department is responsible for administering the 
public debt. It administers the laws and regulations pertaining to public debt 
financing within the framework of the fiscal policies determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Bureau’s primary concern is with the issuance, servicing, 
and retirement of Government securities. It also has a general responsibility 
in the conduct or direction of transactions in public debt issues of those Govern- 
ment-owned corporations for which the Treasury acts as agent. 

The appropriation granted to the Bureau provides, in addition to the adminis- 
trative costs of the Burean, operating funds for the U.S. Savings Bonds Division, 
a separate organizational entity directly responsible to the Secretary for pro- 
moting the sale of U.S. savings bonds. The appropriation also includes funds 
for reimbursing the Federal Reserve banks, on an actual cost basis, for services 
performed in their capacity as fiscal agents of the Treasury; funds for payment 
of fees at stipulated rates to banks and other financial institutions for redeeming 
savings bonds; and funds for payment to the Post Office Department for services 
performed as issuing agent for savings stamps and for issuing savings bonds 
to the public in certain localities where the other public facilities are not available. 

The amount currently available for the conduct of the Bureau's reguiar 
budgeted program of operations during fiscal year 1960 is $47,750,000. There 
is also available an additional $750,000 presently established as a “contingent 
reserve fund” to be used only in the event of advance refunding operations. 
Together, there is available a total of $48,500,000 of which $47 million was ap- 
propriated in the regular annual Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Act, Public 
Law 86-39, June 11, 1959, and, $1,500,000 was made available April 13, 1960, 
in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1960. The budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1961 were submitted to the Congress in the amount of $46,850,000. 
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As the bill stands in conference as of today, the full amount of our 1961 budget 
request has been approved; by the House of Representatives on February 23, 
1960, and by the Senate on April 25, 1960. Excluding the $750,000 contingent 
reserve fund, herein proposed, the total amount available in fiscal year 1961 
would be $46,850,000 as compared with the $47,750,000 currently available in 
1960. The estimated work volume for the 2 fiscal years is essentially the same, 
whereas the funds available would be reduced by $900,000. 

It is not possible to determine at this time whether the “contingent reserve 
fund” will be used by the Secretary during the balance of fiscal year 1960. Also, 
it cannot be definitely determined whether such a fund will be needed and 
utilized during fiscal year 1961. The same conditions will generally prevail: 
The “reserve” will be used only for advance refunding as specified by the Secre- 
tary in an effort to stretch out the public debt through advance refunding. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


There is provided each year in the Bureau’s annual appropriation for “Admin- 
istering the public debt” an amount specifically set out to cover all operations 
incident to the issuance, servicing, and retirement of all public debt securities 
other than savings bonds—bills, notes, bonds, and certificates. Budget estimates 
of work volume for this type of financing are difficult to develop since much of 
the normal funding operations of the Government are dependent on a fluctuating 
money market and are not readily subject to precise statistical measurement or 
projection. There has been, however, a fairly close relationship between esti- 
mates and actual experience over the years which has resulted in a pattern that 
permits of certain significant deductions and some reasonably sound projections 
of budget requirements for presentation to the Congress. The determining factor 
in this Bureau’s work volume is the number of pieces of individual securities 
that are issued, exchanged, or redeemed. The Bureau’s primary concern is, 
therefore, with the extent of the distribution of the loan in terms of individual 
holders rather than with the overall dollar value of the loan. Minor fluctuations 
in volume do not influence markedly the costs of this activity in the same manner 
that minor volume fluctuations affect the costs of handling savings bonds. 
Material increases in volume or significant changes in the distribution of the 
volume as between notes, bonds, and bills, for example, do have a pronounced 
effect on operating costs, particularly with respect to the costs of engraving and 
printing the security stock and in the reimbursable costs of processing the secu- 
rities in the Federal Reserve banks, acting in their capacity as fiscal agents of 
the Treasury. Increases in other administrative costs are, in general, relatively 
minor and in an ordinary year normally can be absorbed. 


FINANCING DURING FISCAL YEAR 1960 


During fiscal year 1960 to date there have been significant changes in the type 
of financing the Treasury has engaged in as compared with the experience of 
recent years. There has been a substantial increase in the volume of bills and 
notes offset by a sharp reduction in the volume of bonds issued. The money 
market has been such that the Treasury has been unable to compete successfully 
in the bond market with maturities 5 years or longer. The only time in fiscal 
1960 the Treasury felt that conditions might be favorable to enter the long-term 
market was on April 4, 1960, when subscriptions up to $1,500 million were invited 
to a 414-percent Treasury Bond of 1975-85 dated April 5, 1960. Only $370 mil- 
lion was realized as a result of this offering. The last previous long-term issues 
were in fiscal year 1959, when on January 23, 1959, a 4-percent cash offering 
maturing in 1980 produced $884 million, and, in March 1959, when the 4-percent 
loan of 1969 was reopened to realize an additional $619 million. 

During the past year and a half the Treasury has taken several actions 
designed to increase its ability to stretch out the debt while engaging neces- 
sarily in short-term financing. Among these actions were: 

(1) To request the Congress to consider lifting the 4%, percent ceiling. 

(2) To offer in exchange for maturing F and G savings bonds a 4% 
percent note maturing on May 15, 1964. (This was successfully under- 
taken in November and December 1959.) 

(3) To request the Congress to permit the Secretary to designate certain 
exchanges of Government securities to be made without recognition of gain 
or loss. (This was enacted into legislation by the Congress and approved 
September 22, 1959, Public Law 86-346. ) 
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(4) To give serious consideration, as a result of the approval of Public 
Law 86-346, to offering the holders of outstanding securities the opportunity 
of exchanging them for longer-term securities a number of years in advance 
of their final maturity, without those investors having to take a loss on their 
books at the time of the exchange. 

Increased administrative costs resulting from actions taken by the Secre- 
tary under items 2 and 3 above, in addition to other unanticipated administrative 
costs in the savings bond area, made it necessary for the Bureau to request sup- 
plemental funds for fiscal 1960. Action contemplated under item 4, popularly 
referred to as “advance refunding,” prompted the Secretary to request the Con- 
gress to establish a “contingent reserve fund” in the amount of $750,000 for use 
only in the event that advance refunding was possible and practicable by reason 
of (a) the lifting of the 444 percent ceiling on interest rates or (b) the condi- 
tion of the market was such as would make advance refunding feasible when- 
ever market yields in the area in which the new issue was desired had fallen 
below the existing 444 percent ceiling. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, we shall be delighted to hear from you, Mr. 


Heffelfinger. 


USE OF FUNDS FOR REFUNDING 


Mr. Herretrincer. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
this money is not available for the ordinary expenses of the Bureau 
of the Public Debt. As Mr. Kilby said, up until Monday we thought 
all of this money would be available until the end of this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. According to this language in the bill, I think you 
gentlemen can do whatever you want to with it. Let us read it: 

Not to exceed $750,000 of the unobligated balance of the appropriation for 
administering the public debt, fiscal year 1960, shall remain available during 
the current fiscal year for expenses of advanced refunding of the public debt. 

So, under that language you can use every penny of it. 

Mr. Herretrincer. Only for advanced refunding; whenever the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines that he will go out and refund 
in advance securities which mature far in the future. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand you people have been quite busily en- 
gaged in that activity in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Herrevrincer. No, sir: that is the refunding of what has ma- 
tured on a particular day. The operation the Secretary decided on 
Monday was to take an issue maturing in November 1961 and en- 
deavor to refund one-half of that issue into 1964 and 1968. If he 
determines next year that he will not have any advanced refunding, 
all of this money will be unused. 

Mr. Tuomas. But, you are certainly engaged in refunding, are you 
not? 

Mr. Herrevrincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What constitutes advanced refunding? The money, 
for instance, is due here on the 30th of June and if you refunded the 
29th, that is advanced refunding, is it not? 

Mr. Krrpy. In the technical sense we are using here; yes, sir, but 
not in the sense that we are contemplating. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jensen. 
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RAISING OF DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, do you remember on January 20 last 
when the chairman of the full Committee on Appropriations called 
Bob Anderson before the committee along with Mr. Stans, the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, to enlighten the members of the full Appropriations 
Yommittee on the fiscal situation of the United States, and Mr. Ander- 
son did that. 

If you will read the hearings you will find Mr. Anderson talked 
about the flight of gold from this country to other nations. 

I took ev erything he said to heart, as did most of the members of 
the committee. I know Bob Anderson is a very able financier. I 
am glad he is Secretary of the Treasury, but I am not very happy 
about the constant raising of our debt limit, because I am completely 

satisfied that as long as we raise the debt limit the Congress is goin 
to continue to appropriate and in some cases vote recklessly the Ameri- 
can Sgagarh s money. 
ou might say we have to raise the debt limit in order to pay our 
bills Maybe so. I do not mind telling you I voted against the bill 
yesterday to raise the debt limit, and I did it for the very simple 
reason that I have just stated. 

The day is coming, I fear, if we continue to raise this debt limit, 
where the value of the American dollar will go down and down. So 
there is only one cure, and Mr. Anderson agreed, the best way to sto 
the flight of gold from this country is to ny our dollar stabilized. 
The only way to run this Nation on a sound basis is to stop spending 
more than we can afford to spend, and I do not think we will ever stop 
that until we quit raising the debt limit. Every time we raise the 
debt limit the big spenders we have in Congress say, “Now we can 
spend some more.” 

You say if we do not raise the debt limit we cannot pay our bills. 
But I say the day is coming when we will not be able to pay our bills 
in good sound American dollars until we say, “This is it. We will 
not raise this debt limit $1 more.” Then we will operate this business 
of Government on the dollars we have and by so doing we will stop a 
lot of this wasteful unnecessary spending. But we will not do it until 
we take the bull by the horns, as we say on the farm, and really go to 
bat on this problem. . 

On this item here, as our good chairman says, if this is necessary of 
course you are going to get it, because the Treasury Department has a 
great, responsibility in this funding program. But, gentlemen, if you 
do not need the money, for Heaven’s sake do not spend it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, for coming to see us. 


56863—60——16 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 9, 1960. 


SALARIES AND ExpENsES, BuRPAU oF CUSTOMS 


WITNESSES 


RALPH KELLY, COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS 
DAVID B. STRUBINGER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FRANK B. GATCHELL, JR., BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 








Program by activities: 

Assessment and collection of duties, taxes and fees______ 
. Appraisal of imported merchandise._____- i 
. Investigations of violations of customs and related laws 


. Audit of collection and merchandise accounts --- _.____- 
. Analysis and identification of merchandise for tariff 


oe ONE 


purposes 
6. iipeutive direction - 8 Rewards a tha eal nar seg 


RN ee anbnenconacensnctpes 
7. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net___- 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net 


Total program (obligations) .__................--- 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward __-_______- 
Unobligated balance carried forward______-_-_- 


Appropriation (new obligationa) authority) -_- 


Presently 
available, 
1961 


$39, 503, 350 
8, 639, 600 


3, 225, 225 
866, 610 


1, 147, 000 
2, 068, 215 








| 5 86,500, 000 


55, 450,000 | 


Revised 
estimate, 
1961 


$40, 085, 350 
8, 857, 600 


3, 225, 225 
866, 610 


1, 147, 000 
2, 068, 215 


56, 250, 000 


50,000 |.._--_- 


6, 300, 000 


300, 000 
300, 000 


56, 300, 000 





ae 


Increase 








Object classification 





Presently 
javailable 1961 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than perm: anent.- 
Other personal services 


Total personal services_- 
Travel_. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services__ 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials-- 
Equipment- bt 
Lands and structures 


tributions to civil service retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments. 


Subtotal : 
Deduct charges for qu: arters and subsistence furnished 


Total obligations____-..---- 


Grants, subsidies and contributions: Government con- | 


<8 


465 
4 


7, 376 
514 


$45, 663, 370 
412, 500 
2, 380, 955 





1 4s, 45, 825 
| 523, 000 | 
450, 000 | 
635, 000 
103, 600 
| 221, 000 
910, 940 
421, 000 
387, 660 
215, 000 





3, 075, 615 | 
110, 000 | 
13, 200 | 

55, 522, 840 | 
22, 840 | 


55, 500, 000 | 


Revised 
estimate 1961 


$46, 261, 220 
412, 500 
2 414, 456 


445, 010 
215, 000 


» 


114, 515 
110, 000 
13, 200 


56, 322, 840 
22, 840 


56, 300, 000 





Increase 


23, 800 
10, 000 
57, 350 


38, 900 


800, 000 


800, 000 








| 








| 
| 
| 
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Average GS grade and salary 





1959 1960 1961 





Average GS grade and salary _- fog SE 8.1 $6,351 | 8.1 $6,428 | 8&1 $6, 466 











Mr. Tuomas. We will now look at the request of the Bureau of 
Customs. 

It is nice to have Mr. Ralph Kelly, the Commissioner of Customs, 
here, and Mr. David B. Strubinger, the Assistant Commissioner, and 
Mr. Frank B. Gatchell, Jr., the budget officer. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Commissioner, do you have a statement for us? 

Mr. Ketry. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, which I do not 
think I need read. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will put the statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, we are appearing before you today to request an increase of 
$800,000 to our 1961 appropriation. This increase is required to meet an in- 
crease in workload which has occurred since our 1961 regular appropriation 
estimate was formulated. 

Substantially all of the $800,000 is for 125 additional positions that are needed 
now. This need will become even more urgent this summer and fall. In our 
regular 1961 estimate a workload increase of 5 percent was estimated for 1960 
and an additional 5 percent increase for 1961 was forecast. Significant work- 
load components for the first 9 months of 1960 are running nearly 20 percent 
over 1959. Customs collections for this same period are $177 million and 23 
percent over last year. 

It appears at this time that we must anticipate at least an additional 10 per- 
cent increase for the fiscal year 1961. As an example, a recent presentation by 
the New York Port Authority indicates that an increase in air passenger arrivals 
at Idlewild International Airport in the amount of about 15 percent should be 
anticipated for fiscal year 1961. These increases are far above anything that we 
could have reasonably anticipated in the summer of 1959 when the 1961 budget 
was first put together. 

The attached chart highlights the workload situation. Formal entries have 
increased an average of 13 percent in each of the past 2 years. Invoices, which 
describe and price imported merchandise and are the documents upon which 
dutiable value is determined, have gone up an average of 15 percent per year. 
Collections are up nearly 16 percent per year. 

Fiscal 1959 Customs’ employment, which totaled 7,119 average positions, was 
1 percent under 1958. It has increased by less than 2 percent in this 1960 fiscal 
year, and, under our regular 1961 appropriation, will again increase by an 
additional 114 percent. 

This is our problem in brief: Workload in all areas has increased 25 percent 
in the last 2 years whereas manpower is up less than 2 percent in the same 
period. Workload has so badly outstripped manpower that Customs faces the 
beginning of fiscal year 1961 very seriously undermanned in almost every phase 
of its operations. 

Four kinds of employees are requested : 


1. Liquidators 


Liquidation of import entries is the final settlement of accounts between im- 
porters and the Government. This is accomplished by taking into consideration 
the numerous possible adjustments in duty and tax payable which may have 
become necessary as a result of inspection, examination, appraisal, warehousing, 
ascertainment of the precise amounts of merchandise subject to duty and tax, 


determination of official correct currency conversion rates, loss or damage to 
ithe merchandise, and similar factors. 
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Since customs duties and taxes on imported merchandise represent a signifi- 
cant cost factor in pricing the merchandise for resale or use, it is important 
for the importer to know these costs before sale if possible. Most liquidations 
should be accomplished within 30 days of the release of the merchandise. The 
ability to accomplish this is for the most part based on sufficient manpower 
to handle the volume of work on hand. 

The customs backlog of unliquidated formal entries has increased from 
735,000 on June 30, 1958, to 864,000 on June 30, 1959, will total approximately 
1,114,000 as of June 20. 1960, and will probably reach about 2,100,000 by June 30. 
1961, unless additional manpower is provided for this activity. 

We do not have sufficient manpower to do the job. Despite a steady in- 
crease in production per man, our backlog at the end of fiscal year 1961, even 
with the additional help requested here, will represent about 16 months’ re 
ceipts. This means that many importers may have to wait more than a full 
year before they are advised of the final duties due on their importations. 

We are requesting 34 additional liquidators in this estimate at a 1961 esti- 
mated cost of $244,100. 


2. Inspectors 

Customs inspectors exercise control and supervision over the entrance into 
the United States of merchandise, vessels, aircraft, other carriers, and persons. 
Through his inspection, weighing, gaging, sampling, and related activities, the 
inspector establishes the framework for the assessment and collection of proper 
duties, taxes, and fees, and is the first line of defense against the introduction 
of contraband and frauds upon the revenue. 

The tremendous workload increases, which form the basis for most of this 
supplemental estimate, have caused our inspectional manpower to be spread so 
thin that additional help is essential if our inspectional responsibilities are to be 
met. 

In our formal justification statement we have cited, as examples, the sharp 
increases in workload at New York’s Idlewild Airport, both passenger and cargo, 
at Los Angeles, Houston, and Charleston, S.C. These are only examples. The 
increase has affected almost every Customs office. 

We are requesting 35 inspectors, spread throughout the country, to meet our 
most serious needs. The estimated 1961 cost is $204,500. 


3. Examiners 


There is no function performed in Customs more important or having a more 
direct and immediate effect on providing revenues due the United States, regulat- 
ing commerce with foreign countries and providing protection to American in- 
dustry and labor than those performed under existing statutory atithority by 
appraisers of merchandise. 

As in the case of liquidators, our examiners of merchandise have shown a 
steady increase in productivity. As a matter of actual record the individual 
productivity has increased more than 50 percent since 1950. In spite of this, each 
year for the last 4 years has seen a substantial increase in the backlog of 
unappraised invoices until it has now reached more than 80 percent of a full 
year’s work. We know of no remaining means available to speed up this process. 
The only solution to reducing the backlog is additional manpower which we 
are requesting here. 

A total of 26 examiners, at a cost of $218,000, is requested. 


4. Clerical assistance 


Clerical assistants in the entry, liquidation, and fiscal operations of our offices 
are badly needed. These are not “staff-balancing” positions but each is tailored 
to meet a specific workload requirement. A shortage of clerical personnel means 
that higher grade personnel are forced to do clerical work in order to continue 
service to the public. 

While this may not, in some cases, be objectionable for short periods, it is 
most uneconomical in the long run, and seriously interferes with the effectiveness 
of the work of higher grade personnel. 

We are requesting $127,600 for 30 clerks of various types. 

The remainder of this estimate, $5,800, is required to cover mandatory regrad- 
ings of export declaration and license examiners under new Civil Service 
Commission position classification standards. . 

Mr. Chairman, our workload, over which we have no control whatsoever, 
is very close to overwhelming us. Our need for additional manpower is of the 
greatest urgency. 
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INCREASE IN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Now tell us what you want. 

Mr. Ketxiy. What we need is $800,000. 

Our problem is, our business is growing faster than we are. It is 
growing at the rate of 15 or 20 percent per year and our manpower has 
remained approximately the same. 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice your collections are up 16 percent. 

Mr. Ketiy. We collected last year $1.3 billion. This year we esti- 
mate we will collect $1.5 billion, and next year $1.7 billion. 

We have achart here that illustrates the growth. Here is the growth 
in invoices, and the growth in formal entries, and the growth in 
collections. 

Mr. Tromas. You have two main problems; one is in your inspec- 
tion work and the other is in your collection work. Talk about the 
collection work first. 


COLLECTION WORK 


Mr. Ketuy. What we are asking for are people to handle the revenue 
end of our business. We are asking for liquidators. 
Mr. Tuomas. What will they do? 


| 
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Mr. Ketiy. When you make an entry the fellow makes a prelimina 
payment and then it is examined by the examiner and checked throug 
and the fellow gets his goods. He pays the preliminary part of it and 
then after a while, a month or so, we should be ready to determine the 
final duties. However, then it goes into liquidation and comes out 
many months later at which time the importer is notified of actual 
duties due. 

You might ask why we do not have more complaints. We mail 
him a memorandum notice at the end of the month showing pretty much 
what the duty is so we do not shock him too much with the final bill. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are relying on the bond in the meantime ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Sometimes we do not get the money on that, either. 

We are a year behind in the liquidation of formal entries. The next 
fiscal year we expect to be 16 months behind. 


DUTIES AND TAXES ON IMPORTED LIQUOR 


We ran into one situation that has increased our workload. Ina 
recent decision the U.S. Customs Court held that duties and taxes on 
imported liquor must be computed on the basis of what came out of 
the warehouses instead of what went in in the beginning. We handle 
transactions on the basis of liquor going into warehouses. 

Mr. Tuomas. The liquor importers are screaming to high heaven, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. The court decided we could only charge them 
duty on what came out instead of what goes in. 

Mr. Tuomas. He paid for what went in and he wants his money 
back ? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have 300,000 of those entries we have to review be- 
cause of that court decision. This has added to our workload. At 
the end of 1961 we will be 16 months behind even if we get the relief 
requested in this estimate. 

We asked for relief in our regular appropriations. We asked for 
25 additional liquidators and we want 34 now. 


INSPECTION WORK 


Mr. Tromas. Tell us about the inspectors. 

Mr. Kexiy. With 34 additional liquidators we will be only 1 year 
and 4 months behind. 

We are asking for examiners because of the increased load. 

And we are asking for clerks because we find our inspectors, instead 
of being on the border where they belong, are doing paperwork. 

We are asking for 125 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many inspectors are you asking for? 

Mr. Ketry. Thirty-five. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thirty-five inspectors ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many did they give you? 

Mr. Ketry. Last year we asked for 41 and we will get 41. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in your regular 1961 bill ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why is it necessary to come in for a deficiency? The 
ink is not dry on the regular bill yet. 

Mr. Ketiy. We made our estimate in 1959. 











an 
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Mr. Tuomas. You go to the Bureau of the Budget in November? 

Mr. Ke tty. fem oy in mid-October, but we have a lot to go 
through before we get to the Congress, We prepared this estimate 
in the spring and summer of 1959. 

Mr. THomas. But the item you presented went to the Bureau of 
the Budget in November. That has only been 5 or 6 months ago. 
Anyway, your workload has increased. You set out some fine figures 
here. When were these estimates prepared ¢ 

Mr. Ketry. This particular one, sir? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Gatcuety. Just about 1 month ago, Our workload figures are 
based on actual 9 months’ experience, plus 3 months’ estimated. 

ay Tuomas. You mean this information is as of January 1, 
then ¢ 

Mr. Gatcueit. No, as of March 31. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of an increase was there in that 6-month 

riod intervening between the time you went to the Bureau of the 

udget and this was prepared ? 

Mr. GatcHetLt. When we went to the Bureau of the Budget we 
were thinking a 5 percent increase would be reasonable for both 1960 
and 1961. We are approaching somewhere between a 15- and 20-per- 
cent increase in 1960, and it appears certain we will have at least a 
10 percent additional increase in 1961. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert pages 6 
and 7 and the chart on page 8 and the table on page 9 and page 10. 
(The pages follow :) 


SCHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES, MAY 
9, 1960 
> . 


Salaries and exapenses—Bureau of Customs, 1961 


1. Present appropriation or estimate_..__.__._.---__----___-__-___ $55, 500, 000 
2.. Additional Amounts available... dgnnpeceicnensondecns 10, 800, 000 
SB. Total amoants AVGUAMC. A... nn estan ne deihniG bende 66, 300, 000 
a. Apportionments. qq... ds erent am men ai a a eee aie eae 
5. Total apportionments and reserves____----------------------. Lene 
MRE TS AAT TS LEER (A SM > | | MECN 
(fe ge San nineT nnn: alsin) 67, 100, 000 
8. Less total amount available__.........._._-.._______________ 66, 300, 000 
9. Estimated supplemental required__.....--.........-_________ 800, 000 
10. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget.__....._.-.___. ___________ 
11. Date needed: 


For obligation, August 15, 1960. 
For expenditure, August 31, 1960. 
12. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : 








= ey Sool tec ne oe eae ee ee ae eT 
Mm TONS TERROR! YORP.... . ..-ccecpcocesssecoccunecuspwoucoveuespsedewenbassskiunceteetede~censnan 60, 000 
RR AA PRE I Ae SR A | aR ee vee oS 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


This supplemental appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1961 is in the amount 
of $800,000 and covers two main categories of expenses. 


1. Additional manpower to meet increased workload (125 positions, 











a) Bah MERE hE Aen clihas SR PR BS CREE 2 ce AS a Sd $794, 200 

2. Mandatory regradings pursuant to Civil Service Commission posi- 
tion classification standards____.----.--------- 5, 800 
| aa as Rl Sa AO OEE GL EL = 800, 000 





The attached chart shows the rapid rise in three key Customs workload 
indexes. Formal entries have increased an average of 13 percent in each of the 
past 2 years. Invoices have gone up an average of 15 percent per year. Collec- 
tions are up nearly 16 percent per year. There is no diminution in sight. 

During fiscal year 1959 Customs employment decreased 1 percent. In 1960 
and 1961 (regular appropriation) increases will average 2 percent per year, 
The backlog situation, in both unliquidated entries and unappraised invoices has 
gone far above our highest previous position and will get much worse in 1961 if 
no more help is made available. 

In short, workload has so badly outstripped manpower that Customs faces the 
beginning of fiscal year 1961 very seriously undermanned in almost every phase 
of its operations. 

Additional manpower is sorely needed, now. 


CUSTOMS WORKLOAD 
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EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED 1961 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Increases in Customs’ workload during fiscal year 1959 and 1960 have com- 
pletely outstripped the conservative 5-percent estimates for those 2 years. In- 
creases in 1959 over 1958 were as follows: 








Esti- 
Fiseal year Fiscal year Percent | mated in 
1958 1959 increase 1959 
budget 

I MU TOIL sninddwemnabwamclGinamedededeetl 1, 175, 271 1, 312, 279 11.7 5 
ST TOG id, .nchethvasinupcuviadwusmndaattnes 1, 822, 149 2, 042, 970 12.1 5 
i dtchvind tikes sunmneneceneeakeendukbnheet, 39, 466, 668 41, 027, 265 4.0 5 
NE dt ncccantucndaspotisadssmdebeatehobmemcuned 137, 673, 041 143, 924, 569 4.5 3 
SL tinh neanngadsiecunettbuenaaeacosieeaen $1, 121 966,901 | $1, 303, 685, 166 16.2 5 

















Based upon 9 months’ experience, it is now clear that 1960 will exceed the 
record 1959 levels approximately as follows: 








Esti- 

Fiscal year Fiscal year Percent | mated 

1959 1960 ! increase | in 1969 

budget 
Ra See ALAA, 1, 312, 279 1, 500, 000 14.3 5.0 
ST TEDEEUUNL.: °. bhodececunauedscawaneodsieanandd 2, 042, 970 2, 400, 000 17.5 3.0 
SII stensnsiniitcnciahta cs iaiabesbeiabiessns Neameareinnaeetiniinioa ted 41, 027, 265 43, 400, 000 5.8 2.5 
BN as to ced chockiabeiucibewniddinaebdhiiek 143, 924, 569 148, 500, 000 3.2 3.9 
EE er ae Pee kéiaedadaail $1, 303, 685, 166 | $1, 500, 000, 000 15.0 8.0 

















19 months actual, 3 months estimated. 


Looking ahead to fiscal year 1961, these same workload indexes are now esti- 
mated to run as follows: 



















Percent 
crease, 
Revised Original Revised revised 
estimate, estimate, estimate, estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 1961 over 
1960 ! 1961 1961 revised 
estimate, 
1960 
Formal entries filed -...................-.- 1, 500, 000 1, 447, 000 1, 650, 000 10 
Invoices received 2, 400, 000 2, 167, 000 2, 640, 000 10 
Carriers... 43, 400, 000 43, 100, 000 45, 570, 000 5 
TT tcteesithibie hated 48, 500, 000 152, 600, 000 153, 000, 000 3 
| le hE At ISLS CE AA RE IMM 000, 000 | $1, 500, 000, 000 | $1, 700, 000, 000 13. 











19 months actual, 3 months estimated. 


In every case, except persons arriving, the actual for fiscal year 1960 will 
substantially exceed the original estimate for 1961. Accordingly, despite sub- 
stantial approved increases in staff in both fiscal years 1960 and 1961, Customs 
faces the beginning of fiscal year 1961 seriously undermanned in almost every 
part of its countrywide operations. Customs workload has increased steadily 
since the close of World War II, but the increases which have been experienced 
during the past 2 years, and which seem surely destined to continue into fiscal 
year 1961, are far beyond the most optimistic estimates. 

At the same time Customs has continued its aggressive management improve- 
ment program, always searching for and putting into action all possible ways 
of doing its job better and more efficiently. During fiscal year 1959 alone, savings 
reported totaled $271,000, and during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960, such 
savings have amounted to $312,000. 

In fiscal year 1960, with a workload increase of nearly 15 percent, Customs’ 
manpower increased only 2.1 percent. In 1961, in its regular appropriation, a 
further small increase of 1.75 percent was provided. Substantial numbers of 
additional men are urgently needed now. 
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Funds are also requested for certain regradings to be made pursuant to new 
Civil Service Commission position classification standards and for other items 
urgently needed in fiscal year 1961. 

The following table summarizes the additional funds requested by activity. 


Summary by activity 
Activity No.1: 








A. Additional manpower to meet increased workload_____-___--~~ $576, 200 
NE ee vec eric genie de aoereiriceimone ena mss meant 5, 800 
NE RR Re a A aR 582, 000 

Activity No. 2: 
A. Additional manpower to meet increased workload____-----~-- 218, 000 
De te ot cle. tse oee ee eee 800, 000 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Tuomas. This is really very interesting reading. 

Gentlemen, the problem, as I attempted to point out a while ago, is 
in two fields. One is in the inspection field, and the other is in the 
collection field, the people taking care of the invoices and so forth. 

I suggest you look at pages 13 and 14. 

You say: 

Los Angeles, which only 10 years ago was our ninth-ranking district in total 
collections, this year will be in either No. 2 or No. 3 spot, and is in a close race 
with Idlewild Airport to be the second port (after the New York seaport) to 
reach a total of 100,000 formal entries filed per year. 

Then you set out the growth over the last 3 years. 

Formal entries, in round numbers, were 56,000 in 1958, 67,000 in 
1959, and 84,000 in 1960. 

Mr. Srrupincer. That is only for 9 months. 

Mr. Garcuetn. Nine months actual and three months estimated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your total collections in 1958 were $58.9 million; in 
1959 they were $72.9 million; and in 1960 it is estimated they will be 
$94.9 million. 

And, by the way, I will not read “Houston,” but I want every word 
in the record on page 16. 

(The matter follows :) 


Houston, Tew. : 

This booming gulf port, while very much smaller, rivals Los Angeles in its 
growth rate. The tremendous expansion which can be seen throughout Texas 
and all of the middle southwestern area is reflected in the imports coming through 
Houston. Many millions of dollars have been and are being spent by State and 
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local authorities to expand and improve facilities. This means more and more 
places where customs must provide coverage. Here are the Houston statistics: 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 ! 
SIN nso. cses crscecpcindnunh tainenp ania Sipeapeatanaiainaemsie neon 11, 775 15, 157 20, 000 
PO BRONGONG.. 5 « <0end de mh nenanUbagieratgreemienwelaiiasdatiwndedh +29 +32 
Informals, mail and baggage. ................--...---..--...-- 20, 665 24, 786 29, 600 
PUI IDIIEED... .. .. .. ..wonenetammeniesieedui dilntintitnehteh deteinientdaadeneenaaned +20 +19 
VRIE SE ioc ncncn conn cnngilenpéncient inanhevthtinoyintiel 910 1, 031 725 
EE LE LLL DEE Ee NEE +13 —30 
FE EEE =. ov sa ccedceccnucndéwscscentetinegebigamenties 851 1, 029 1, 100 
I OU and) newainwatenannatiis ciiemtinn tein delineate en +21 +7 
Passes, VOEeel, ORG GM... 60. ewe nnes sch paevendddeapiges 20, 272 25, 330 30, 900 
ge oe Te a See: ae +25 +22 
Wate) GEOIOS (TRIOS) ociscic cnccahnetonedunettintndeimiinatl $17.1 $24.8 $32 
PEEING MOTORING o 6 obwenccccescoubcdcaduccestndaccwathaahduaiielbian +46 +29 
TI IOIIIES 5.0 cdhcin wenn ~ 4 tcenntttn ile danaendiieeimnanes 31 33 36 
EE TE ON io ongcnccccoccougepbGenee abn insebélepceyaewinsue +6 +9 














18 months actual, 4 months estimated. 


Here, again, we have been unable to keep manpower anywhere near in line 


with workload. 


Mr. Toomas. Let us look at Idlewild. You say: 
The growth of both passenger and cargo business at Idlewild has been little 


short of fantastic. 


Passengers processed at Idlewild in 1958 were 836,698. Then in 
1959 that increased to 918,326, and in 1960 it is 1,010,000. Is that 9 


months? 


Mr. Garcueit. Nine months actual and three months estimated. 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us take Charleston. 
Put pages 17 and 18 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


Charleston, S.C. 


The rapid expansion of imports is not limited to our large- and medium-sized 


ports. 


increases. Here is the picture at Charleston. 


Both Wilmington, N.C., and Charleston, 8.C., have experienced great 











| Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 ! 
Is civindesancdsdenaneodcnidcadnudipipeieabmemindcdaiine | 2, 864 4, 482 6, 550 
SPRRIIRES SUI. sirens ccweleadtrd wwiiaw nie euidbistesalenedediaiaadeae anata Ds bran ina aaaaen +56 +46 
In bond entries. ._...... smpnpibvinnn ensen © aaitien sepia: edia aoe 348 677 800 
he Sid aa AT i re pe I 99 AM th ae Oe elf +94 +18 
ees CURR slik os a QU aa 5S | 337 433 500 
Percent increase... _......- tds pia dbo degaasdab elses «cual fos tne na dacnise +28 +15 
wo ET A IE A PRC dun ibnsindinhnihenined 840 2, 637 4, 000 
DE SEEN on nae lavas onidoumaaenaa iemamaiin Mes ont Bk I +214 +52 
Total collections (millions) __...............--.-.-----.---.---. $4.7 $7.1 $9.3 
ry a ae eee See 6b Gp = tutes -atd «nn +45 +31 
i ITS Ae I TE EAE AMS AOA IO A eh ‘ 9 10 
Percent increase. .....-- eskigsiine iiapceiaiaed sikioe SiceGlaataiceen ho hintanceascaldabdae +13 +11 











19 months actual, 3 months estimated. 


These data show that the rate of increase is greater here even than at the 
larger places. The very limited staff must be supplemented. 
To meet our requirements for added inspectional manpower at these four 
places and at many others, we are requesting 35 inspectors, in addition to the 41 
approved in our regular 1961 appropriation. 
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These new men, if approved, are urgently needed now at the following ports: 








Location Number Why position is needed 
Ogdensburg, N.Y_-_.------ 1 | New bridge, 24-hour service in lieu of 16-hour. 
New York, N. Yi 
New York, N.Y. 
Airport — 5 | Cargo shipments up 12 percent, pieces of cargo up 39 percent, 
dutiable consignment entries up 31 percent. 
Airport baggage- ------ 5 | 10-percent increase in air passengers. 
eR Ge 5 | 14-percent increase in formal entries. 
Charleston, S.C__..------. 1 | 46-percent increase in formal entries; new facilities being con- 
structed by State. 
OS, 2 | Formal entries up 32 percent, aircraft passengers up 22 percent, 
all other workload up. 
Brownsville, Tex_......--- 1 | New facilities, formal entries up 17 percent. 
Los Angeles, Calif.......-- 10 | 25-percent increase in formal entries, air passengers up 15 per- 
cent. 
Honolulu, Hawaii_.-...---- 2 | Increase in vessel (+31 percent), air (+5 percent), and mail 
(+48 percent) workload. 
Detrait, Mich..........-... 1 | St. Lawrence Seaway.! 
. aaa 1 0.1 
Cleveland, Ohio....-....-. 1 Do.! 
Total (full year)... 35 











1 Customs workload increased 30-50 percent in 1959 navigation season over 1958. An additional 50 percent 
ncrease is estimated for 1960 over 1959. 


Mr. Tuomas. The formal entries at Charleston, S.C., in 1958 were 
2,864; in 1959, 4,482; and in 1960, 6,550. 

Total collections at Charleston in 1958 were $4.9 million; in 1959, 
$7.1 million ; and in 1960, $9.3 million. 

Mr. Ketiy. Those are particular high spots but there is a growth 
all over the country. 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF DUTIES, TAXES, AND FEES 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us take a look at assessments and collections. 
We will put page 11 in the record. 
(The page follows :) 


Activity No. 1. ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF Duties, TAXES, AND Fres— 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


A. ADDITIONAL MANPOWER TO MEET INCREASED WORKLOAD 
1. Liquidators 

Existing law provides that an importer may file an entry and pay estimated 
duties which are accepted by the Government so long as the duties are based 
on the actual invoice purchase price, quantities, and his judgment as to the rate 
of duty applicable. After necessary inspection and examination, the merchan- 
dise is released subject to the collection of any increased duties found on appraise- 
ment and liquidation. The duties are guaranteed by appropriate bonds and 
sureties. 

The appraisement and classification of merchandise is highly technical, re- 
quires in many instances additional factfinding and requires considerable re- 
search and interpretation of existing laws, regulations, and court decisions. 
For these reasons 30 percent or more of all duitable entries filed result after 
appraisement and liquidation in either an increase or refund of duties. 

Liquidation of import entries is the final settlement of accounts between im- 
porters and the Government. This is accomplished by taking into consideration 
the numerous possible adjustments in duty and tax payable which may have 
become necessary as a result of inspection, examination, appraisal, warehous- 
ing, ascertainment of the precise amounts of merchandise subject to duty and 
tax, determination of official correct currency conversion rates, loss or damage 
to the merchandise, and for similar reasons. 
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Since customs duties and taxes on imported merchandise represent a signifi- 
eant cost factor in pricing the merchandise for resale or use, it is important for 
the importer to know these costs before sale if possible. We feel that most 
liquidations can and should be accomplished within 30 days of the release of the 
merchandise. The ability to accomplish this is for the most part based on suffi- 
cient manpower to handle the volume of work on hand. 

The customs backlog of unliquidated formal entries has increased from 735,000 
on June 30, 1958, to 864,000 on June 30, 1959, will total approximately 1,114,000 
as of June 30, 1960, and will probably reach about 2,100,000 by June 30, 1961, 
unless additional manpower is provided for this activity. 


Mr. Tuomas. Let me read this: 


The customs backlog of unliquidated formal entries has increased from 
735,000 on June 30, 1958, to 864,000 on June 30, 1959, will total approximately 
1,114,000 as of June 30, 1960, and will probably reach about 2,100,000 by June 30, 
1961. 

Mr. Ketiy. Unless relief is given. 

Mr. Tuomas. Our friend, Mr. Jensen, and somebody else today al- 
luded to the flight of the dollar. Is there any connection between the 
flight of the dollar and the imports? Suppose we stop this flight of 
the dollar, will this increase in imports continue in 1961? 

Mr. Keuxy. The flight of the dollar will not stop in 1961, in my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, and therefore we will have this situation in 
1961. All we know is that business is coming in tremendously and 
there is no diminution of it. The warehouses are full of imported 
goods and there is no diminution at all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is any hardship being saddled on the people by rea- 
son of this shortage of manpower ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, many importers don’t know their landed costs for 
many months. In addition, our lack of inspectors has caused serious 
delays in handling passenger traffic. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is bad business when the public has to wait 16 
months or more to do business with their Government. 

Any questions ? 

Thank you, gentlemen. It is nice to do business with you. 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 9, 1960, 


| SaLartes AND Expenses, Bureau or THE MINT 


WITNESSES 


LELAND HOWARD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 
FREDERICK W. TATE, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
BEN C. HOLLYFIELD, ASSISTANT CHIEF ACCOUNTANT } 


Program and financing 
































Presently Revised 
available estimate Increase 
1961 
Program by activities: / 
Direct program: 
Operating costs: 
1. Manufacture of coins (domestic) _ __-- $2, 176, 000 $2, 776, 000 $600, 000 
2. Processing deposits and issues of monetary 
metal and coins____-___-- by 1, 206, 000 DBP Oe Cuties < cegepcscc 
3. Protection of monetary metals and coins. ____. 789, 000 Fone 12)... -Lidsssce 
4. Refining gold and silver bullion___......_._-_- 488, 000 ae 
5. Executive direction. .__..--.-...-----.---.---..| 141,000 | 791; 000 Jin ce 
Total direct operating program costs________- 4, 800, 000 5, 400, 000 600, 000 
Direct capital outlay: 
6. Replacement of equipment___-_.-..-.........-.--- 100,000 100, 000 eT tk 
a i | 
Total direct program costs -..................-.... 4,900,000 | 5,500,000. 600, 000 
ee Paar ened ae J | 
Reimbursable program: 
‘4 Manufacture of coins and medals._._-..-_-.-..__-- 970, 000 970,000 |...-....-.--.- 
Miscellaneous services to other accounts_- ane | 30, 000 30, 000 kaa 
Total reimbursable program costs__..-...._...--- Oe 000, 000 1, 000, 000 te 
ee eee a _ 5, 900, 000 ‘| 6,500," 000 | 600, ¢ 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from: Other accounts - -__- —30, 000 A GRO cap ols coment 
Non-Federal sources: 
Sale of proof coins_..-...-- SeKninlnewasasigeénehanes —550, 000 —550,000 |.......-..-... 
Le Ee enicceitnakaacghonepeecchecews —420, 000, —420,000 |......-....-.. 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)... _- 4, 900, 000, 5, 500, 000 600, 000 | 








Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are receipts from foreign Fy (31 U.S.C, 
367 (Jan. 29, 1874, 18 Stat. 6)); proceeds from sale of medals and proof coins (31 U.S.C. 369 (as amended 
May 10, 1950, 64 Stat. 157)); and proceeds from the sale of personal property (40 U.S.C. 481 (c)). 
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Object classification 




































































Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Increase 
1961 1961 
Total number of permanent positions____.._..........---.---- 816 es So on 
Average number of all employees ---.............-.--..-------- 800 | ns 
Number of employees at end of year. ._.__..._.--.------------ 797 Wa Teadecanacuate 
Personal services obligations: 
Pe PEED, <n ccencecdcednchoaccshtehuncasdobne $4, 345, 300 $4, 345, 300 |....._-.---..- 
ee RTE aE NO est = eae 131, 000 639, 000 $508, 000 
Total personal service obligations_..................---- 4, 476, 300 4, 984, 300 508, 000 
Direct obligations: 
OF. . Metmomn mor wide. 65) oes Ss cea Sos ke Sots icici. ed 3, 727, 500 4, 235, 500 508, 000 
I Sid aa ie noid: cephalic sEi tenn taatiatielan wiecwsl «ioe ale 32, 800 32, 800 |........------ 
03 Transportation of things__............-.-...-.-.-.---. 126, 500 (> & 7 eee 
04 Communication services_.................-.--..------ 18, 500 py Ee 
05 Rents and utility services._...............-...-.---..- 252, 200 286, 200 34, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction._...................----..- 6, 800 ee eee 
07 Other contractual services. ._..................--.... 71, 500 FE sie ceuniiena 
Services performed by other agencies__._..____--_- 5, 000 dy Ee REV EM 
08 Supplies and materials........................--.----- 314, 300 372, 300 58, 000 
RR RR Re re BERR TSS 100, 000 100, 000 |...-......-.-- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. __.........__-- - 233, 700 Sp NiRbpaenao eae 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.__...._........-.-- 10, 000 10, 000 |__.-.-__------ 
15 Taxes and assessments. ...............-.....-----.---. 1, 200 = 5 eee 
Total direct obligations.._____..._-- Bun abiicktneddbord: | 4,900,000 | 5, 500, 000 600, 000 
Reimbursable - pr roongl : 
Se OO ree Cae e 748, 800 
02 Travel.. audinitd ddd Sek hile abd 2, 200 
03 Transportation of things. - a arr me 32, 500 
04 Communication services___........._.-_--- | , 500 
05 Rents and utility services... } 44, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction. ____......_._..--1_- 2, 200 
07 Other contractual services. .............-...---...---. 7, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_. a } 60, 760 
00 Bauipment.._............2.2.-.-. busted det 50, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions......._______..-- 39, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments............__......_-......... 2, 800 
Total reimbursable obligations__................-.-- | 1, 000, 000 1,000, 000 |__._._..-.-.-.. 
Total chiigatiows. ..-— ics -.<+<d.-+-}--nnescnhueree--- 5,900,000 | 6, 500, 000 600, 000 
Average grade and salaries 
| 1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
| Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount 
| ber ber ber 
ii a ee ere 
Average GS grade and salary__.._._......._-.-. 6.6 $5, 797 6.7 $5, 869 6.7 $5, 937 
Average salary of ungraded positions........_..- . 5, 104 5, 11 

















Mr. Tuomas. We will now take up the Bureau of the Mint. 
We are delighted to have with us Mr. Leland Howard, Assistant 
Director of the Mint; Mr. Frederick W. Tate, Chief Accountant; and 


Mr. Ben C. Hollyfield, Assistant Chief Accountant. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a statement for us, gentlemen ? 
Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Brett had a prepared statement. 
which I will submit for the record. 
Mr. Tuomas. Put the statement in the record at this point. 





| 
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(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
this committee and explain the need for a supplemental appropriation for the 
production of additional domestic coins. 

Coins are ordered from the mints by the Federal Reserve banks and branches 
in quantities required for the country’s business transactions, and the volume 
of the coinage program is therefore determined by the public need for coins. 
The coin demand is subject to extreme fluctuations. Although we are usually 
able to meet sudden heavy demands by readjustments of programs, etc., some- 
times the fluctuation is so extensive that it is necessary to request supplemental 
funds. 

The mint’s regular appropriation request for 1961 provides for production of 
approximately 1,850 million coins. The demand for coins has been extremely 
heavy throughout the fiscal year 1960, and although the mints have produced 
approximately 2,500 million coins, combined inventories in the mints and the 
Federal Reserve banks and branches have decreased from a total of 1,286 million 
on April 30, 1959, to 649 million on April 30, 1960. The mint has a backlog 
of unfilled orders for coins at the present time, and in order to liquidate that 
backlog, it will be necessary to increase production beyond the quantity con- 
templated by the regular appropriation request. 

The supplemental appropriation of $600,000 requested will provide for pro- 
duction of approximately 1,000 million additional coins, or a total of 2,850 million 
for the year. The increase will be primarily in the 1-cent denomination, which 
is in the greatest demand, and is the cheapest coin to produce. By increasing 
production promptly, it is hoped to forestall rationing, and the hoarding of coins 
which usually follows. 


Mr. Tuomas. Tell us what your trouble is. We are delighted to 
see you. We do not get to see you very often, but we like to see you. 

Mr. Howarp. We have not had to come for a supplemental until 
last fall and then we did not appear before you. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have known for a long time money was scarce, not 
the folding money but the coins. I understand you are about 150,000 
pieces short. Where does the money goto? 

Mr. Howarp. We are shorter than that. 

One of the main troubles we have had is the sales tax. In our 
production, about 77 percent of our total coins have been 1-cent pieces. 
Apparently the sales tax takes a lot of them. 

One example is, the State of Michigan passed a sales tax which 
went into effect on January 1, and just one phase of that sales tax 
pertained to cigarettes. The cost of these cigarettes in the machines 
was 32 cents. They split the pack and put 3 cents change on the 
side and we had to ship about 10 truckloads of cents in there to fill 
the first packs, because not only are they filled in the warehouses but 
every machine that has these packages in it. 

Mr. Tuomas. As business expands it takes more coins? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

We have coming up in July two States putting on a sales tax for 
the first time, Kentucky and Virginia. We do not know the details 
but I think we will be hearing from those States pretty soon. 

Our coin demand has been very heavy during 1960, and it is not 
over. 

Our inventory as of last Friday was 528 million pieces in the Federal 
Reserve banks and 60 million pieces in the mints, making a total of 
588 million pieces. 

At a similar period last year, the 5th of June, we had an inventory 
of 246 million and the banks had 904 million, making a total of 1,150 
million pieces. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is the difference in inventory ¢ 

Mr. Howarp, Between this time and the same period last year, 
about 562 million pieces. 

Mr. Tuomas. You want $600,000 and your tables show you are 
going to mint 1,318,100,000 1-cent pieces. 

Mr. Howarp. That is the old program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many 1-cent pieces will you mint if you get 
this $600,000 ? 

Mr. Howarp. If we do not get the funds we expect to produce 
1,318,100,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And if you get it, you will produce 2,205 million 1- 
cent, pieces ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. And 250 million 5-cent pieces, and 260 million 10- 
cent pieces ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. Put pages 7, 8,9, and 10 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


SCHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES, APRIL 5, 


Salaries and expenses—Bureau of the Mint, 1961 

















1. Present appropriation or estimate_._.....-.------.--------.- $4, 900, 000 
2. Additional amounts available__..._.__..-___-_- +1, 000, 000 
3. Total amount available________- as 5, 900, 000 
7. Total actual and estimated obligations._.............-.--- 6, 500, 000 
8. Less total amount available___- 5, 900, 000 
9. Bstimated supplemental required____-_~- 600, 000 
10. Estimated included in laters budget___._._-_-- ree 

11. Date needed : 


For obligation, July 1, 1960. 
For expenditure, Apr. 1, 1961. 
12. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : 











Be Ee ee En 5 a - saemncesremn macnn wauosicucbuabarene ene cealipheses inane oracle am area tte $600, 000 
In next fiseal year. .............-..-. a KONE Mee ME, Ls Ee oe 
pee CRE TEES FON o occcicigsecsccddcctcnnsuntiosstisigetinnntaneeemmpioieeniimn 

Oi ciwiescesccnesdbecesabeenvnednaeiitanetnneaideodtnedsaamanmabeaaaiaacds 600, 000 











JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASED COINAGE 


Manufacture of coins (domestic) 


A supplemental appropriation in the amount of $600,000 is requested for the 
fiscal year 1961, for production of approximately 1 billion additional coins. 

The mint’s appropriation request for fiscal 1961 included $2,341,000 for pro- 
duction of 2 billion domestic coins. A reduction of $138,000 was made by the 
House, and wage increases which were granted to per diem employees since the 
budget was prepared with cost $75,000. After adjustments for these items, 
$2,176,000 will be available for production of approximately 1,818 million pieces. 

The demand for coins has been extremely heavy for many months, and is con- 
tinuing without any apparent change. Because of the active demand last year, 


56863— 60——-17 
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Congress granted a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 to the mint for in- 
creased coinage production. With these additional funds, extensive overtime 
operations were conducted during the fall months and the mint produced a total 
of 2,434 million coins during the 12 months ending December 31, 1959. All of 
these coins were sent into circulation. This quantity was not sufficient to 
supply the demand, and reserve stocks in the mints and the Federal Reserve 
banks were reduced by 443 million additional pieces, to meet the total yearly 
requirement of 2.877 million coins. It is now expected that the coin demand 
will be greater for the fiscal year 1960 than during the calendar year 1959. 

Usually, after a period of extremely heavy requirements such as we had 
through December of last year, the demand will subside and inventories can be ; 
reestablished. However, with business conditions and employment remaining 
at peak levels, with the advent of new sales taxes being added together with in- 
creased use of vending machines, etc., the demand has not declined and it ap- 
pears that coinage requirements will continue at an accelerated rate. As pre- 
viously indicated, funds presently available to the mint will permit production 
of approximately 1,818 pieces on a yearly basis. If, as is now indicated, 
the demand does continue at the same rate as during recent months, the mint 
will be faced with a shortage of about 1 billion coins. 

Inventories in the Federal Reserve banks and the mint, which are usually re- ( 
plenished at this time of year, are much lower today than they were a year ago. 
On March 31, 1959, inventories in the Federal Reserve banks and mints amounted 
to 1,303 million coins as compared with 720 million coins on April 1, 1960, a de 
crease of 583 million pieces. 

The demand for coins is most acute during the first half of the fiscal year, 
during the fall months and prior to the Christmas buying season. It is planned 
to use the supplemental funds of $600,000 for production of additional coins dur- 
ing the period from July through December 1960 on an overtime basis. Pro- 
duction will be increased at both the Philadelphia and Denver mints with these ' 
funds. Particular emphasis will be given to production of cents during the 
fall months, since that denomination accounted for 77 percent of the demand last 
year. Production of other denominations will also be increased in accordance 
with the pattern of requisitions from the banks. 

The following tables show (1) estimated production with funds currently 
available, and (2) estimated production with the supplemental funds requested: 








I. Estimated production with available funds 



































Me Estimated Estimated 
Denomination production cost per Estimated 
(pieces) thousand cost 
pieces 
ohh sii ob tack tndoababuunwenoucsetekeo 1, 318, 100,000 $0. 99 $1, 300, 800 
CE  -  ene Mne 177, 300, 000 1. 56 277, 100 
Dane bpeteabeddenesttacusonesesadbdesvenboossabhetes 213, 600, 000 1.37 293, 300 
ee ee 81, 800, 000 2. 25 184, 300 
tnd dela tt din edna dmebbtee~nsasenetekepneecetéwa 27, 200, 000 4.43 120, 500 
| 
EL esc aE eileen 1, 818, 000,000 |.......------- | 2, 176, 000 
II. Estimated production with increased funds 
| | | 
| Estimated Estimated | 
Denomination production cost per | Estimated 
| — (pieces) thousand | cost 
pieces 
ea ee ee | 2,205,000, 000 | $0.78 | $1,727,350 
ia nella eth apa tt Rts ice Fe A AP SE! ENED SR NEL Gs | 250, 000, 000 | 1.45 362, 500 
TS ECE eS BE I AT oe a _| 260, 000, 000 1. 23 | 321, 000 
EL, aT 5 Garth w atetige SH + 6h bob Splgn capping napipcde~s -| 100, 000, 000 2.15 215, 000 
SEES SES Rea ea Saree ee aiet 5 eee eee 35, 000, 000 4.29 150, 150 
Oia St: wtisctatlba-aeshs---dkarcs | 2,850,000, 000 |_.......-...-- | 2,776,000 
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COST PER THOUSAND 


Mr. Tuomas. Your estimated cost per thousand is 78 cents for the 
1-cent pieces; $1.45 for the 5-cent pieces; $1.23 for the 10-cent pieces; 
$2.15 for the 25-cent pieces; and $4.29 for the 50-cent pieces. 

What elements of cost are involved other than labor? You have 
no maintenance or upkeep ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Everything is included in here except the metal and 
the shipping of the coins. 

Mr. Pastas. The only thing indicated on the green sheets are 
salaries. 

You have under “Direct obligations,” personal services, $508,000; 
rents and utility services, $34,000; and supplies and materials, $58,000. 

Mr. Howarp. Those are the three items that this additional $600,000 
would affect, but the cost covers all cost. Of course we did not ask 
money for the superintendents and so forth. We have that in our 
regular appropriation. We expect to spend most of this $600,000 on 
overtime. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was your regular appropriation for 1961? 

Mr. Howarp. If it passes it will be $4.9 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. And this $600,000 will make it $5.5 million ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this really an urgent item? Do you have to have 
it right now ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. The bank inventories are very low. I gave 
you the total. There are 36 Federal Reserve banks and branches. 

Mr. Tuomas. When did you present your regular budget ? 

Mr. Howarp. We sta wel. it up about this time last year. 


We start in the Treasury and then goto the Bureau of the Budget. 
Mr. Tuomas. Any questions? 
Mr. Kirwan. No questions. 
Mr. JENSEN. No questions. 
Mr. Toomas. Mr. Bow! 
Mr. Bow. No questions. 
Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, JuNE 9, 1960, 
Bureau oF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


EMERGENCY REPAIR TO ANNEX BUILDING 


WITNESSES 


H. J. HOLTZCLAW, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND 
PRINTING 

C. E. DEERY, CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 

A. J. WILSON, ASSOCIATE CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING 

Cc. G. PALMER, DIRECTOR, ESTIMATES DIVISION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

W. L. DOMINY, CHIEF, REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT CONSTRUCTION 
BRANCH, DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 





Presently Revised, 
available 1961 estimate Increase 
1961 estimate 





Program by activities: Jearsee-eunel ape to annex nattiag 
(total obligations) -_ $1, 500, 000 Ss, , 500, 000 


Financing: Total financing (new obligational authority) | oe! ae 1, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 











Object classification 














Presently Revised, 
available, | 1961 estimate Increase 
1961 estimate 
07 Other contractual services - - - - - rs ae: $1, 500, 000 $1, 500, 000 
Re IIE ie Shed remade eles esetse deta aot nied 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 














Mr. Tuomas. We will now take up the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

We are glad to have with us this afternoon the distinguished 
Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Mr. H. J. Holtz- 
claw; and Mr. C. E, Deery, the Controller; and Mr. A. J. Wilson, 
the Associate Controller. 

And from the Public Buildings Service of the General Services 
Administration we have Mr. C. &. Palmer, the Director of the Esti- 
mates Division; and Mr. W. L. Dominy, Chief of the Repair and 
Improvement Construction Branch of the Design and Construction 
Division. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a statement for us, Mr. Holtzclaw ? 
Mr. Horrzciaw. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 
Mr. Tuomas. We will put your statement in the record at this point. 














a i el i dl i a i 
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(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is responsible for de 
signing, manufacturing and supplying most evidences of a financial character 
issued by the United States such as currency, bonds, postage and internal revenue 
stamps as well as a wide variety of engraved documents requisitioned by the 
various agencies of the Government. 

We are appearing before your committee today in connection with the request 
for a supplemental appropriation of $1,500,000 to provide funds for repairing 
the limestone facing on the Bureau’s Annex Building which, in its present state, 
constitutes a serious hazard to the preservation of life and limb. 

The annex building was first occupied in 1988 and almost from the outset 
difficulty has been experienced with the limestone facing. During the ensuing 
years many instances were observed, as a product of almost constant vigilance, 
where the limestone facing separated from the reinforced concrete structure. 
In such situations, contracts were awarded to bring about corrective measures. 
However, on Saturday, October 11, 1958, at approximately 4 a.m., several tons 
of the limestone from the southwest corner of the building became separated and 
fell to the ground. Fortunately, this incident occurred on a nonwork day dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning and no personal injuries were sustained. 

Immediate action was taken to award a contract to a private firm to begin 
an inspection of the building to ascertain the probability of further dislocations 
of the limestone and to begin immediately the repairs necessary to avert per- 
sonal injury and property damage. 

Subsequently, at the request of the Bureau, the General Services Administra- 
tion negotiated a contract with a consulting engineering firm to make a detailed 
study of the remainder of the limestone facing on the building and submit ap- 
propriate recommendations as to the remedial actions which would be necessary 
to overcome any hazardous conditions which continued to exist. Based on the 
results of this survey, the General Services Administration was requested to 
negotiate a contract with a private concern to prepare plans and specifications 
to repair the remainder of the building. In December 1959, these plans were 
submitted to the Bureau together with an estimated maximum cost of $1,500,000 
to either reset or replace, as may be required, the balance of the stonework 
on the building. 

The General Services Administration was approached on several occasions 
to assume responsibility for financing the cost of the repairs. Officials of that 
agency indicated, however, that no funds were available in their appropriation 
for this purpose since they have no jurisdiction over the building. In this con- 
nection, Public Law 656, which established the revolving fund method of financ- 
ing operations in the Bureau, provided that all cost and expenses of operating 
and maintaining the Bureau be financed from the fund. However, the law did 
not permit the capitalization of the buildings and building appurtenances, except 
certain items of special purpose equipment peculiar to the operations of the 
Bureau. Shortly after the passage of Public Law 656 on August 4, 1950, the 
8ist Congress enacted Public Law 754 which amended the Federal Property and 
Administrative Act of 1949. Section 210(d) of this law reaffirmed the exemption 
of the Bureau's buildings from the jurisdiction of the General Services 
Administration. 

I might add that since July 1959 the General Services Administration has 
been conducting quarterly inspections of the stonework on the building until 
such times as a contract can be awarded for correcting the existing conditions. 
In a recent report dated May 16, 1960, they indicated that a very careful exami- 
nation of an area of the building where emergency repairs are being performed 
sustained the original recommendation of their engineers which stressed the 
pt for taking immediate corrective action against the hazards of the stone 
acing. 

In view of the scope of the work involved and the urgent need to take correc- 
tive measures as soon as possible to insure the preservation of life and property, 
the Bureau is requesting a supplemental appropriation in the amount of 
$1,500,000 to finance this extraordinary expense with the understanding that 
should the cost of the work be less than the estimate, any wnexpended funds 
granted by the Congress under this obligation authority will not be used for 
any other purpose. 
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JUSTIFICATION DATA 





Mr. Tuomas. We will insert pages 4, 5, and 6 of the justifications in 
the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 


ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 
May 4, 1960 


Emergency repairs to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing Annex Building 


Present appropriation___._...._..----_------- 4 god 
pee eats “Mines iS ol a see, eke 
Total estimated obligations__________- biped to igae $1, 500, 000 
Less total amount available_________-___-____--_-------- 4 














Estimated supplemental required____..._...------------------- 1, 500, 000 
Estimated supplemental included in latest budget_.._......--.. --------.. 
Date needed : 

For obligation, July 1, 1960. 

For expenditure, Sept. 1, 1960. 
8. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : 


Neon Pee 





In budget Revised 








erred OL. Coke Li Lec swct thie co sninbestdeersdidemenaeeniqns $500, 000 
I a dk ie erereteninnll aeomebsannne se 750, 000 
i enhnespacarnepegeupapestipetnsanhiarsas 250, 000 

RC OSE as ek eo ee stall edb beibbebbobpahdddhbedeeigedenes 1, 500, 000 











JUSTIFICATION FOR EMERGENCY REPAIRS TO THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND 
PRINTING ANNEX BUILDING 


The supplemental appropriation of $1,500,000 is being requested to provide 
funds for repairing the limestone facing on the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing Annex Building which, in its present state, constitutes a serious hazard to 
the preservation of life and limb. 

The Annex Building was first occupied in 1938 and almost from the outset 
difficulty has been experienced with the limestone facing. During the ensuing 
years many instances were observed, as a product of almost constant vigilance, 
where the limestone facing separated from the reinforced concrete structure. 
In such situations, contracts were awarded to bring about corrective measures. 
However, on Saturday, October 11, 1958, at approximately 4 a.m. several tons 
of the limestone from the southwest corner of the building became separated 
and fell to the ground. Fortunately, this incident occurred on a nonwork day 
during the early hours of the morning and no personal injuries were sustained. 

Immediate action was taken to award a contract to a private firm to begin 
an inspection of the building to ascertain the probability of further dislocations 
of the limestone and to begin immediately the repairs necessary to avert per- 
sonal injury and property damage. 

Subsequently, at the request of the Bureau, the General Services Administra- 
tion negotiated a contract with a consulting engineering firm to make a de- 
tailed study of the remainder of the limestone facing on the building and submit 
appropriate recommendations as to the remedial actions which would be neces- 
sary to overcome any hazardous conditions which continued to exist. Based 
on the results of this survey, the General Services Administration was requested 
to negotiate a contract with a private concern to prepare plans and specifications 
to repair the remainder of the building. In December 1959, these plans were 
submitted to the Bureau together with an estimated maximum cost of $1,500,000 
to either reset or replace, as may be required, the balance of the stonework on 
the building. 

The General Services Administration has been approached on several occasions 
during the past year to assume responsibility for financing the cost of the re- 
pairs. Officials of that agency indicated, however, that no funds were available 
in their appropriation for this purpose since they have no jurisdiction over the 
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building. In this connection, Public Law 656, which established the revolving 
fund method of financing operations in the Bureau, provided that all cost and 
expenses of operating and maintaining the Bureau be financed from the fund. 
However, the law did not permit the capitalization of the buildings and building 
appurtenances, except certain items of special purpose equipment peculiar to 
the operations of the Bureau. Shortly after the passage of Public Law 656 on 
August 4, 1950, the 8lst Congress enacted Public Law 754 which amended the 
Federal Property and Administrative Act of 1949. Section 210(d) of this law 
reaffirmed the exemption of the Bureau’s buildings from the jurisdiction of the 
General Services Administration. 


In view of the scope of the work involved and the urgent need to take correc- 
tive measures as soon as possible to insure the preservation of life and property, 
the Bureau is requesting a supplemental appropriation in the amount of 
$1,500,000 to finance this extraordinary expense. Since the repairs will extend 
over a period of time, the supplemental appropriation is being requested without 
fiscal-year limitation with the understanding that should the cost of the work 
be less than the estimate, any unexpended funds granted by the Congress under 
this obligation authority will not be used for any other purpose. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are seeking $1.5 million to repair your annex 
building that is about to fall down. General Services has not fixed it 
up in the last 60 or 90 days because they have no authority to do so. 

How firm is this estimate of $1.5 million ? 

Mr. Hourzciaw. The estimate was worked up in collaboration with 
the General Services Administration by Weiskopf and Pickworth and 
Gehron and Seltzer as a joint venture. The estimate was finished in 
January. 

Mr. Toomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hourzctaw. Here are some pictures where tons of this lime- 
stone fell to the sidewalk. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has to be fixed. Can you do this job for about $1 
million ? 

Mr. Patmer. No, sir, I do not think we can. I think it will go over 
$1 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. What kind of material will you put in place of this 
limestone? You will not do the building all over, just the face of the 
building? 

Mr. Pautmer. The face of the building. 

Mr. Tomas. You will not do the sides or back end? 

Mr. Pater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. All four sides? 

Mr. Patmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What material will you use? 

Mr. Dominy. The same limestone except the broken part. 

If you have 1 minute I would like to show you this. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will take more time than that for $1.5 million. 

Mr. Dominy. This stone anchor hooks around a steel anchor cast 
in concrete. Here is one picture of an anchor in place which you can 
see, 

These anchors, when put in, were considered good anchors, but un- 
fortunately they must have been made out of very hard steel and al- 
most all of these hooks are ready to break at the present time and many 
of them have. The stone that fell, fell for only one reason, that this 
hook or a series of hooks gave way. 

Mr. Tromas. So there was not any failure on the part of the 
limestone ? 
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Mr. Domtny. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That limestone is good for 200 or 300 years? 

Mr. Dominy. Yes, but it has to stay hooked in place. 

Mr. Tuomas. You cannot cement it ? 

Mr. Domrtny. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What isthe thickness of those blocks ¢ 

Mr. Domryy. Four to five inches. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is the trouble due to faulty steel ? 

Mr. Domryy. Not so much that, but in the manufacture of these 
they were probably bent cold and nobody suspected there were stresses 
set up. 

Mr. Tuomas. How will you protect yourself this time? 

Mr. Dominy. We are taking the stone down and putting in all new 
anchors. 

Mr. Tuomas. How will you protect yourself against faulty steel 
anchors ¢ 

Mr. Dominy. We have developed a new anchor which is a flat piece 
of stainless steel that has a notch in it. 

Mr. Tuomas. The only thing you will have to buy is a few steel 
hooks? 

Mr. Domtny. We have a lot of stone to buy, sir, because a lot of it 
is broken beyond use, probably 25 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long has the building been up? 

Mr. Tuomas. Twenty-two years. 

Mr. Hourzciaw. It was occupied in 1938. Construction began in 
1936. 

Mr. Kirwan. What guarantee will you have that the steel is OK? 

Mr. Domtny. We have been doing pieces of the building on a 
piecemeal basis. We have done a little bit of work in places that were 
really hazardous, and through this experimentation we have developed 
new techniques for holding the stone in place. 

Mr. Kirwan. If Henry Ford bought some steel from a steel cor- 
poration it would have to hold up. What does the Government do 
to see that the steel is up to standard? Maybe it is faulty. I am 
only guessing on it. 

Mr. Troomas. Have you taken it to the Bureau of Standards and 
had it tested ? 

Mr. Domtny. The existing steel ? 

Mr. Tromas. No, what you are going to buy now. 

Pre Kirwan. What do we do to protect ourselves that the steel is 
. Mr. Domrny. For one thing, from an engineering standpoint the 
newly developed anchor we have is a flat piece of soft stainless steel. 

Mr. Krrwan. We had two Liberty boats that broke in two and sank 
at the dock. The chemist testified thev tested the steel and found it 
faulty, but the jury acquitted those people 

Mr. Dominy. I would certainly say your suggestion is good and 
before we did the job we would have it tested. 

Mr. Krrwan. It would not hurt to have it tested. We have the 
Bureau of Standards out there. 

Mr. Tuomas. By all means they ought to test it. 

Mr. Patmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Any questions ? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Fripay, June 10, 1960, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Bureau or Prisons 
WITNESS 
MYRL ALEXANDER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Surrort or U.S. Prisoners 


Program and financing 
































1960 pres- 1960 revised 
ently avail- estimate Increase 
able 
Program by activities: Care of U.S. prisoners in non-Federal 
institutions (total costs-obligations) ............-...-.------ $3, 100, 000 $3, 300, 000 $200, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) --...-- 3, 100, 000 3, 300, 000 200, 000 
Object classification 
1960 pres- 1960 revised 
ently avail- estimate Increase 
able 
07 Other contractual services................-..----..-------- $3, 080, 500 $3, 280, 500 $200, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -_............- ee 17, 000 je A RRR Ee Sl 
me ee ea: 4 2, 500 f 3 eS ees 
ON SND air inn bs cranks sii ecxcincesessenstnies 3, 100, 000 3, 300, 000 200, 000 














Mr. Rooney. The next item is also contained in House Document 
400. It is for the Federal prisons system of the Department of Justice. 
It is entitled “Support of U.S. Prisoners,” and it is in the amount of 


$200,000 additional. 


We shall at this point insert in the record the white page of the set 


of justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OR DIVISION: BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Support of U.S. prisoners, 1960 


pe ger shen Cena e Fee Sena: Ae fers ene si ae 
Obligations to Feb. 29, 1960__........-..-.--._-----.-.--.-..-- 


Expenditures to Feb. 29, 1960__.___-...----------------------- 


Budget estimate next fiscal year__._.____._.__--_-------------------- 


Request for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1960__.._.__-___---------------- 


Employment : 


Average number current, appropriation__._..___._._-----------. ~--------- 
Number involved tiie ete Ge nna oic ccc ccctiencincnscnacwans ae 
ACtGE] GMPIOP MON. n occ dnenccnes cases eee 


BT. 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 





The support of U.S. prisoners appropriation is used to pay the costs of holding 
Federal prisoners in local or State jails. A $200,000 supplemental is requested 
to meet an increase in jail days and per capita costs. The present amount appro- 
priated is $3,100,000. The supplemental will make a total of $3,300,000 available. 

The expenditures from this appropriation depend on the number of prisoners 
detained in various non-Federal institutions, average length of stay, and the 
unit cost paid per day. Contracts for the cost of caring for Federal prisoners 
are in effect with some 680 city, State, and county institutions. Man-days 
through January 31 in 1960 have been 673,363, as compared with $662,000 in 
1959. The per capita daily cost has averaged $2.69 as compared to $2.62 in 
1959. Actual man-days in 1959 were 1,145,772; man-days for 1960 are now 
estimated at 1,185,500. A modest decline has occurred in the number of man- 
days in most areas of the country. This has been offset, however, by substan- 
tial increases in the District of Columbia and Alaska. The situation in Alaska 
is due to the closing of several small Federal jails and the assignment of prisoners 
to municipal jails. Both areas have relatively high rates since the District of 
Columbia is $3.75 and Alaska is $6.50 per man-day. It is expected that further 
increases over 1959 will occur in these hgh-rate areas. 


Mr. Rooney. Has the situation changed to any extent since the 
submission of your request on May 6 so that a reduction could be made? 

Mr. Atexanver. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. The situation is just as 
submitted at that time. 

Mr. Roonry. If this money were not used for the purpose of paying 
local jails for support of U.S. prisoners, would it revert to the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Atexanver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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WITNESSES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


PHILIP A. RAY, UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
BRADLEY FISK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE (INTER- 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 


Fray, JUNE 10, 1960. 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT’s SpecIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE (ADMIN- 


ISTRATION) 


OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 
WALTER 8S. SHAFER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIRS 


E. PAUL HAWK, DIRECTOR OF THE TRADE MISSIONS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF TRADE PROMOTIONS 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


ABBOTT WASHBURN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 























Presently Revised Difference 
available, estimate, (+ or —) 
1961 1961 
Program by activities: 
1. Trade fairs and exhibitions._......................--.-- $5, 390, 000 $6, 376, 800 -+$986, 800 
2. Artistic and athletic presentations. ....................- , 950, 000 , 950, 000 |... 
FEE I censredentinynnenaiachendaitedanantical 8, 340, 000 9, 326, 800 +986, 800 
Financing: 
Appropriation available in prior year. .-.................-- 135, 000 135,000 |........-..... 
Unobligated balance brought forward...................-- —500, 000 —500, 000 j..-..-.--- 2... 
Recovery of prior year obligations....................-.... —50, 000 —650, 000 |.............. 
Unobligated balance carried forward................-..--- 675, 000 Ck 4 ia SI 
Appropriation (new obligational authority). ............ 8, 600, 000 9, 586, 800 +986, 800 
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Object classification 




















Presently Revised | Difference 
| available, | estimate, | (+ or —) 
1961 1961 
| as 
Total number of permanent positions__-__................-..- 161 | 181 | +20 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.____.__.....___.__- 2 | 3 | +] 
Average number of all employees _------....-.-----.----- ne 158 174 | +16 
Number of employees at end of year____....-_---. | eRe. Sy .| 161 181 | +20 
01 Personal services: | 

Permanent post}iems. ~~... 2... eel. “61, 304) MG $1, 329, 119 +$114, 974 
Positions other than permanent .._____. pio ieee 25, 000 35, 000 +10, 000 
Se SO. one cn nce eeen enone 24, 805 | 25, 271 +466 
SSS ELE - 1,263,950 | 1, 389, 396 +125, 440 
02 Travel.......... os 829. 050 | 998, 850 +169, 800 
03 Transportation of things.._............._...__.. ' 435, 850 | 492, 950 | +57, 100 
04 Communication services Sa. ape lig at 112, 450 | 118, 150 | +5, 700 
05 Rents and utility services.________.- OO. eR) i ny He 290, 100 323, 400 +33, 300 
05. reetier ame semenanetion.. .. 5. be os acne ee 59, 800 75, 800 +16, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _______.______-- wii rast 2, 255, 868 2, 684, 618 +428, 750 
08 Supplies and materials_- i eee | 139, 550 172, 300 +82, 750 
PS EEE ee oe : : 162, 750 273, 250 +110, 500 
It Grants, subsidies, and contributions___.__._____- ak 2, 787, 232 2, 794, 652 7, 420 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities RE 206 pF err = 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments._____._............---.- 3, 200 3, 240 +40 
RORGl OWUNPOEIOMO. 88 ss sis oe ~~ 505452 c- sacecaty or OT, OD 9, 326, 800 +986, 800 














Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order? 

We have with us this morning the Department of Commerce and its 
very able and efficient officers and statf. We notice Secretary Mueller 
cannot be with us today. He was nice enough to come over yesterday. 
Tell him we are sorry he could not divide himself into two parts and 
be in the same place at the same time today. 

Does anyone have a statement for us / 

Mr. Ray. First, I want to say the Secretary is very disappointed 
that he cannot be here with you today. He is very anxious about 
these activities and very enthusiastic about this export expansion 
activity. 

Mr. Tomas. Off the record. 

{ Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. TxHomas. Your request for $986,800 is contained in Tlouse 
Document 400, I believe. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to place in the 
record two formal statements which Secretary Mueller had intended 
to present to you this morning: The first one, statement of Secretary 
of Commerce before the House Appropriations Committee, Special 
Subcommittee on Deficiencies, relates to the program of export ex- 
pansion which is our chief purpose in appearing before you this morn- 
ing, and as to which I would like to add some observations. 

3efore doing that, however, I would also like to place in the record 
the second of the Secretary’s statements which relates to the proposed 
supplementary appropriations with regard to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Weather Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 














! 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FREDERICK H. MUELLER 
EXPORT EXPANSION PROGRAM 


It is my privilege to appear before you in support of a supplemental budget 
request for fiscal 1961 to implement the President's export expansion program, 
which was submitted to the Congress in a message from the President on March 
17, 1960. The President said: 

“* * * We should improve the numerous Government services now available 
to business firms and especially useful to our smaller producers. These services 
have been available all along, but we must infuse them with a new purpose 
and strengthen them with additional resources.” 

The reaction of the business community to this message and to the published 
accounts of the new export program has been a nationwide demonstration of 
great new interest. A growing volume of requests is coming to the Commerce 
Department for more information on oversea sales possibilities and for more 
specialized and practical advice on how to enter specific foreign markets. Grati- 
fying is the fact that small- and medium-size businesses, in particular, are show- 
ing much more interest than before. 

Demands are growing beyond the capacity of current facilities to supply. 
The need for additional services is more than ever apparent. For this reason 
we feel it is our responsibility to submit to this Congress additional budgetary 
needs contained in a supplemental for fiscal 1961. 

By the fall of 1959 it was abundantly clear that the United States was rapidly 
losing its favorable surplus in international trade. A deficit of approximately 
$3% billion in our international accounts was only one indication of this 
situation. A detailed analysis of the accounts indicated that, while the deficit 
might be partially corrected in the near future, the long term view presents 
challenges which must be faced. These conclusions have not been based only 
on Statistics. 

I personally, and many members of my staff have talked to hundreds of U.S. 
businessmen individually and in groups. As Secretary of Commerce, I have 
traveled to many foreign countries. Not only have I discussed trade problems 
with the heads of foreign nations, but of equal importance American businessmen 
abroad who take full advantage of foreign trade opportunities. 

Two primary factors underscore the threat to American foreign trade. 

By 1959 the productive capacity of the industrial countries had been fully 
restored from the destruction of World War IT. In many cases their equip- 
ment has been modernized and is fully as efficient as our own. Ten years ago 
these countries were eager buyers of the many products which only the United 
States could produce. Our exports were limited largely by the dollar shortage 
in other countries. Today these countries are not only meeting many of their 
own needs but are our competitors in all markets of the world. 

Other countries have traditionally relied heavily on international trade to 
support their economies. For this reason their businessmen are experienced 
in exploiting foreign markets, are familiar with the complicated field of foreign 
trade, understand fully the special conditions in each market, and are skillful 
in selling under varied and often difficult circumstances. 

U.S. businessmen have not competed as energetically in world trade as they 
have in the larger domestic market. Under present world competition it is going 
to take all of the ability, initiative, and energy of American businessmen to re- 
gain and expand our markets. Otherwise we will be faced with an increasingly 
unmanageable deficit in our international accounts. We must, over reasonable 
periods of time, keep our income and payments in balance or we can quickly 
endanger our international leadership and adversely affect our domestic 
economy. 

It would, in my opinion, be fatal to attempt to balance our accounts by de- 
creasing our oversea commitments or by cutting back on our imports. In par- 
ticular, unreasonable import restrictions could start a downward spiral in 
world trade. Other countries would be compelled to take corresponding action. 
Past efforts to obtain tariff reductions and removal of trade restrictions would 
prove wasted. Trade between the free world countries could well dry up. 
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On the contrary, if we balance our accounts by increasing exports and travel 
to the United States we will move into higher and higher levels of world trade. 
Both labor and management progressively will realize greater employment and 
profits. 

I am convinced there are sound reasons for believing that American industry 
can increase its exports and do so profitably. 

The present availability of dollars in many areas of the world will permit 
foreign countries to buy from us. Already many restrictions and limitations 
against imports of dollar goods have been removed. We are confident that this 
trend will continue, and we will continue to press foreign countries to eliminate 
remaining restrictions. 

Developing countries will continue to grow and to prosper. Today they offer 
sizable markets for our manufactured goods. Opportunities for growth are 
practically unlimited. 

We have a great mass of evidence from many countries which indicates that 
our reputation for quality, design, and service are on the side of the American 
producer. Our products are respected and their superior value is recognized. 
In addition, we are spending billions in research and development of new prod- 
ucts which should find ready markets abroad. This means that American 
salesmen, if they take the time to demonstrate better quality, can make sales 
at higher initial prices. Many of our potential customers understand or can be 
shown that the ultimate cost may be below that of our competitors. 

In addition to improving our trade balance by increasing exports of U.S. 
products, we also believe that our receipts from travel to the United States by 
foreign citizens can be substantially increased. The present deficit in the travel 
account of approximately $1 billion a year represents over one-fourth of our net 
imbalance of international payments. The program to expand travel to the 
United States, proclaimed by the President, “Visit U.S.A. 1960,” should be ex- 
tended and enlarged. Since dollars are available in foreign countries, their 
citizens must be shown the advantages of visiting the United States and assisted 
in making the necessary arrangements. 

We have concluded that it should be the policy of both the executive and 
legislative branches of Government that it is in the national interest to ex- 
pand exports from and travel to the United States. We also are convinced that 
this will be done by private business at a profit if appropriate assistance is given 
by the Government. 

The supplemental budget request before you for 1961 will enable the Govern- 
ment to perform two major functions. 

First, we have an obligation to inform business of the importance to the 
prosperity of our country of increased international trade. We must point out 
to them the profit opportunities and do everything in our power to persuade 
manufacturers, particularly those of medium and small size, that they can 
protitably enter the international trade field and at the same time serve our 
country. We cannot expand exports significantly enough by reliance upon the 
relatively few, mostly larger, American companies now engaged in such trade. 

At the suggestion of the President, I have appointed a five-man committee 
to advise me on how American business can best be informed of the importance 
of entering foreign trade. 

The committee is meeting regularly with me and other officials and has made 
Several important recommendations. At their suggestion we have organized 
33 regional trade expansion committees—1 in each of our field office areas. 
These committees made up of approximately 10 active and knowledgeable busi- 
nessmen, civil leaders, and educators are holding regular meetings. They are 
enlisting the active support of existing national and local business and civil 
groups such as chambers of commerce, trade associations, foreign export groups, 
banks, and manufacturers associations, and are advisory to me on ways and 
means to achieve the objectives of the program. 

U.S. embassies abroad have been asked to arrange groups of American 
businessmen in foreign countries to advise and assist American companies to 
export. Several groups have already been set up. 

The second important element of the program is to strengthen the multitude 
of services which the businessman needs from the Government if he is to engage 
in the difficult and complicated area of exporting. These services are essen- 
tial for both the experienced and inexperienced foreign trader, who have no 
practical way of obtaining the necessary information upon which to base deci- 
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sions except through the information collected and made available by the State 
and Commerce Departments. 

The program has been thoroughly coordinated and I want to assure you that 
the development of the program in both State and Commerce has been closely 
phased so that our growth is in step. 

Throughout the entire period of the program’s development we have been in 
constant touch with the business community and will continue to ask for and 
utilize their advice and assistance at all times in the future. 

We, in the executive branch, do not look on these plans as a solidified final 
document. Our experience and the experience of businessmen will dictate 
modifications as we move along. 

I, personally, have followed closely the developments of the program, looking 
at the problem as an experienced businessman and as a Government official. 
I am convinced that this program presents an economical and hard-hitting 
attack which can bring greatly increased prosperity to our country and balance 
our international accounts. 

House Document No. 403 contains supplemental budget requests for three 
Commerce bureaus, i.e., the Bureau of the Census, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and the Weather Bureau, for the following purposes. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


An additional $300,000 is needed in fiscal 1961 because of an increase in the 
foreign trade statistics workload which did not fully manifest itself until after 
our budget estimates for 1961 had been prepared. The last time we had an in- 
crease in appropriations because of an increase in the volume of trade was in 
fiseal 1957, after we had attempted to solve an additional workload problem with- 
out additional money by reducing the amount of information to be published. 
Since 1957, although imports have been increasing steadily each year, we were 
able to maintain a money balance, because exports dropped in 1958 and again 
in 1959. However, at the beginning of fiscal 1960, exports turned back upward. 
We are now faced with the extra work in both exports and imports. 

The only alternative to the additional appropriation would be to again reduce 
the level of service. We do not believe this is acceptable either to the Govern- 
ment or the general public. The Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, who is jointly responsible under the law for the content of the sta- 
tistics on imports, has written us of his deep concern about any potential cur- 
tailment in import statistics, and has offered to appear before this committee, 
to explain more fully how essential the detailed statistics are to the work of the 
Commission, if it appears necessary or desirable to do so. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The supplemental request of $95,000 for the Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
necessary to provide for an increase in wage rates approved March 6, 1960, for 
vessel employees of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The increase in wage rates 
is based on section 202(8) of Classification Act of 1949, as amended, which ex- 
empts from schedule of that act “Officers and members of crews of vessels, whose 
compensation shall be fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is con- 
sistent with the public interest in accordance with prevailing rates and practices 
in the maritime industry.” 

Accordingly, a compensation plan was adopted as a basis for determining rates 
of pay and related practices for all vessel employees of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

The request of $95,000 reflects a 4’4 percent increase for crew members of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey comparable to increase granted merchant seamen 
effective January 1, 1960. 

The need for adjustment of existing pay scales of crews of vessels was not 
known at the time the regular budget estimates for fiscal 1961 were presented 
to the Congress. 

WEATHER BUREAU 


The Department’s supplemental budget estimates include an amount of $200,000 
for the Weather Bureau. Of this amount $78,000 represents the financing of 
an upper-air observation station on Majuro in the Pacific which in the past has 
been financed by the Department of Defense. Reimbursable support will termi- 
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nate on June 30, 1960, and continued operation of this station is essential in 
view of pending curtailment of Air Force weather reconnaissance in the Pacific. 
The amount of $86,000 is requested to cover a mandatory increase in minimum 
pay rates for certain scientists in grades GS-5 and GS-7 and the balance of 
$36,000 is required for archiving pictures being received from TIROS I at the 
rate of 4,000 per week. 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are more or less automatic pay increases and 
processing data. There is nothing too new about those. 


Export Exranston ProcrRAM 


Mr. Ray. We would like the opportunity to develop the particular 
areas involved in the logical manner. 

In view of the demand on the time of the committee, I would like 
to state in a succinct way some of the things that motivated us over 
the last several months, what we did about it, and how we visualize 
this program before coming to the more detailed justifications con- 
tained in the supplemental applications. 

A few of the os to which I may refer do not have direct budget- 
ary application for Commerce, but they are nevertheless key elements 
in the program upon which our budget is predicated. 

First, I would like to sum up the environmental factors which seem 
to us to dictate the inauguration of a new, vigorous, long-term national 
export expansion program at levels of effort by business and Govern- 
ment far above those heretofore sustained. 

In the first place, we have a completely new situation abroad, a 
complex of factors adding up to a totally new picture in our mind. 

For example, the industrial nations of the free world have now 
clearly emerged from the postwar era of devastation and reconstruc- 
tion. Their currencies are strong and fully convertible. Their bal- 
ance of payments are favorable. Their plant is relatively new. Their 
costs and prices are highly competitive. They offer formidable com- 
petition, not only in this market and their markets, but also all third 
country markets in the world. On the other hand, there are offsetting 
factors which motivate us: New consumer prosperity; millions of 
people with discretionary money to spend. 

Hence, new market opportunities not being availed of by America; 
a substantial reduction in the past year and promise of more to come 
of arbitrary restrictions against dollar imports, providing still more 
potential markets for U.S. goods; and thirdly, and I think most im- 

ortant, a favorable low base from which to commence a new effort 
in this field. By a low base, I mean the United States has not been 
an ernest country. Our commerce has been done essentially 
over the years in one way or the other to serve the evident or apparent 
demand. 
MAGNITUDE OF U.S. EXPORTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Is that an exact, accurate statement, Mr. Secretary ? 
Our exports have been running for years and years $8 billion to $10 
billion. We must be pretty much export-minded. 

Mr. Ray. It is large in volume, but it is very low in percent of our 
national production. I think last year our total exports were approx- 
imately 6 percent of our production, whereas almost any other indus- 
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trial nation in the world is exporting in the region of 25 to 35 percent 
of its domestic production. 

Mr. Tomas. What you are saying is most of our exports have been 
in several fields, and the field you are interested in is adding more 
fields. 

Mr. Ray. We do not know how many people are engaged in exports, 
but compared to the potential of American businesses that can e1 
in exports, it is very, very small. What we are seeking to do is to 
reach the smaller and medium businessman who has not had an ex- 
port facility, an export division, has not been able to send his people 
overseas. 

Mr. THomas. How does the classification break itself down between 
unrefined agricultural production and finished nonagricultural prod- 
ucts ? 

Mr. Ray. Basically our largest area of exports, by quite a bit, is our 
merchandise machinery export picture. This is where we place our 
great emphasis. This is where our technology is strongest, where we 
have more new products coming into the market. 

Mr. Tuomas. The agricultural field runs it a close second. 

Mr. Ray. I would be happy to give you the exact figures for the last 
2 or 3 years. I think it is in the relation of about three for agricul- 
tural commodities and five for finished products. 

There is a favorable factor in the emerging countries of the world. 
There is a worldwide demand for capital and developmental goods. 
Some producer is going to sell those goods, and there is a struggle 
between the industrial nations of the world for an important com- 
mercial position in those markets. 

Finally, it is not a large commercial factor now, but it is prominent 
in our mind—the economic offensive of the Soviet bloc, its attempt to 
capture these markets by barter, by any potential means. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Secondly, we are deeply concerned about our balance of payments 
situation, in which our balance of merchandise trade is he 5 the 
most significant element. Our export surplus must for some years to 
come contribute importantly to financing our military expenditures 
overseas, our net travel loss and other necessary outlays. 

Incidentally, these considerations are very clearly set forth, Mr. 
Chairman, in a recently issued publication of the Library of Congress 
concerning our balance of payments, the need for greater exports, and 
it is in the record of this hea but we would offer it if you wish to 
have it in this record. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not think it would be amiss to insert it in the 
record. How long is it? 

Mr. Ray. About two and a half pages of Congressional Record fine 

rint. 
4 Mr. Tuomas. We might get Secretary Anderson’s statement of 
about a year ago and insert it also because it was concise. Submit both 
to us. 
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(The statements follow :) 


Exports, Imports, AND THE U.S. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SUMMARY 


The balance of international payments is nothing more than a two-sided state- 
ment showing the number of dollars entering, and the number leaving, the 
country for stated reasons over a given period of time. It should not be confused 
with the narrower concept of the balance of trade, or the more fundamental 
concept of a balance sheet of the Nation’s economy. The fact that the United 
States currently has an excess of international dollar payments over receipts 
does not mean that its economy has become weak. On the contrary, it is stronger 
than ever. 

The large increase in the excess of payments over receipts has resulted from 
the continued payment of between $4 and $5 billion a year to maintain the U.S. 
Military Establishment abroad and to pay for nonmilitary foreign aid, a large 
increase in U.S. foreign investment, and the fact that the economies of Western 
Europe and Japan have recovered from the war. For the first time those coun- 
tries are able to compete in the world markets. Because of weakness in their 
reserve positions they have chosen to spend a large proportion of their dollar 
surpluses to build up their monetary and banking reserves. They have been 
doing this by accumulating dollar balances in the United States and, to a certain 
extent, by increasing their gold holdings. At what point they will stop building 
up the reserves and begin buying larger quantities of U.S. exports depends on 
relative prices, interest rates, national monetary policies and, above all else, 
relative inflation in their own countries and in the United States. 

As long as the leading countries of the world were operating under the inter- 
national free gold standard they were not conscious of any balance of payments 
problem because payments and receipts could not get far out of line with each 
other. Today, however, the correctives of the free gold standard are no longer 
operative and countries intervene whenever their international payments greatly 
exceed receipts. 

Exports and imports of goods and services account for the great bulk of the 
international movement of dollars into, and out of, the United States. Although 
the United States has had an annual adverse balance in its international pay- 
ments ever since 1950, it did not become large enough to occasion concern until 
1958 when it suddenly increased from around $1.5 billion to $3.4 billion. 

Two unilateral payment accounts—accounts that represent the payment of 
dollars without the direct receipt of anything in return—are the cost of main- 
taining the U.S. Military Establishment abroad and nonmilitary foreign aid that 
is given in dollars. In recent years the former has been increasing, while the 
latter has been decreasing. Together, they have been fairly constant, at between 
$4 and $5 billion per year. 

It would be misleading to compare changes in the U.S. balance of international 
payments in 1958 or 1959 with 1957 or 1956 because of the Suez crisis that 
occurred in the autumn of 1956. That crisis occasioned such an abnormal in- 
crease in U.S. exports that in 1957 the excess of exports over imports reached 
a high point of $6.5 billion compared with the more normal excess in the years 
immediately preceding the crisis of about $3 billion. In 1958 the favorable 
trade balance receded to the more normal figure of $3.5 billion. In 1959, how- 
ever, it narrowed to approximately $1 billion. 

The most appropriate years for comparison are 1953-55 and 1958-59. The in- 
crease in the adverse balance of payments between 1954 and 1958 can be accounted 
for by increased capital outflow alone, while about 60 percent of the increase in 
the adverse balance in 1959 was caused by the narrowing of the favorable trade 
surplus and about one-third by the outflow of capital. 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 


U.S. exports increased only slightly less than the gross national product be- 
tween 1950 and 1959. There were two big bulges in exports, the first in 1951 
during the Korean war and the second in 1956-57 following the Suez crisis. The 
excess of merchandise exports over merchandise imports was actually greater in 
rea an in 1955. Most of the narrowing of the export surplus did not occur 
until 1959. 
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Between 1954-55 and 1959 (first 7 months) U.S. exports increased 20 percent, 
compared with an increase in gross national product of 29 percent. Most of the 
failure of exports to increase by as much as the gross national product can be 
accounted for by the falling off in the exports of raw cotton and iron and steel 
mill products. Most of the other decreases in exports, including cotton manu- 
factures, nonferrous metals, civilian aircraft, petroleum, and dairy products, were 
offset by increases including industrial machinery, grains and grain preparations, 
chemical specialties, rubber products, oilseed and oils, industrial chemicals, radio 
and television apparatus, and office machinery. 

Exports as a whole in 1959 were still higher than exports in 1954-55 by $2.4 
million. 

MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 


Although imports of certain consumer goods, such as automobiles and glass 
products, have increased greatly since 1954-55, total imports have increased by 
37 percent, or 8 percentage points more than the increase in gross national 

roduct. 

. If the increased imports of automobiles alone are omitted from the picture 
the increase in imports is 30 percent, a rate only slightly higher than the increase 
in gross national product (29 percent). Except for automobiles, most of the 
increased imports in excess of the increase in gross national product have been 
offset by decreases in other lines. There have been substantial decreases in 
imports of coffee, copper, cocoa, ferroalloys, tin, wool, grains and feeds, and 
nickel. However, there have been important changes in the composition of im- 
ports. Imports of foodstuffs and beverages have fallen off, largely because of 
the big drop in the price of coffee. Other important declines have been in copper, 
tin, wool, grains and feeds, nickel, and sisal. The principal increases have been 
in petroleum, iron ore, aluminum, and bauxite. 

Imports of semiprocessed materials show a substantial increase, principally 
because of increased imports of certain iron and steel mill products. Imports of 
consumer manufactured goods, particularly automobiles, have been increasing. 

On balance, there is little evidence to support the assertion that the United 
States is “pricing itself out of world markets” in any general sense. The decline 
in the merchandise export surplus between 1954-55 and 1959 can be accounted 
for by the increased imports of automobiles and petroleum, together with the 
decreased exports of raw cotton. Generally speaking, increased imports have 
been more significant than decreased exports in the narrowing of the merchan- 
dise export surplus. 

CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


From 1951 to 1955 the inflow of earnings on U.S. investments abroad, together 
with the inflow of new foreign capital, exceeded the outflow of new U.S. foreign 
investment and payments of earnings on existing foreign investments in the 
United States by as much as $1 billion a year. Since 1956, however, the net 
outflow of dollars on account of new investment and earnings on existing invest- 
ment has exceeded the inflow by as much as $1.5 billion a year. The largest 
part of the earnings received from U.S. investments abroad have been earnings 
on direct investment. Such investment has been increasing in recent years 
largely ‘because of the formation of the European Common Market and the 
European Free Trade Association, which have provided inducements for U.S. 
capital to establish production facilities within those free trade areas. 

It is still too early to know whether the United States is entering a new phase 
in its international financial position. If there is to be a substantial and per- 
sistent increase in the net improvement of U.S. capital abroad it is to be expected 
that there will be a changed relationship between exports and imports, with the 
latter eventually expanding, relative to the former. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS AND DOLLAR BALANCES 


The widening of the international payments deficit of the United States in 
1958 and 1959 was accompanied by the loss of over $3 billion of monetary gold. 
Nevertheless, the United States still has ample gold reserves, even above the 25 
percent legal minimum reserve against outstanding Federal Reserve notes and 
deposits. The United States still has over half the world’s total monetary gold 
and foreign withdrawal of gold was considerably smaller in 1959 than in 1958. 
It is significant that the countries of Western Europe not only have slowed 
down their acquisition of gold, as they have succeeded in building up their own 
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gold reserves, but that they have not withdrawn dollars. In fact, even while 
withdrawing gold, they have been adding substantially to their dollar reserves 
in U.S. banks, thereby demonstrating continued confidence in the U.S. dollar. 


AREAS IN WHICH ACTION HAS BEEN PROPOSED 


Some of the remedies that have been proposed to decrease the deficit in the 
balance of international payments would involve major changes in foreign 
policy. Since the balance of payments deficit is a superficial phenomenon, 
relative to foreign policy, it would seem short-sighted to allow important fea- 
tures of the latter to be scrapped merely for the sake of balance in the former. 
The maintenance of the U.S. military establishment overseas and the rendering 
of nonmilitary foreign aid either are essential to U.S. foreign policy, or they 
are not. If they are essential, they should not be abandoned merely for bal- 
ance of payments reasons. 

The same reasoning applies to restrictions against merchandise imports and 
the subsidization of exports, in view of the expressed liberal foreign trade policy 
of the United States. 

Devaluation of the dollar would be evidence of a major departure from the 
policy of maintaining the dollar as an important international reserve currency, 
and could lead to disastrous competitive devaluation. 

Among proposals that have been made that, for the most part, seem consistent 
with existing U.S. foreign policy objectives, are the following: 

A. That payments “in kind” be substituted, wherever possbile, for unilateral 
transfers, particularly for nonmilitary foreign aid and for the support of the 
U.S. military establishment abroad. 

B. That the United States ask the Western European countries to assume 
a larger proportion of the cost of foreign aid to underdeveloped countries and 
of the cost of the common defense of the free world. 

C. With respect to gold and the international payments system— 

1. That assurance be given to other countries that the United States will 
maintain the price of gold at $35 per ounce, either by Presidential pronounce- 
ment or a declaration of Congress. 

2. That the present 25 percent legal minimum gold reserve requirement 
against Federal Reserve notes and deposits be reduced, or eliminated, so as to 
free almost $12 billion of gold for the settlement of international accounts. 

3. That steps be taken to establish an international reserve bank to serve 
the countries of the Atlantic Community or, alternatively, that the International 
Monetary Fund be expanded to perform this function for its entire membership. 

D. That U.S. industry do a better job in exporting, with respect to selling 
methods, market research, product styling, etc., and that efforts to liberalize 
international trade not be further throttled. 

E. That inflation not be permitted to get out of hand. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The fact that the United States has an adverse balance in its international 
payments is not a cause for alarm, as far as the basic economic strength of the 
country is concerned. However, it does present a problem with respect to gold 
and confidence in the dollar that cannot be ignored. 

There is danger that solutions will be applied that go far beyond the area 
of money and finance, in which the problem lies, into the area of foreign policy. 
In particular, there is danger that the objectives of foreign policy may be sac- 
rificed, unintentionally, because of preoccupation with the relatively superficial 
problem of maintaining balance between international monetary payments and 
receipts. 

The balance of payments problem consists of two parts, the first, an explana- 
tion of what is happening with respect to the flow of dollars into, and out of 
the country, and the second an explanation of why receipts have failed to in- 
crease to balance the increased dollar outflow. Credit money (as opposed to the 
precious metals) is of ultimate value only in the country that issues it and 
there is an inexorable tendency for money to return to its home base. Thus. 
U.S. dollars tend to return to the United States, British pounds sterling tend to 
return to Great Britain, and so on. 

An analysis of international dollar payments and receipts, in and of itself, 
does not constitute an explanation of why receipts are lagging behind pay- 
ments. Under the old free gold standard, the unimpeded international move- 
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ment of gold would have brought about adjustment of prices between countries, 
thereby effecting balance in international payments fairly quickly. In the ab- 
sence of an automatic adjustment mechanism, there is in almost every country 
fear that the adjustment of its economy to the economies of other countries 
will have deflationary effects which all are loathe to face. 

After World War II European countries were unable to generate sufficient ex- 
ports to balance the aid payments that the United States was making to them 
under the Marshall plan. Indeed, it was because Europe lacked capacity that 
the Marshall plan was necessary in the first place. The monetary reserve posi- 
tions of the European countries were weak and it was necessary for them to 
acquire gold or to build up their dollar balances in the United States. The 
fact that the United States maintained parity between the dollar and gold made 
it a matter of indifference to them whether they accumulated gold or dollar 
balances. The dollar had become the world’s major international reserve cur- 
rency. 

All through the period of the dollar shortage, the United States was in- 
curring a deficit in its balance of payments at the rate of about $1.5 billion 
a year, the amount by which other countries were increasing their dollar re- 
serves. Unilateral dollar payments by the United States, for maintenance of 
its Military Establishment abroad and for nonmilitary grant aid, remained 
fairly constant throughout the 1949-59 decade at $4—$5 billion a year. 

By 1958 the countries of Western Europe and Japan had become competitive 
in world markets and they were able to generate exports in volume. Accord- 
ing to the theory of economic adjustment the steady unilateral outflow of dol- 
lars from the United States should have stimulated a return of dollars in the 
form of demand for U.S. exports. Merchandise exports, in fact, did increase, 
relative to merchandise imports between 1950 and 1958°to the extent of 63 
percent, compared with an increase of 44 percent in merchandise imports. 
Because of the sharp increase in imports in 1959, however, the increase in ex- 
ports and imports in the 1950-59 period were 60 percent and 69 percent, re- 
spectively. 
mt services and merchandise trade are considered together, dollar receipts in 
the period 1950-58 including interest and other earnings—on foreign invest- 
ment increased 69 percent, compared with an increase on the payments side 
of only 54 percent.’ Thus, until 1958 there was a tendency for dollar receipts 
on current account to increase more rapidly than dollar payments. 

However, the increase was not substantial enough to offset the unilateral 
transfers of approximately $5 billion a year, together with the large increase in 
U.S. foreign investment after 1955. The excess of dollar payments over dollar 
receipts loomed large in 1958 and 1959 because other countries did not spend 
enough dollars for U.S. merchandise and services. Instead, they chose to add to 
their monetary reserves in the form of dollar balances and, in 1958 as in 1953, 
to replenish their gold holdings. Commodity prices, interest rates, and national 
monetary policies all played a role. In 1959 they chose to curtail purchases of 
gold and again to add to their dollar balances. 

Dollars have been returning to the United States, but not in the form of con- 
centrated demand for U.S. merchandise and services. When it will become 
profitable for foreign holders of dollars to increase their purchases of U.S. 
merchandise remains to be seen. In large measure, it will depend on U.S. 
prices, relative to prices abroad. For this reason, among others, it is essential 
that inflation be restrained. 

Although there is little evidence that the United States is being priced out of 
world markets, in any general sense, it is true that exports have not been in- 
creasing as rapidly as they should in view of the continued unilateral export 
of dollars. It is evident, furthermore, that national agricultural policy, particu- 
larly with respect t6 cotton, has had the effect of impeding U.S. exports at a 
time when foreign manufacturing industry has been becoming more competitive. 
As long as U.S. foreign policy calls for the unilateral outflow of $4 to $5 billion 
a year, it is essential that exports increase. 

It is difficult to know to what extent it is safe to rely on the broad forces of 
economic adjustment. The increase of exports relative to imports in the fourth 
quarter of 1959 is encouraging in this regard and may signify that the forces 
of adjustment are already well underway. 


1 Because of the narrowing of the export trade surplus in 1959, dollar receipts on cur- 
rent account increased 66 percent, compared with an increase of 78 percent in dollar 
payments in the 1950—59 period. 
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If it is decided that the forces of economic adjustment are too sluggish, a 
further question arises as to whether intervention should try to assist the 
economic forces to adjust, or whether it should prevent them from doing so. 
Proposed solutions run all the way from those that would be inconsistent with 
major foreign policy objectives, such as severe cutbacks in the U.S. Military Estab- 
lishment abroad and in foreign aid, to those that would assist the forces of 
adjustment within the framework of existing foreign policy, such as the en- 
couragement of better exporting methods and procedures. 


AREAS IN WHICH ACTION HAS BEEN PROPOSED 


A. The substitution, wherever feasible, of payments “in kind” for unilateral 
dollar transfers: Since what is of concern is the excess of international dollar 
payments over receipts, a logical solution would be to substitute nondollar pay- 
ments for dollar payments, wherever possible. The excess of payments over 
receipts does not signify any economic or financial incapacity within the United 
States. The close to $5 billion that is being paid abroad currently to maintain 
our oversea Military Establishment and for nonmilitary foreign aid exert no 
great strain on the country’s domestic economy. 

It would seem logical to substitute payments “in kind” for dollar payments 
to cover part of the cost of maintaining our troops and military installations 
abroad. It might even be feasible to persuade American oversea military per- 
sonnel to accept part of their compensation, including a small premium, in the 
form of savings certificates that could be spent only in the United States. 

No one seems to know how much of the $1.5 billion of nonmilitary grant aid 
is in the form of dollars. Offshore procurement, which in fiscal 1959 accounted 
for $500 million, clearly necessitates the use of dollars. Even some of the aid 
that is given in the form of surplus agricultural commodities involves dollars. 
The best available estimates indicate that approximately one-half of the $1.5 
billion involves the transfer of dollars. It does not seem unreasonable to antic- 
ipate that perhaps $1 billion of the $5 billion now being spent to support the 
U.S. Military Establishment abroad and as nonmilitary grant aid, together, 
could be transferred from the “dollar” category to the “in kind” category. 

The recent requirement that the proceeds of dollar loans granted by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund be spent entirely in the United States was a step in this 
direction, although there is some question as to whether the move was ade- 
quately explained to the public at the time it was announced. 

A similar result could be achieved by reducing offshore procurement. Such a 
move, as well as the “Buy American” requirement of the Development Loan 
Fund, would add to the cost of foreign aid, although probably not substantially. 

B. Transfer to our allies of a larger share of the cost of military defense and 
economic aid: The rapid economic recovery of Western Europe raises the ques- 
tion of whether those countries should not be called upon to pay a larger pro- 
portion of the cost of the common military defense and economic developmental 
aid. Immediately following World War II, when the Marshall plan was inau- 
gurated and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was formed, it was under- 
stood that Europe would not be expected to make huge dollar expenditures, be- 
cause of the then worldwide dollar shortage. 

In view of Europe’s economic recovery and the disappearance of the dollar 
shortage, it has been suggested that Europe assume a larger share of these 
costs. Whether or not the Western European countries are bearing a fair share 
of the cost of military defense and economic developmental aid, it is clear that, 
as far as their balance of payments positions are concerned, they are now in a 
better position to pay than they were a few years ago. 

The fact that the United States has been spending over $3 billion a year, for 
quite a few years, to maintain U.S. military bases throughout the world indi- 
cates that the American people believe the maintenance of an adequate global 
military posture is vital to this country’s self-interest. If they do not believe 
this our foreign military establishment is wasteful and should have been cut 
back long ago. 

If, however, the maintenance of U.S. military forces abroad is essential to 
world peace, it would be tragic to abandon the effort merely because of tempo- 
rary international payments difficulty. The size of our foreign military estab- 
lishment should be determined as part of the overall defense picture, not as an 
aspect of the balance of payments problem. 
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The same reasoning applies to nonmilitary foreign grants. Wither such aid is 
essential to U.S. foreign policy, or the $1.5 billion per annum that it costs is 
being wasted. 

Both types of expenditure have been justified by the administration and in 
Congress on the ground that they are vital to foreign policy. It would not be 
flattering to our good judgment as a nation if, at the first sign of a financial 
cloud on the horizon, we were to scrap our basic long-term objectives. 

The military equipment and supplies that are being furnished to other coun- 
tries under the mutual security program (military assistance) and which 
amount to between $2 and $2.5 billion a year, are not included in the expendi- 
tures herein referred to. Military assistance is given “in kind,” rather than in 
dollars, and does not directly affect the balance of international payments. 

C. Suggestions with respect to gold and the International Payments System : 
(1) Devaluation of the dollar in terms of gold: Many foreign countries maintain 
their reserves in both gold and dollars, with the result that the United States 
has become a major banker for the free world. International confidence in the 
dollar, therefore, is vital. Unless the dollar is maintained at its present parity 
with gold, foreigners will transfer much of their dollar holdings to gold. If the 
United States were to reduce the price of gold below its present level of $35 an 
ounce it would undermine confidence and lead to a “run” on gold. Far from 
solving the problem of international imbalance, devaluation of the dollar would 
aggravate it and could precipitate an international financial crisis. 

2. Assurance that the $35 per ounce price of gold will be maintained: Such 
an assurance might be a good way to enhance confidence in the dcllar among 
foreigners who hold a substantial proportion of their reserves in dollars. As- 
surance could be by Presidential pronouncement or by a declaration of Congress. 
Although it would afford no permanent guarantee against devaluation, it could 
allay the fear that a change is imminent. 

3. Reduction, or elimination, of the 25-percent minimum gold reserve require- 
ment: The present 25-percent legal gold reserve requirement against Federal 
Reserve notes and deposits is something of an anachronism, since neither notes 
nor deposits are any longer convertible into gold. Because of the requirement, 
approximately $12 billion of the $19.5 billion monetary gold stock of the United 
States is earmarked for this purpose and cannot be used to settle international 
balances. If the requirement were reduced, or abandoned, there would be con- 
siderable addition to the approximately $7.5 billion of “free gold” now available 
for the settlement of international balances. 

Most countries have given up the gold reserve requirement for their central 
banks. In Europe, the only countries retaining a provision that their central 
banks hold a minimum gold reserve are Belgium and Switzerland. 

Little concern was manifested, either in the United States or abroad, when 
Congress reduced the reserve requirement from 40 percent against Federal Re- 
serve notes and 35 percent against deposit liabilities to 25 percent against both 
in the Gold Reserve Act of 1945. Further action would best be taken at a time 
when confidence in the dollar is unquestioned. Action taken at a time when 
there is concern over the dollar might have an unfortunate psychological effect. 

4. International pooling of gold reserves: The centralization of gold reserves 
on a national basis, which the establishment of the Federal Reserve System in 
1914 made possible, did much allay the fears of financial panic and was a vast 
improvement over the old national banking system. 

What applies within a country also could apply internationally if the political 
means for effecting it could be found. It has been suggested that the countries 
of the Atlantic community—particularly the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom—pool their gold reserves by forming an Atlantic community 
reserve bank. As an alternative, the authority of the International Monetary 
Fund could be expanded to enable it to perform this function. 

Economically, such a solution to the problem of “international liquidity” 
would be logical. The difficulties are essentially political and involve questions 
of national sovereignty as related to money. 

D. Try to increase merchandise exports, relative to merchandise imports: 
Governmental restriction of imports would widen the export trade surplus by 
reducing imports. Within a short time, however, the effect would be to throttle 
exports also. For more than 25 years the United States has led the movement 
for the mutual reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers. It has done so 
through the reciprocal trade agreements program and by leadership in the forma- 
tion of the General Agreement on Tarriffs and Trade. At the moment, quite 
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properly, it is urging other members of the GATT to eliminate whatever dis- 
criminatory quotas they still impose against U.S. exports. The strongest argu- 
ment for such action is the disappearance of the dollar shortage. 

The imposition of intensified restrictions against imports would be an an- 
nouncement to the world that the United States had abandoned leadership with 
respeet to international economic cooperation. Other countries would follow 
suit and world trade would become engulfed in a contracting spiral that would 
aggravate national economic problems everywhere. 

American industry never has been particularly export minded. In the past, 
the home market has been so large that U.S. manufacturers have looked upon 
foreign markets as not much more than convenient sales outlets whenever, for 
one reason or another, there has been contraction in the home market. This has 
been the case especially since World War II, while dollars were in short supply 
and Europe was not able to compete internationally. Since U.S. production costs 
could not be seriously undercut by Europe, there was little reason for most U.S. 
producers to fear European competition. 

Now, however, the situation is changing. European producers of manufac- 
tured goods not only have recovered from the war, but they have become com- 
petitive. It is important that U.S. exports increase, but if the increase is brought 
about by governmental subsidy, either direct or indirect, it will only aggravate 
the problem by inviting retaliation. Other governments can play the same game. 
Competitive export subsidization by all countries would lead to the intensifica- 
tion of barriers against imports everywhere and result in a contracting spiral 
of world trade. Only by improvements in productive efficiency, by the reduction 
of costs, and by better selling methods can exports be increased. It is par- 
ticularly important that U.S. manufacturers style their products for export to 
satisfy the demands of foreign buyers. 

Now that the Western European countries and Japan have improved their 
balance of payments positions, there is little reason for them to continue to 
discriminate against U.S. goods. Discrimination was tolerated during the 
period of the dollar shortage because other countries were not able to generate 
the exports needed to acquire dollars. This is no longer the case and the 
United States, quite appropriately, has appealed to other countries, particularly 
the members of GATT, to abandon their discriminatory import restrictions. 

Response to the appeal has been gratifying. It is estimated that the reduc- 
tions in dollar discrimination announced in 1959 will make possible an expan- 
sion of at least $300 million a year in U.S. exports. The movement needs to 
be continued and the U.S. Government should call attention to such barriers 
wherever they persist. 

The European Common Market (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, 
West Germany, and Italy) and the European Free Trade Association (United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, and Portugal) are 
sympathetic with the idea of liberalizing trade and have announced their desire 
to negotiate with the United States fer that purpose. As has been often stated, 
trade is not a one-way street. Once the discriminations against U.S. exports 
have been terminated, in accordance with the principles of the International 
Monetary Fund and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the next step 
is to seek the reduction of other trade barriers on a mutual basis. 

BE. Curb inflation: The importance of curbing inflation can hardly be over- 
emphasized in any analysis of the balance of payments problem. U.S. dollars 
that reach the hands of foreigners through the sale of merchandise, through 
investment, foreign aid or in any other way are of value, ultimately, only in 
the United States. The problem of the balance of payments is: Why are out- 
standing dollars so sluggish in returning to the United States, relative to the 
rate at which dollars are being paid out? 

Fundamental to all economic analysis is the operation of compensatory, or 
corrective forces. In the absence of rigidities of one kind or another, dollars 
now extant will either return to the United States to purchase merchandise or 
services, or be accumulated in the form of dollar reserves. Clearly, there is 
a limit to the dollar reserves that are needed by other countries. If the forces 
of inflation should gather momentum the United States would become a poor 
place in which to buy because of high prices, and dollars would be converted 
into gold, even if gold reserves are accumulated to a greater degree than neces- 
sary. 

It is important, therefore, that prices in the United States not rise too high 
relative to prices in other countries if U.S. exports are to increase. Fortu- 
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nately, there is reason to believe that other countries, particularly in Europe, 
appreciate the nature of the gold and dollar problem and that they will not 
accumulate gold needlessly. Already there are signs that the forces of adjust- 
ment are at work. Preliminary figures for U.S. exports in the fourth quarter 
of 1959 showed improvement, relative to imports, compared with 1958 and there 
are signs that wages are rising faster in Western Europe than in the United 
States. 

All this could be upset, however, if inflation in the United States should get 
out of hand. 





[Press Release No, 13, Sept. 29, 1959] 


STATEMENT BY Hon. RosperT B. ANDERSON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY AND 
GOVERNOR OF THE FUND FOR THE UNITED STATES, AT THE DISCUSSION OF THE 
Funp'’s ANNUAL REPORT 


It was to be expected that the annual report of the Fund would point to 
evidences that the past year was one of great advance in several important 
phases of the economy of the free world. The first evidence is the sharp up- 
swing of industrial production in the United States and renewed expansion in 
other industrial countries. Second, is the continued very substantial growth in 
gold and foreign exchange reserves of those other industrial countries. Third, 
is the move to external convertibility, which signaled the end of the postwar 
period of inconvertibility and its accompanying comprehensive exchange re- 
strictions. 

However, the Fund report also calls attention to the less satisfactory experi- 
ence of many of the less developed countries. I agree fully with the report that 
the difficult problems with which these countries have had to deal make it all 
the more to their credit that so many of them have taken steps to introduce or 
inaintain comprehensive stabilization programs. Ali of our countries, whether 
industrialized or underdeveloped, face common problems arising out of the 
pressure of demand on economic resources, and all of us, as financial officials, 
are engaged in an unending struggle to contain the destructive forces of 
inflation. 

We are glad to note that the Fund has continued to play an important role. 
The fact that the Fund has been ready and able to assist in the maintenance 
of convertibility undoubtedly was an important encouragement to the countries 
which made formal moves during the year. At the same time the Fund has 
continued to give technical advice and financial support to countries which have 
been planning or intensifying their stabilization efforts. Use of the Fund's 
resources by these countries was substantial. For many of them, however, 
standby arrangements wtih the Fund were as important or even more important 
than the actual use of Fund resources. 

There is sometimes a tendency to refer to the stabilization programs with 
which the Fund is associated as if they were something which the Fund 
devised and sought to impose on one or another member country. I am sure 
that this view is not held by my fellow Governors. The desire to achieve and 
maintain stability in the economy of a sound currency as the reliable basis for 
economic development must arise within the country itself. If it does not, and 
if in consequence this objective does not have the support of all major sectors of 
public opinion—responsible business and labor leaders, consumers and public 
officials—the efforts of the Fund to extend either technical advice or financial 
support are unlikely to be successful. I have noted with interest the discussion 
of this subject which appears at the end of chapter II of the report. For us in 
the U.S. Government it is encouraging to observe the effective collaboration 
between the Fund and a number of the member countries, and I am confident 
that over the vears this alliance between Fund and members in the effort to 
provide a sound financial basis for economic expansion will be one of the most 
important activities of the Fund. 

A year ago at the meeting in New Delhi I had the pleasure of introducing 
a resolution looking to an increase in the resources of the Bank and the Fund, 
and the great satisfaction of finding that the resolution met with the unanimous 
support of the Boards of Governors. Now, a year later, we can note with real 
pride that the executive boards have presented their reports, the Governors 
have virtually unanimously approved the proposed resolutions, and the required 
percentages of actual participation in the increase in resources have been ex- 
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ceeded. This has been an outstandingly successful international cooperative 
effort to increase the pool of resources available to the Fund and to increase the 
capacity of the International Bank to make loans. 

This year the United States is proposing consideration of the establishment 
of the International Development Association as a desirable additional means of 
providing capital for the economic development of the free world. 

In his address the Managing Director of the Fund has commented on two 
aspects of Fund policy which are of very real interest to us in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. One of these, which is also mentioned in the annual report, relates to 
discrimination in trade and payments. During the first decade after the war, 
currency inconvertibility was very widespread and, for most of that period, was 
severe. Under those circumstances it was to be expected that countries would 
husband their earnings and reserves in convertible currencies. This resulted, 
of course, in massive discrimination against the countries having convertible 
currencies—discrimination which extended to imports of goods and to various 
so-called invisible transactions, such as tourist travel and remittances. Al- 
though these discriminatory arrangements affected the trade of the United 
States, we concurred in the Fund’s policy of sympathetic toleration of them 
pending the time when inconvertibility would give way to convertibility at least 
among the major currencies. 

The time has come and it has been accompanied by, and in considerable part 
made possible by, a very substantial improvement in the balance of payments 
positions of the other industrial countries and by large increases in their re- 
serves. In our view, the countries which no longer suffer from inconvertibility 
in their current international receipts do not have any balance of payments 
justification for discriminatory restrictions—that is, there is no reason for these 
countries to favor imports from non-dollar countries over those from dollar 
countries. We have been very much gratified by the substantial progress which 
countries have made in reducing and eliminating discriminatory restrictions. 
But it has to be said that discrimination against the trade of dollar countries is 
still substantial, and that it applies to commodity trade and some other trans- 
actions, especially the freedom of tourists to obtain funds to travel wherever they 
wish. We consider that it is most important for the Fund to declare its position 
on this matter clearly and forcefully. This would be shown not only by the 
actions of individual countries but by the Fund itself in the weeks following 
this annual meeting. This is of particular concern to the collaboration between 
the Fund and the GATT. 

The managing director has mentioned that many countries have reached the 
point where they soon will no longer need to avail themselves of the transitional 
privileges of article XIV, which deals with restriction on payments and transfers 
in international transactions, and will accept the obligations of article VIII. 
We agree with this view, and we also agree with him that it is time for the 
Executive Board of the Fund to examine the several important questions of policy 
connected with article VIII which will need clarification as a guide to the many 
member countries still operating under article XIV. 

I should like now briefly to review some of the economic and financial devel- 
opments in the United States during the year. The annual report gives consid- 
erable attention to the United States and I appreciate the objective way in which 
the developments in my country have been analyzed. We in the U.S. Government 
keep always in the forefront of our minds that our economy is a very large one 
and that what happens here, whether good or bad, is of concern for other coun- 
tries of the free world. At the same time, however, I agree with the line of 
analysis in the annual report pointing to the steady strengthening of the Euro- 
pean economies in recent years and to the substantial and autonomous economic 
power and influence of the Western European economy in world affairs. 

The main purpose of the United States in the financial and economic field is 
to maintain a strong and expanding economy on both the domestic and interna- 
tional fronts. Only economic strength can support a steadily rising standard of 
living for the people of the United States and only through economic strength 
can the United States play its proper role in the defense of the free world and in 
assisting the underdeveloped countries of the world, to whom economic advance 
is so vital. 

To maintain and enlarge the economic strength of the United States we rely on 
a few main lines of policy. These include, first, a sound fiscal position which 
will both avoid inflation and meet the very large expenditures at home and 
abroad which the U.S. Government must undertake. Second, firm and yet flex- 
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ible monetary policies aimed at achieving and maintaining stable purchasing 
power for the dollar and an adequate basis for large and growing savings. 
Third, maintenance of competitive private enterprise and high employment op- 
portunities within the framework of sound social and economic policies. Fourth, 
improvement of our technology and production efficiency so that we can expand 
our markets at home and abroad. 

Turning to the balance of payments position of the United States, the present 
situation is this. The excess of exports of U.S. goods and services over our im- 
ports is currently running at the rate of about $3 billion per year. This excess 
is not sufficient to meet three large categories of outpayments by the United 
States which in the aggregate amount to about $71 billion a year. There is a 
difference of roughly $4% billion. Some of these outpayments are directly as- 
sociated with and add to our exports; others bear a much more indirect rela- 
tionship to our trade. But their overall effect is to provide foreign countries 
with substantial net receipts of dollars. 

One of these three large outpayments by the United States consists of mili- 
tary expenditures abroad, which have been running over $3 billion in recent 
years. The second is net U.S. Government grants, loans, and other capital out- 
flow of about $2% billion a year. The third is the outflow of private capital 
which amounts to $2 billion or more per year. Despite heavy demands on our 
savings at home, refiected by rising interest rates, we are making substantial 
amounts of these savings available to underdeveloped countries. Moreover, 
large contributions to the defense of the free world are an important part of the 
international policy of the U.S. Government and of all of the free world. 

The resulting large payments deficit or difference of about $4%% billion is ac- 
counted for mainly by foreign gains of gold, dollar holdings, and both short- and 
long-term foreign investments in the United States. It is our hope that this 
large payments difference will be reduced by increases in our commercial exports 
of goods and services relative to our imports of them. But, while we will put 
emphasis on strengthening our capacity to export, we cannot be unmindful of 
other factors and therefore we will also keep our whole international financial 
position under review. 

The U.S. dollar is a reserve currency. In our modern monetary and exchange 
systems, the role of a reserve currency is essential, and it is natural that for- 
eign central banks and treasuries as well as private persons and institutions 
abroad should hold dollars in substantial amounts. This means that while it is, 
of course, in our own interest to keep the strength of the dollar beyond ques- 
tion, we must also be aware of the interest of other countries which rely on 
the dollar as a reserve currency. 

It is, however, important also to look at the world payments situation as a 
whole and not at the position of the United States alone. In 1958 the other 
industrial countries of the free world had a substantial payments surplus not 
only with the United States but also with the less developed members of our in- 
stitutions. These surpluses substantially exceeded the long-term financing made 
available by these countries to the rest of the world. That is to say, their net 
exports were substantially greater than the financing which they provided to 
cover them, resulting in an unusually large addition to liquid holdings of for- 
eign exchange, on both official and private account. A similar situation has con- 
tinued in 1959. This large excess of exports over the outflow of capital does not 
represent a satisfactory pattern of world payments, and cannot be expected to 
persist. 

The passage of time changes circumstances and these changes continually 
force upon us all the need to review our policies. Following World War II, 
when many countries were suffering from the ravages of war and when their 
foreign exchange reserves were very low, the principal policies of the United 
States in the foreign financial and economic fields were designed to assist in 
rebuilding economies and to strengthen currencies. But now there has been 
a restoration of the relative competitive positions of the other industrial coun- 
tries of the free world. No longer is the United States the dominant supplier 
of capital goods and other manufactures. The other industrial countries have 
improved their own financial positions. This means that there is no longer a 
justification for the discriminatory practices of the earlier period of their eco- 
nomic and financial weakness. Finally, the changed circumstances of the indus- 
trial countries ought to put at rest any unfounded idea that the economic 
problems of the free world are based either on a shortage of dollars or on a general 
lack of liquidity. 
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What we must recognize is that we are confronted today not with a dollar 
shortage, but with a capital shortage. The demand for capital is high in all 
countries, both industrial and underdeveloped. But on a comparative basis, 
there is in the underdeveloped countries a strong and pressing demand for 
long-term funds from countries with high savings to supplement their own 
savings, so as to accelerate the pace of economic development. This demand for 
capital need not be satisfied by any one currency, but by all convertible and 
usable currencies. We in the United States. will not shirk any part of our 
responsibility to help in this situation. But I believe that examination of the 
recent past shows that financing by the United States has exceeded the amount 
of its net exports of goods and services and that other industrial countries have 
generally financed less than their exports of goods and services. There must 
be a reorientation of the policies of the earlier postwar period and a new deter- 
mination by all the industrial countries to face the common obligation to share in 
the task of providing capital to the less developed parts of the free world. 

Turning now to the domestic side, I am very glad to be able to report, as does 
the annual report itself, that the year since we met in New Delhi has been 
one of continued economic upsurge in the United States. By June, just prior 
to the steel strike, industrial production had reached 6 percent above the pre- 
recession peak. Gross national product is currently running about $485 billion 
per annum compared with $442 billion in the year before the recession. More- 
over, this dramatic and rapid increase in economic activity has been achieved 
with substantial price stability. Since the beginning of recovery in May 1958, the 
broad index of wholesale prices has shown no net increase, while consumer 
prices have risen only 1 percent. 

The fiscal position of the United States, which is a major factor in our at- 
tempts to stabilize prices, has shown a notable improvement. Following the 
large deficit of $12% billion in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has made great efforts to restore a balanced budget in the current fis- 
cal year. My report to you on the state of affairs in the United States would be 
less optimistic were I not able to state that this objective appears to have been 
substantially attained. In this achievement we have faced the difficulties common 
to many countries in the world today, who must postpone or curtail some Gov- 
ernment expenditures in order that financial stability may be maintained. 

The credit and me etary policies of the United States, including our firm 
policy of maintaining unchanged the present official price of gold, have also been 
directed toward promoting financial stability in the interest of sustainable eco- 
nomic growth. The present business boom, which has carried production, em- 
ployment, and incomes to record bigh levels, has resulted in a rising tide of de- 
mand for bank credit from many sources. This has been reflected, of course, in 
sharp increases in market rates of interest and in appropriate increases in re- 
discount rates. Yet a large volume of new bank funds has been made available 
to finance the growing needs of business, as indicated by an increase of $914, 
billion in loans and investments of all banks during the 12 months through 
August, and an increase in the money supply during that period of $4 billion. 

In summary, I can say that the outlook for the economy of the United States 
is good. We have contained the inflationary pressures which were running 
strong a year ago. Our budget position is sound. The purchasing power of the 
dollar has held virtually unchanged over the past year. Output and employ- 
ment and incomes are at record high levels. Expanding world markets provide 
us an opportunity to increase our exports. 

In all these vital matters of fiscal affairs, currency stability, expanding out- 
put, and a sound balance of payments, we in the U.S. Government support the 
same sound position as do the governments represented around this table. Firm 
policies and vigilant and energetic execution of those policies are essential. The 
task of achieving sustainable growth and reasonable currency stability is never 
completed. 


Mr. Ray. When I say “the report,” I am talking about the sum- 
mary and conclusions which would be perhaps all you would want. 
Now, this budget on export expansion of this Department and the 
others that come here with us is a direct response to the factors I have 
uickly outlined here. We think it represents a start toward what we 
think of as a wholly new level of effort in export expansion program- 
ing. Before getting a little bit into the substance of the program, I 
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should like to tell you, step by step, what we did to study the problem. 
and what principles guided us. First, as to principles—— 


AUTHORSHIP OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Before you get into that, whose brainchild is this? 

Mr. Ray. I do not think anybody can claim credit for something 
of this nature. I think a lot of people have contributed. I will try to 
tell you how the structure grew in a moment. 

Vir. Tuomas. We know what is in your justification. What started 
it before you got that far? 

Mr. Ray. Last fall, aware of the emergence of these situations, 
there was organized what we called a task force in the executive 
branch of the government, of which I was the chairman. It was com- 
posed of Mr. Dillon of the State Department, Mr. Baird, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Saulnier, who is Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, Mr. Randall, Mr. Waugh of the 
Export-Import Bank. I believe that was the composition of the 
group. 

Mr. Tuomas. Isthis Mr. Randall's brainchild ? 

Mr. Ray. Not at all. 

Mr. Tomas. Are you sure? 

Mr. Ray. Not at all. 

Mr. Tuomas. He is a smart operator. 

Mr. Ray. It would be natural for the Department of Commerce 
to think about this sort of thing. We had been thinking about it 
over these months and we, I think, can take credit. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you have Mr. Stans, of the Bureau of the Budget, 
andthe State Department in¢ You did not mention them. 

Mr. Ray. I mentioned Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Tuomas. How about the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Ray. They were in and out of the picture as we began to de- 
velop the things we bring to you now. We endeavored to keep them 
posted as ex officio members right along. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Randall spends a lot of time at the White House. 
I think they are fortunate in having his most capable services. I am 
wondering if this was not his idea, 

Mr. Ray. He was away when this was started. I have forgotten 
the name of the gentleman who sat with us for a time. 

Mr. Tuomas. What you are saying is, this originated in the De- 
partment of Commerce 

Mr. Ray. Yes. It originated first as a direct discussion between 
ourselves and the State Department, our expression of interest in de- 
veloping something very much stronger here. 

Mr. Deeusa, Couldn’t you get it formulated in time for your reg- 
ular committee hearing ¢ 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. We worked nights and weekends, but what we 
did first was to establish some State, Commerce, Treasury, and other 
relevant Department working groups to try to develop the subjects 
to be looked at. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have gone into a good many of the items with great 
care and it looks to me like it is just a restoration of cuts in some 
other group hertofore made. 
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Mr. Ray. I am sure that is not the case. 

Mr. Tuomas. The figures do not miss it 1 percent. 

Mr. Ray. Take the Bureau of Foreign Commerce alone—we are 
suggesting here as a first step in this program something in the 
neighborhood of $1,200,000. 

r. Toomas. That is one I excluded. 
The trade fair is a good example of it. 

Mr. Ray. We want to get into the trade fairs, and how it happens: 
we come to you with the particular number we come to you with, but 
I would like, if I might, again 

Mr. Tuomas. Your trade fairs and missions are practically identi- 
cal. You have some others that are a first impression. Proceed. 
Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Ray. The task force established a working committee, and 
they established approximately 12 working groups. I do not want 
to take you through all of them. They were to determine what the- 
level of our trade was in various countries; what directions it might 
take; what type of potential it might have; what were our competi- 
tors doing in those countries; what kind of training methods do we 
have for commercial attachés; what kind of level of commercial rep- 
resentation abroad should we have; how long should they be assigned 








to their positions; the question of export-import eredit insurance,. 





which is not in our budget, but a part of this task force’s work 

Mr. Tuomas. You are just as right as rain. I think the committee 
is going to loudly acclaim your thinking. Here is this great agency 
that has been in operation for 15 or 20 years. What have we been 
doing all this time? Why are we just having this intellectual sun- 
rise? Everybody is getting into everybody else’s jurisdiction. 

Mr. Ray. Whether we like it or not I think we have had over a 
period of years an environment in which the factors were not con- 
ducive, as they are now, to a sustained, stepped up export expansion 


program. 


For example, over the years following the war, in Western Europe,. 


we saw the erection of a gigantic quota barrier against dollar goods, in 
an effort to restore their currency convertibility. 

Mr. Tuomas. During that 15 years we have enjoyed the greatest 
eriod of exports this country has even seen with the exception of the 
ast 2 years. 

COMPETITION FROM ABROAD 


Mr. Ray. Now we are faced with new environmental factors. Those 
barriers are coming down. Those currencies are now convertible, and 
there has been a virtual dismantling over the last several months of the 
dollar gap quotas that were overlaid. With that has come competitive 
strength in Western Europe we must meet with like force. There is a 
new environment. We are entering a new era, and we are faced with 
a very formidable task. 

Mr. THomas. I think you have a point there. I am just wondering 
why we did not recognize it 2 or 3 years ago. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Ray. When we had developed the directions of what we saw as 
a program, with some new techniques and elements and greater magni- 


tude in commercial activity, both here and in our field offices and im 
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the State Department, we set about to discuss it with civic, educational, 
and business groups to test it to determine whether or not it seemed 
to people who are in this business and who are going to have to carry 
this load to be the type of thing our Government should be doing. 

For that purpose, just as an illustration, we had countless meetings 
with informal groups, business groups, industry groups; we had. the 
benefit of private surveys by chambers of commerce, by the export 
trade publications and associations; we conducted a pilot meeting and 
then a long meeting of some 200 knowledgeable business people with 
experience in exports in which we put before them the elements of this 
proposed program, asked them to comment on it, give us their criti- 
cisms, comments, recommendations, and changes. This, again, took a 
segment of our time as we endeavored to develop the matter, and when 
that was completed, and only when it was completed, the President 
sent his message to the Congress endorsing this program and pursuant 
to that, we then set about to form what we called a central committee 
of five to start up a greater interest in the business community in this 
matter of expanding exports. The Secretary of Commerce appointed 
that committee of five, I think, late in March, or early in April, and 
pursuant to their recommendations to us, we appointed 33 field busi- 
ness committees, bankers, manufacturers, so forth, with the manager 
of our field office acting as executive secretary of those committees. 

In the fereign field, in terms of businessman participation, we 
got a start when our Ambassador to Great Britain organized an 
American Trade Committee in Great Britain composed of all seg- 
ments of the business community surrounding our chamber of com- 
merce over there. 

Incidentally, I do not want to bore you with details, but they 
launched a program to find 10 sectors where American exports to 
Great Britain could be expanded, and they came up with a consensus 
of the areas where it could be expanded. They asked who would take 
on agencies for additional products and set out to make business- 
like surveys of those markets. 

Using that as a prototype, we are endeavoring now to extend that, 
and would like to extend it to every country in the world in which 
fruitful export expansion can take place. 


EFFORTS TO PROMOTE INTEREST 


In connection with this effort, as it grew and developed, it became 
necessary for us, I should say, to obtain $100,000 from the President’s 
emergency fund. 

Altogether, these actions, these recommendations which will come 
before you bit by bit from the various elements, not only of the 
Department of Commerce, but the other Departments, we think add up 
to a brand new level of activity that is urgently needed. They con- 
stitute a platform for action. Among other things, Mr. Chairman, we 
are seeing in publications every day, and in discussions with business- 
men an awakening interest m the necessity for American export 
expansion. 

In Chicago, as an illustration, the board of commerce and trade 
has called together a midwest fair of production, indigenous produe- 
tion of that area, that can be shown abroad. They are going to show 
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it in their own community, bring their own people into it and take it 
at their own expense to our fair in Vienna. We see universities and 
colleges establishing new and stepped-up international trade forums, 
schools, and the like. ) 

In Oregon, they have formed a Columbia River Basin group for 
exports. What do we have that we can sell? We are very encour- 
aged by the response. 

Now, to inaugurate these programs and techniques requires people, 
and it requires necessary funds. I just want to say that we do not 
look upon it as a short-term program. ‘This is not a bond drive, or 
a Community Chest activity. It is going to require years of sustained 
effort at an enhanced level to meet the competition in this world. I 
think it will take us, with your blessing, 2 or 3 years to achieve the 
new level, but this is a significant step for this first year and about 
all I think we should try to absorb. e total amount before you in 
this area is some $4,301,000, which includes $2,786,800 for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, including the trade fair picture, and it includes 
a little over $1 million of State Department inc activities. 

That concludes what I intended to say in addition to the remarks 
contained in the Secretary’s statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think that was a very fine statement. You are go- 
ing to find we are very sympathetic with your goals. We may not 
give you all the money you want, but we are going to encourage you 
from time to time. 


PROGRAM TO INCREASE SALE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


Mr. Jensen. As I listened to your testimony, Mr. Secretary, I can 
see where. you have a rather difficult job on your hands in creating 
greater export trade for the United States of America. We are 
handicapped to no end in this country because of the high cost of 
production. We are in competition with other countries where they 
pay wages maybe one-tenth or one-half what wedo. We have lowered 
our tariffs to the point where we almost have free trade under this 
mongers trade program which in many instances is not reciprocal 
at all. 

As I said to the Department of Agriculture, when they appeared 
before us asking for 45 additional employees to carry on this ex- 
panded export program, “Where are you going to put your sales- 
men?” If you are going to sell goods, and I do not care what they 
are, you have to create a desire for the goods you have to sell, and you 
cannot create that desire by sitting here in Washington. 

Mr. Jensen. You cannot create that desire by sitting at a desk in 
foreign countries. You have to create that desire by getting out and 
telling = what we have here to offer which they surely will feel 
is a better buy than they can buy any place else. If they cannot sell 


that idea, then we cannot sell goods. at is fundamental. 

Mr. Ray. Clearly. 

Mr. Jensen. My question is: How do you propose to create a desire 
in foreign countries among the people generally—and I am not talking 
about the government officials, or people in high places; I am talking 
about how are you going to create-a desire in the industries of the 
world and among the people generally to buy our goods? How are 
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you going about it? What kind of a sales force are you going to put 
on, and how are you going to carry on this sales force? That is the 
first question a big business corporation asks of their sales mana 

How do you propose to increase our sales next year? That is what I 
am asking you right now: How do you propose to do it? Get right 
down to the grassroots and fundamentals. 

Mr. Ray. We recognize, as I say, none of us sitting in Washington 
in the Commerce Department and the State A be and the com- 
mercial attaché, no matter how skilled, is finally going to sell goods, 
This is going to be a management effort and a sales effort by business 


e. 
ig ee the first thing I think Government has to do is to 
stimulate a much broader interest in the business and commercial 
ple of our country to get out and after this business, It is a fact 
yea ep these years since the war, when we pulled this veil over our 
face and created the inflation of which you speak, we have essentiall 
designed for our own market; if we had something we did not need, 
we sold it. We did not go there and find out what the customer 
wanted. What is their distribution system? What sectors of their 
market offers pecantiey! This we have not done. Government can 
do a part of that, particularly for the smaller businessman who is not 
equipped to have people going overseas on a fishing expedition all 
the time, who does not know the first. thing about export documents, 
customs, import regulations, import rey 4 commodity potentiali- 
ties, or whether a man is a good agent or bad, whether he is handling 
a conflicting line, or whether he is vigorously capable of taking on a 
U.S. line. These are the things we think of. I do not know whether 
that answers your question, but that is what we are hitting for. 

Mr. Jensen. You must have, as I see it, people in your department 
to work in close cooperation with businessmen, not balk the big fellow, 
but the little fellow. We have many people and industries that ex- 
port goods of every nature, but they do not know exactly how to go 
about it. The little industry cannot afford to have a group of people 
abroad all the time, but they have a product that they are putting out 
on the belt-line system which we have to do in this country. Our 
efficiency must be so far above theirs so we can offset the difference 
in the price of labor and the price of production. 

Now, where do you get those goods? I'll tell you where they come 
from: They come from the little places in America where you do not 
have a great labor problem, where the people still believe in doing a 
good day’s work for a good day’s pay, and they work hard. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SMALL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Jensen. You have that kind of industry scattered all over 
America, little industry producing goods at a low price, comparatively 
speaking, with the large industries. 

I think there is a great potential in this field of exportation of goods. 

Mr. Ray. I am delighted to hear you say that. We recogniz> quick- 
ly that a business advisory group that comes to Washington off and on 
is not going to do that. In establishing these 33 field committees 
we have seen to it they are not businessmen in the central large metro- 
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olitan areas that our field offices are generally located in, that they are 
bréon from the smaller regions, the smaller banker out in the less 
ig hae areas. ; 
agree with you thoroughly on that subject. 

Mr. Jensen. You are going to have to make a search, in my opinion, 
if you are going to put on this kind of a as gon I should say you 
should put on a half dozen people to make a research of your small 
industries in America. You can get them. It won’t take too much 
time. Every State has a business development association. We have 
it in Iowa. You can go right to that organization and they will tell 
you where the little industries are. Every State has one. 

Mr. Ray. There is another thing I might mention. We have a 
continuing interagency group under Mr. Fisk, and we have these 40 
industry meetings going on trying to find out from each industry 
where it is that further unfair discriminatory restrictions abroad are 
hurting them. 

We have the Small Business Administration who sits with Mr. Fisk 
on their committee. It is true that in the regions the export activities 
have essentially been handled through our offices, but we intend to tap 
their resources to get a rack-up of businesses and find out what they 
make, put that together with the knowledge abroad as to what can 
be sal sect over there and then filter these two things back and forth 
so that a commercial attaché in a particular country, when he comes 
back and spends some time here and takes his knowledge of a foreign 
market to a field office in the Middle West, he can say, “I have a pretty 
deep knowledge now how they market things and what you might be 
able to sell pricewise, competitivewise. It will help to put those two 
things together. 

Mr. Jensen. I can see where you have done a lot of thinking on 
this. I just hope your program will succeed because certainly if it 
does not and these imports keep coming in here like they are and our 
exports do not keep pace with imports, we are going to be in a bad fix 
one of these fine days. We are going to have an unemployment force 
like we never saw before in the next 5 years. 

Mr. Ray. We have a challenging task. Again, I would like to refer 
to the Library of Congress study which I mentioned earlier in the rec- 
ord. They point out as the No. 1 plank in something like this the 
absolute necessity that there not be further inflation in this country. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope not. 

Mr. Ray. It points out that a greater percentage of inflation is 
going on overseas now. We absolutely have to stay still or go down 
in order to match the competitive forces that are talking place in the 
world today, or we won’t find our place in these markets. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, we have maybe as many as eight or nine 
items in the Commerce appropriation. Let us take all the Commerce 
items now. 

The first item here, gentlemen, we will take up, is House Document 
400, “Funds Appropriated to the President,” the President’s special 
international program dealing with trade fairs. 

Is this man-years or jobs? Where you have 134 man-years in these 
jobs now, what are they? Man-years or actual jobs? Anyway, you 
want to go from 134 to 145. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Put page 1 in the record, please, Mr. Reporter. Also pages 5a, 5b 
and6. Ihave here nothing 1 new. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


FuNpDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 





(H. Doe. 400) anal 
President’s special international program, 1961 

Budget estimate next fiscal year__........-..-------------------- $8, 600, 000° 
Request for indefinite months from July 1, 1960_-.--.-------------- $986, 800 
Employment : 

Average number current appropriation___..._..-~- 128 

Average number 1961 budget estimate__....._.._.__--------------~---- 145, 

Actual employment, Apr. 30, 1960__._....-.-------------------------- 134 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The President, in his message to Congress on March 17, 1960, emphasized the 
importance of increasing our export trade. Among the comprehensive steps to 
be taken, he directed a fuller use of international trade fairs, trade missions, 
and other promotional means to stimulate the interest of foreign buyers in U.S. 
products while continuing to emphasize the basic objectives of the special pro- 
gram for international understanding. 

This supplemental request is for the purpose of initiating that portion of the 
President’s program relating to trade fairs and trade missions, which is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Commerce under the President’s special 
international program. 


Revised fiscal year 1961 appropriation request by allocation and major activity 





Fis ~— por Revised Revised 1961 sup- 
House 1961 1961, based | plemental 
extinate allowance | estimate | on House request 








FUNDS 


Commerce Department: 
(a) Trade fairs and solo exhibits -_-_- 
(b) Trade missions 


| allowance 
| 
| 
| 
ema 
(c) Centennial Exposition, Turin, 


$4, 100, 000 | $3,411, 500 | $4,650,000 | $3, 961, 500 $550, 000 
600, 000 539,000 | 1,036, 800 975, 800 436, 





PROT seins cmand ode aa pac nelas KL 875, 000 630, 000 875, 000 630, 000 }.-.......... 
Total, Commerce Denartment_| 5, pe 000 "ei 580, 500 | 6,561,800 | 5, 567, 300 986, 800 
Labor Department: (a) Labor missions. __| 25, 000 45, 000 125, 000 45, 000 


letic presentations ___-...-._. 





Department of State: (a) Artistic and ath- 
~----| 2, 900, 000 2, 415, 000 2, 900, 000 2,415,000 |.........- 
} 




















One Gbbiiisticinn ie sarod 8, 60, 0 000 7,040, 500 9, 586,800 | 8,027, 300 986, 800 
POSITIONS ; 7 
Commerce Department: | 
(a) Trade fairs and solo exhibits. -__- 119 | 119 123 123 4 
(6) Trade missions . ___.._.-- ‘ 24 24 40 40 16 
(c) Centennial Exposition, Turin, 
LPs <5 5 Obed, <35 Kb deiacld | 7 7 | 7 Biziz 
Total, Commerce Denvartment 150 150 170 170. - 20 
Labor Department: (a) Labor missions__-. 3 2 | 3 2 ad 
Department of State: (a) Artistic and ath- 
letic presentations. ._..............- 8 | 8 | Ss | | Eee ee 
Sen oe, ie CREE ec RLS EAS Taek See, 2 a arena 
Grand total _................-...- | 161 | 160 | 181 120 20 
} } 
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ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
FAIRS—SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


On March 17, 1960, the President transmitted a message to the Congress call- 
ing attention to the steadily worsening condition of the U.S. export trade and 
proposing a program to rectify this situation. One of the means proposed by 
the President was an expanded and intensified program of U.S. exhibits at 
international trade fairs, The operating responsibility for implementing this 
feature of the President’s proposals rests with the Office of International Trade 
Fairs which has conducted a program of presenting U.S. exhibits at interna- 
tional trade fairs since 1954. 

An interdepartmental working group consisting of representatives of the 
Departments of Commerce and State, the U.S. Information Agency, and the 
Bureau of the Budget was assigned the responsibility of determining how the 
President’s broad objectives could be served through U.S. participation in inter- 
national trade fairs. Upon completion of their study, including an evaluation 
of the 5 years’ experience of the OITF’s international trade fair program, they 
concluded as follows: 

1. It became increasingly apparent that the commercial objectives of 
U.S. official participation in international trade fairs can be achieved while 
at the same time achieving psychological objectives. 

2. Official U.S. exhibits in international trade fairs cannot in themselves 
achieve the objectives of the promotion of foreign commerce to the extent 
now desired. But, unquestionably, these exhibits integrated into a broader 
promotion program, and keyed to the exchange of current and accurate 
commercial intelligence, will stimulate and help increase foreign trade. 

3. Many U.S. manufacturers are not now familiar with foreign trade 
procedures and particularly the use of international trade fairs as a selling 
vehicle. 

4. OITF as presently constituted has clearly demonstrated that, within 
terms of reference and guidelines under which it is operating, it can offer 
invaluable assistance to industry in its participation in international trade 
fairs. OITF has the capability of expanding and providing greater service 
to industry. 

5. While the stimulus for foreign-trade promotion must come from Gov- 
ernment, the impetus must come from industry; but whatever momentum 
is developed must be by a Government-industry team, because it is unlikely 
that industry would do it alone without Government guidance and encour- 
agement. 

6. Certain items exhibited by the United States have been primarily for 
psychological impact rather than for the promotion of foreign trade. 

7. With modification of plans, operations and with some expansion, these 
U.S. exhibits can lend themselves admirably to the promotion of foreign 
trade. 

In its report, the working group made three summary recommendations. The 
first was to place greater emphasis on the commercial aspects of U.S. official 
participation in international trade fairs. Second, that the present OITF-con- 
ducted trade fair program be expanded. And finally, to induce industry to play 
a greater role in international trade fairs where the United States is not par- 
ticipating officially. This to be accomplished through an accelerated and com- 
prehensive Government-sponsored promotion program. 

The working group’s summary recommendations were supported by a number 
of detailed specific recommendations. These are: 

1. Urge industry to send, with each U.S. exhibit, competent “sales tech- 
nicians,”’ personnel who not only know the operation or characteristics of a 
product, but have complete sales data and authority to negotiate sales. 

2. Urge industry to provide more promotional literature for discriminate 
distribution at the U.S. exhibits. Present quantities of promotion litera- 
ture are sufficient only for use in trade information booths and for reference 
use of the exhibit manager. 

3. Publish, preferably in the language of the host country, a take-home 
pamphlet for each fair. This pamphlet should combine the features of a 
“guide to U.S. exhibit” with a general description of its content. This 
handout material will increase the audience, create wider interest in U.S. 
products, and eventually develop demand. 

4. Mount more exhibits which are attuned to the economy of the host 
country and for which a market exists or can be created. 
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5. Take greater advantage of exhibit opportunities, insofar as this does 
not conflict with established policy, in countries commercially attractive to 
industry or where commercial intelligence has clearly indicated a long-range 
potential ; ie., India where the demand for farm machinery, irrigation equip- 
ment, chemicals, etc., is certain to increase. The goals here are both short 
and long range. 

6. With the objective of aiding in the stimulation of greater U.S. industry 
participation in the international trade fairs program, accelerate and bolster 
the public information and industrial relations program within the present 
framework of OITF insofar as they relate to the overall program of that 
agency. 

The first four of the detailed recommendations can and will be carried out, to 
the extent necessary or desirable in accordance with conditions at various U.S. 
exhibit locations, without further congressional action. Implementing the fifth 
and sixth specific recommendations without unduly disrupting the psychological 
objectives of the International Trade Fair program wili require a supplemental 
appropriation. 

The amount of the supplemental appropriation necessary to carry out the fiscal 
year 1961 phase of the augmented program is $550,000. Funds are requested for 
two U.S. trade exhibits. The first is Helsinki, Finland, which is to be held in 
the spring of 1961 and the second is Accra, Ghana, to be held in the fall of 1961 
or fiscal year 1962. Complete funding is required in fiscal year 1961 for Helsinki 
while advance expenses only, including the cost of a new demountable building, 
are required for Accra. Exhibits at these locations are estimated to cost more 
than those originally proposed for the fiscal year 1961 program. These exhibits 
will require more research in design, more judicious selection of exhibit content, 
greater travel costs and longer periods of operation. 


TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Tuomas. We might read from page 6, paragraph 3, dealing 
with the trade fairs. 

Many U.S. manufacturers are not now familiar with foreign trade procedures 
and particularly the use of international trade fairs as a selling vehicle. 

We have been in existence 5 years. I do not guess we can educate 
everybody ind years. Is that the justification ? 

Insert page 8, which is a detailed breakdown. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


There follows a table showing a breakdown of direct fair costs and other fair 
costs related to the proposed exhibits. 


Allocation to Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade Fairs— 
Summary of supplemental requirements fiscal year 1961 








Representation 
Direct fair costs: Amount included 
a AR, iReader ur tba bung tlle Pcs $275, 000 $1, 000 
TE SII ic vcriseirnttisttainiccrpiaisatinsntaesiicdiaia tare tenella 240, 000 
Subtotal direct fair costs..................-....--.- 515, 000 
Other fair costs: Annual rate 
Personal services (4 positions) _......_____ $36, 590 
pF eae AAA AES —10, 590 
Net personal services_..........-_________ ———-__ 26, 000 
TRAV isi cnars.chadsiseddataviebeeewe gd = 6, 800 
Other contractual services__............_.._________ 100 
TE c_cta Citic dint ictiespit eins leon a dbahesllna hsanias sae anit 500 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions____.___________ 1, 600 
Subtotal other fair costs_____ --. 385,000 


Se NR innccensttetencatsininntnadasneiiniieaned, 550, 000 
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Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 


The amount of the supplemental appropriation necessary to carry out the 
fiscal year 1961 phase of the augmented program is $550,000. Funds are re- 
quested for two U.S. trade exhibits. 


The first is in Helsinki, Finland, and the other in Accra, Ghana. 
The direct costs of the fairs, $275,000 for Helsinki and $240,000 for 
Accra. That is, other costs directly connected with the fairs. On 
page 8 it is in the record at $550,000. Then you have a breakdown 
which we will not put into the record at this point, but put page 12 in 
here, other fair costs. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


OTHER Farr Costs 


Total fair cost of a program of trade fair exhibits consists of two parts. 
Those that can readily be identified with a given exhibit have been tabulated 
and explained on the preceding pages. Other fair costs include salaries of those 
OITF employees who are engaged in strictly program functions as distinguished 
from direction or administration of the program. This staff provides the basic 
research and planning, design services, procurement and logistics activity, ware- 
housing in Paris, France, and transportation of exhibit equipment and materials 
to fair sites. Also included are travel costs and other expenses related to the 
activities of this staff and certain direct expenses associated with the fair 
program as a whole rather than with individual exhibits. 

The estimate for other fair costs includes $26,000 for four positions to imple- 
ment the export expansion program. This will provide one GS-15, exhibit 
manager, and one GS-13, deputy exhibit manager, in the Exhibit Operations 
Division ; one GS-13, procurement officer, and one GS-5, secretary, in the Procure- 
ment and Transportation Division. In addition there is included $9,000 covering 
travel costs of the exhibit manager and deputy as well as funds for basic 
equipment, and employer contributions toward the cost of employee fringe 
benefits pursuant to the provisions of law. 


Mr. Tuomas. Page 13, which brings up the cost allocations to the 
Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade Fairs. Here 
is a breakdown in different form: Travel, $31,800; transportation of 
things, $55,000 ; other contractual services, $282,000. This isa different 
breakdown of the $550,000. 

Your personnel costs show an increase of 20 people, from 161 to 181, 
at a total cost of $125,000. It is hard to break down the $986,800 unless 
you stay with the two big classifications; namely, the trade fairs and 
the missions. 


i 
' 
j 
| 
; 
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TRADE MISSIONS 
Put page 16 in the record. 
(The page referred to follows :) 
PRESIDENT’S SpectAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


Allocation to Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce—Supplemental 
request, 1961 























Trade missions General Direct project|Total increase 
program costs costs 
Total number of permanent positions___..._..-- +e 16; Fs. 16 
Full time equivalent of all other ite GIs Stes 1 |. 1 
Average number of all positions... __- ae ae 13 13 
Number of employees at end of year__........-....----------- 16 16 
Personal services: 
OCR ETRE Ee 5 eee $88, 974 ee ae $88, 974 
Positions other than permanent. ocesvasgtigs teh oehe tana 10, 000 jie ps Rea es Be 10, 000 
gh. a ee ae ee Sees. ae Sie 466 | Aree re | 466 
eel sree Gerace it ce co ee 99, 440 i ate ol 99, 440 
Tre, A ea ed ahirtdun ce end deatneiy S 1, 500 $136, 500 138, 000 
Tri snsport: ane GE Wiiiee. 3. oe chock bold. bbekl Jcnccddee WO lene } 2, 100 2, 100 
Communication servioks. --suswsecc--b cca ilussiuse- eli. 900 | 2, 800 3, 700 
pI ESTES Oc OLN ene Mime ines | 13, 300 13, 300 
Printing and reproduction _______._- ae setae | 14, 000 14, 000 
Other contractual services. .__ i g i ; | 350 | 146, 300 146, 650 
Supplies and materials... .._- sa beads es SEs Wace SEs chins See eas 650 2, 100 2, 750 
Equipment__ a ES REPRE POE Ha. 9, 600 | 1, 400 11, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions -_- pas ties oe ae Le oie 5, 820 
Tees and qnseemmontws es 2b. aK BLT ak 40 | 12. 22 ee 40 
pRB Aa esters Sob s S Oe Ted chy Seas er 118, 300 | 318, 500 436, 800 
{ | 





Mr. Tuomas. Your trade missions break themselves down to 
$436,800. 

Do you have any extra personnel? There are only 16, as well as I 
recall, in your trade missions at a total cost of less than $100,499. 
You have other object costs of $337,360 out of the $436,800. Your 
travel is your big item, $138,000. Other contractual services, $146,650. 
The printing bill runs $14,000. 

Let us run back and take a look at the two trade fairs, the one in 
Helsinki and the one in Ghana. I note here your trade fairs and 
solo exhibits cost $550,000 and, I repeat, the trade missions are 

$436,800. The two make the combined request of $986,800. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Ilow many employees do you have now? Is that 134? Is this 
man-years or employees? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, the number shown on page 1 is aver- 
age number of employees. 

Mr. 'THomas. 5 many bodies do you have on the roll, actual 
employment, June 30, 1960? Is this 134, or what ? 

Mr. Nrerson. Actual employment as ‘of April 30, 1960, is 134. 

Mr. Tromas. Bodies? 

Mr. Nrerson. Bodies. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going to increase that by 11 to make it 145. 
If you do, you will have to change your figure further over, because 
you have it 20. So it must be man-years, and you translate your 
actual employment request for 20 jobs rather than man-years. 
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Tell us about Helsinki. You raise the argument, and then knock 
it down, that it is behind the Iron Curtain and therefore does not 
make any difference. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, Mr. Washburn, the Deputy 
Director of the USIA, is here and would like to insert a statement, if 
he may, before we get into the respective parts of the budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there any particularly good reason for it? I 
thought maybe we would take it along with the State Department. 
Mr. Nrexson. These items are in the President’s fund. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF U.S. INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. Insert the statement, and then ad lib 
from it. 
(Mr. Washburn’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ABBOTT WASHBURN, Deputy Director, U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
FOR THE COORDINATOR OF THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear today in support of 
the request for the supplemental appropriation of $986.800 for the President's 
special international program. This amount is required during fiscal year 1961 
to further implement the export promotion program set forth in the President’s 
messages to Congress of March 17, and May 26, 1960. 

In behalf of the coordinator of the President’s special international program, 
I speak to that portion of the request devoted to international trade fairs and 
trade missions conducted under the authority of Public Law 860, 84th Congress, 
2d session. This segment of the program is operated and administered by the 
Department of Commerce and presents us with the opportunity—within the 
objectives of Public Law 860—to help accomplish the task of U.S. trade 
promotion. 

The exhibit of products and techniques of American industry, and the trade 
missions program of exchanging trade information and developing contacts 
with foreign representatives and businessmen, can do much in expanding world 
markets and at the same time demonstrate through tangible evidence the con- 
tributions being made by the U.S. economic and social system toward a more 
fruitful life for our own people and others throughout the world. 

In view of this, I urge that the committee take favorable action on this request. 


Mr. Wasueurn. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Ambassador Allen, the 
coordinator of the President’s special international program, in addi- 
tion to submitting this brief statement 

Mr. Tuomas. The Ambassador did not think this was of much 
importance if he did not think enough of it to come over, but go 
ahead. 

Mr. Wasneurn. Ambassador Allen is away from the city, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has he anything more important to do than to come 
over here and try to get this money? If he thinks enough of the 
program, I guess he does first things first. If it is more important 
for him to be out of town and if this is less important, that is the 
way it goes. 





TRADE FAIRS IN HELSINKI AND GHANA 


Mr. Wasuevrn. In addition to USIA, the Department of State 
and the Commerce Department people at the Embassy in Helsinki 
feel that this is an important fair for the United States to be in, for 
both trade relations there and psychological reasons. The same is 
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true of the Ghana fair. Our assistant director for African affairs, 
Mr. Ned Roberts, is just back from Ghana. I had a meeting with him 
this morning. He had sessions there with Ambassador Flake, and 
the Embassy in Ghana is very hopeful that the United States can 
be well represented at the international fair coming up there. Busi- 
ness is booming in Africa. There is a great deal of interest in 
American products in Ghana. We ought to be there. That is the 
feeling of our pee there. U.S. business has not made a great effort 
inthat area yet. There is an opportunity there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which country is doing the most business there? 
Czechoslovakia? Do you indicate that in the justifications? Of 
course, the British have the inside track, but outside of the British 
Empire, whoisnext? The Czechs? 

r. Wasuspurn. Of the Iron Curtain countries, the Czechs are 
probably the most active. I donot have the answer to No.2. Perhaps 
Commerce does. 

Mr. Fisk. I think it is pretty well tied up in Ghana. But so far 
Ghana is open to free world trade. 

Mr. Tuomas. The British have the greatest amount of trade of 
everybody put together. 

Mr. Fisk. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. Excuseme. Goahead. 

Mr. Wasupurn. The Commerce Department trade mission which 
was there a few months ago met with a great deal of success and 
stirred up a great deal of interest. If we could have a good demon- 
stration of American goods there at this fair to follow that up, we 
think it would be useful. 

That is all, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a very fine statement. It makes sense. 

Mr. Bow. If you will yield tome, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tomas. Yes, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. What were the total imports, worldwide, in Finland last 
year? 

: Mr. Wasnueurn. I wonder if anyone from Commerce would have 
those figures? 

Mr. Fisk. I have a figure here, Mr. Bow, that after Finland liberal- 
ized their import controls, our imports there last year were 4.6 percent 
of their imports in the first 10 months. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know what their total imports are, world- 
wide. 

Mr. Fisk. Weshall have to get that for you. 

Mr. Bow. What portion of that have we had in the past? Tell us 
how you anticipate you will increase exports from this country to 
Finland, in what areas, and what kinds of goods, what you anticipate 
that will be, and how you expect to do it. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

Finland imported goods worth $729 million (c.i.f.) in 1958 and $834 million 
in 1959. Imports from the United States in those years totaled roughly $35 
million and $34 million, respectively. Thus, goods shipped from the United 
States comprised 5.6 percent of Finland’s imports in 1958 and 5.2 percent last 
year. There has been no clear trend, either up or down, in our share of the 
Finnish import market in recent years. Our share in Finland’s imports during 


the last 2 years averaged about the same as in the 2-year period 1954-55. Our 
share was considerably higher in 1956, when Finland’s total imports were ex- 
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ceptionally large, in part because Finland removed many import controls 
during the year. 

Our 1960 exports to Finland will probably register a substantial increase. 
For the first 2 months of 1960 Finnish imports from the United States amounted 
to $10.7 million c.if., an increase of 86.3 percent over imports during the same 
months of 1959. The United States supplied 6.9 percent of total Finnish 
imports during January and February 1960. 

The general expansion of the Finnish economy which is now in progress should 
ereate conditions for sustained and growing opportunity for U.S. exports. 
Extensive expansion projects are planned and underway in the forest products 
industry. The mining and metal processing industry is also growing, following 
new ore discoveries the technological advances. The plastics industry is also 
coming of age. In each of these areas basic production, both equipment and raw 
materials from the United States should find good markets if effectively mer- 
chandised. American capital goods, especially for the forest products industry, 
enjoy an excellent reputation among Finnish manufacturers. Artisans who re- 
member prewar conditions have good recollections of American hand tools, and 
trade names are well remembered. r 

The relaxation of import restrictions on U.S. goods at the beginning of 1960, 
which is largely due to sustained pressure by our Government services through 
several years, opens the way to taking practical advantage of these opportunities. 
Direct imports of U.S. consumer products have been virtually excluded from the 
Finnish market by quantitative restrictions until recently. Products such as 
cosmetics, medicinals, pharmaceuticals, and prepared foods have been licensed 
for production in Finland for some time and the relaxation of import controls 
should now also offer opportunity for direct sales. International communications 
and advertising have kept the image and desire for American consumer products 
very much alive in Finland. 

Up to the present U.S. exporter interest in Finland has been limited not only 
by restrictions imposed upon dollar imports for balance of payments reasons but 
also by the cautious approach to trade relations with Finland shown by some 
members of the U.S. business community due to an impression that Finland is 
somehow allied to the Soviet bloc. The Department’s full range of information 
media, backed up by Foreign Service economic and commercial reporting, is being 
utilized to make known Finland’s market potential and to offset any erroneous 
impression of Finland’s status in the free world community. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce has under active consideration a proposal to 
send a trade mission to Finland either in fiseal year 1961 or fiscal year 1962. 
This selection is based on the fact that the overall improvement in Finland’s 
internal and external economy, with a trade balance favorable at the end of the 
year in spite of a sharp rise in imports, seems to offer considerable opportunity 
for expanding the sale of U.S. goods in that country, particularly in view of the 
recent liberalization of import restrictions. With aggressive sales promotion 
U.S. exports to Finland could, in our judgment, be considerably increased. With 
expanded industry and a buoyant economy Finnish demand for many basic 
products such as steel, raw plastics, and chemicals should grow. In addition, 
Finland offers a good prospective market for finished products, particularly in the 
mechanical field. If Finland does not fall within the established priority for 
fiscal year 1961 projects for trade missions it is almost certain that Finland will 
be included in our fiscal year 1962 program. 

In further efforts to assist American firms directly in selling their products 
overseas, the Department is already working with the Foreign Service in prepar- 
ing market surveys on a number of specific products. Two such surveys are 
being worked on at the present time which relate to the markets in Finland for 
American-made paints and for inedible tallow and grease. Other market surveys 
covering manufactured goods and raw materials are contemplated for fiscal 1961. 

To expand possibilities for selling American goods in the Finnish market, our 
Government is doing numbers of things. Through its general economic policies 
and actions we are attempting to see that Finland becomes and stays economi- 
cally wealthy, capable of paying its economic way in the world, and with a 
trading system operating through individual traders and as free as possible from 
governmental restrictions. In this regard, our policies to date have largely 
succeeded; Finland is now reasonably wealthy and stable economically. Be- 
cause this is so, and in response to constant U.S. urging, Finland has greatly 
narrowed the range of its import restrictions, and has eliminated from its import 
control system all discrimination against dollar goods in favor of Western 
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European goods. It is not enough to achieve these results, however ; before they 
can be translated into increase of U.S. exports, U.S. traders must be aware of the 
growing opportunities in Finland. U.S. traders must also know the nature and 
extent of the competition they face from Germans, British, and others in the 
Finnish market, in as much specific detail as possible. To inform the U.S. 
businessman regarding Finland and specifically about trading opportunities 
there, our Government publishes basic information titles in the World Trade 
Information Service such as: 

Summary of Basic Economic Information 

Import Tariff System of Finland 

Licensing and Exchange Controls of Finland 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Finland 

Economic Developments in Finland 

Establishing a Business in Finland 

Foreign Trade of Finland 

In Foreign Commerce Weekly more current information about developments 
affecting our trade with Finland are published regularly. Recently articles on 
Finnish relaxation of exchange controls, Bank of Finland regulations covering 
payments for imports as well as articles reviewing the Finnish economy, ap- 
peared in the Foreign Commerce Weekly. Statistical information regarding 
Finland’s trade with the United States and with other countries is also published. 

The Department of Commerce regularly corresponds with businessmen seeking 
specific or general information regarding selling to Finland, or wishing govern- 
mental assistance with specific problems of trade. 

Consultations with Government experts on Finland’s economy are also avail- 
able to the business community through the Department of Commerce and its 
field offices. 

Finland is considering joining the so-called Outer Seven—United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, and Portugal who are now in 
process of forming a European Free Trade Association. Finnish membership 
would substantially alter many of the basic factors unduly in its foreign trade. 
Because this is so, the status of Finland’s possible membership in EFTA is kept 
under constant review and the business community is informed of developments 
as they occur. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce has published trade lists and booklets within 
the past 5 years or, in a few instances, has acquired publications on Finland and 
is prepared to supply the names and addresses of Finnish firms operating in the 
following categories : 


Advertising Agencies and Marketing Research Organizations 
Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment, Importers and Dealers 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment, Importers and Dealers 
Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engineers 

Automotive Vehicles and Equipment, Importers and Dealers 
Chemicals, Importers and Dealers 

Chemicals, Synthetic Organic, Manufacturers 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel, Importers and Dealers 

Curios, Novelties, and Handicrafts, Manufacturers and Exporters 
Development Organizations for Trade and Investment 

Dry Goods and Clothing, Importers and Dealers 

Plectrical Supplies and Equipment, Importers and Dealers 
Fruits and Nuts, Importers, Dealers, and Exporters 

Furniture, Manufacturers 

Hides, Skins, and Furs, Importers, Dealers, and Exporters 
Hospitals 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, Importers and Dealers 
Lumber, Plywood, and Veneer, Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
Machinery, Importers and Distributors 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Importers and Dealers 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Manufacturers 

Metal Working Plants and Shops 

Musical Instruments, Importers and Dealers 

Office Supplies and Equipment, Importers and Dealers 

Paints, Varnishes, and Pigments, Importers, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
Petroleum Industry 

Photographic Supplies Dealers and Photographers 

Physicians and Surgeons 
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Plastic Materials Manufacturers and Molders of Plastic Products 

Provisions, Importers and Dealers 

Radio and Television Equipment and Components, Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers 

Seeds and Bulbs, Importers, Dealers, and Exporters 

Sources of Credit Information 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products, Importers, Dealers, and Manufacturers 


Reporting now scheduled for Finland during the remainder of 1960 includes 
the revision and updating of several of the trade lists listed above, plus the 
compilation of a current list covering the textile industry in that country. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about Helsinki now. Was this item submitted 
to the regular committee in January ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your trade fairs were, but was this particular item of 
Helsinki submitted ? 

Mr. Wasueurn. No, it was not, sir. 

Mr. Fisx. Neither of them. 

Mr. Suarer. These are additional, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fisx. This is the result of selecting two countries where we 
felt there was an opportunity for trade and where our appearance 
in the fair was important. 

Mr. Tuomas. Apparently the restoration of this amount of money, 
a little short of a million dollars, makes the budget estimate for 1961 
for your trade fairs and your trade missions just about even. The 
figure adds up almost identically the same. Is one a restoration of 
the cut, or are the two items a restoration? Is there any connection ? 

Mr. Fisx. That was not the intention, Mr. Chairman. It was our 
theory here 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no connection between them whatsoever? 
They are brandnew things? 

Mr. Fisk. This is brandnew thinking. Recently the OCB has 
given us permission to put more emphasis on trade in these fairs. We 
feel it is important in these two particular spots that we get in and 
show our interest in the country and help develop these coming 
markets. 

Mr. THomas. You had some pretty choice language about Helsinki. 
I want to put my finger on some of it. Mr. Bow raised that question, 
and I do not think it is quite answered in here. 





Presently there is a general expansion of the Finnish economy which should 
create additional opportunity for U.S. exporters. Furthermore, no longer are 
import restrictions the major limiting factor to U.S. exports to Finland. Since 
late 1957, Finland has progressively liberalized her imports control as they 
affect the dollar as well as the OEEC area. The latest measures announced 
December 13, 1959, placed imports from dollar sources on the same basis as 
imports from most OEEC countries. The U.S. share of Finland’s imports was 
only 4.6 percent in the first 10 months of 1959. 


Mr. Bow asked the question. That 4.6 percent does not mean much 
unless we know what the total import figure is. Does anybody have 
a horseback opinion what it was ? 


This was a decrease from the previous year, and came at a time when Fin- 
land’s imports increased 10.8 percent. 

If you have that figure of 10.8 percent increase, you must know what 
the total figure was. : 
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Mr. Fisk. I am sure we do, Mr. Chairman, but we do not have it 
with us. 

Mr. Tomas. I mean, does anybody have a horseback opinion here? 
You can straighten it out for the record later. 

Mr. Fisk. I beg your pardon. We do have it here. The avera 
total imports, 1956 to 1958, were $839 million, and the average U.S. 
imports in the same period were $53 million. Ry 

Mr. Tuomas. Of a little more than three-quarters of a billion in 
imports, ours was $53 million. 

Mr. Fisk. That is about 6.3 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. That isa pretty fair trade. 


* * * the approach of U.S. exporters to Finland has been characterized by 
reticence and caution— 


I am reading from your justification— 


because the U.S. business community has the impression, shared by many Amer- 
icans, that Finland is a part of or closely allied to the Soviet bloc. 

Is this American thinking in error there ? 

Mr. Fisk. I think there is a general effort on the part of Finnish 
businessmen to get recognition from the West. I think—— 

Mr. Tuomas. The question is, Are they a part of the Soviet bloc 
and dominated by Russia ? 

Mr. Fisk. They are not a part of the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Txoomas. When the chips are down, isn’t Russia going to call 
the signals on the exports, imports, trade, and everything else? 

If that timidity on the part of American businessmen has existed 
for the last 4 or 5 years, there is some basis for it, is there not? 

Mr. Fisk. We think it should be overcome. 

Mr. Tuomas. How can we do it? We cannot influence Russia, 
can we? At least, we have not so far. 

Mr. Fisk. We can overcome it partly by having an exhibit in their 
fair in which we can show our goods, which we can possibly sell. 

Mr. Tromas. Is it your considered opinion and the opinion of the 
people who have studied the problem in the bureaus involved here, 
that this is not money thrown down the drain, that it will pay off? 

Mr. Fisk. It is very worth while. 

Mr. Tromas. I read in the paper that our relations with Russia 
today and perhaps this fall will not be too pleasant. Do you sup- 
pose they might want to shut us off or something ? 

Mr. Fisk. After all, it is our relations with Finland we are worried 
about. I think here this is one of the very strongest things we could 
do to improve our relations with Finland. I think Finland—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at this figure of $275,000? 

Mr. Suarer. The $275,000 is based on the preliminary word we got 
from the Embassy as to the available facilities over there in their 
exhibition building, the preliminary figures only that we had from 
them on labor costs—— 

Mr. Tuomas. First, let us follow your justifications here and see 
if we can enlarge on it. You request $100,000 for a new demount- 
able building. 

Mr. Suarer. That is for Ghana, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 
Mr. Suarer. They have no buildings down there. We have to take 
in a new demountable building, which we can use elsewhere. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your whole cost for Ghana will be only $240,000, 
and $100,000 of it 
Mr. SuHarer. It is $300,000, of which $100,000 will be for the build- 


ing. 





COST OF HELSINKI FAIR 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us stay with Helsinki. How did you arrive at 
the costs of $275,000 ? 

Mr. Suarer. The $275,000 is arrived at based on the cost in the 
building in which we exhibit, the rental, the cost of the utilities, the 
local help to put it on, the cost of 

Mr. Tuomas. You will not build the building. Are you going to 
rent it? | 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir. We lease the spot. They have an exhibi- 
tion building, a large one. For example, Great Britain is using it this 
fall or summer, I believe, or sometime this year, and we can get it 
next May. Wecan have it from May 19 for 3 weeks. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who are you renting it from? 

Mr. Suarer. We will rent it from 

Mr. Tuomas. The British ? 

Mr. SuHarer. We rent it from the fair authorities. It is a regular 
fair building. 

Mr, Tuomas. From the Helsinki authorities? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir, not the government, but the exhibition au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Tuomas. I guess it is a wing of the government. For how 
long will you rent it? Six weeks or two months? 

Mr. Suarer. We will have to rent it, you hit it right on the head, 
approximately 6 weeks, because we have to install, we have to show, 
and we have to demount. It might be 7 or 8 weeks. Those details 
we will have to nail down, but in setting up the $275,000 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it a completed building? Will you have to go in 
and spend any money on it? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes. We will have to build our installation facilities 
and designs. We will have to pay the freight in and the freight out. 
We will have to pay their rental rate; their labor rates, whatever 
they are—— 

Mr. Tuomas. We are talking about two things now. Is there a 
building in existence now which you will rent ? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir. We will lease the spot. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much rent are you paying for the building? 

Mr. SuHarer. We do not know yet. We have not decided on the 
exact amount of space. If we took the whole building, our best esti- 
mate is that it would cost us $10,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not know how firm these figures are. 

Mr. Suarer. I am picking it up here. It is $10,000. We estimate 
travel at $13,000. Transportation of goods over there—— 

Mr.Tuomas. Let us stay with the building now. 

Mr. Sarer. Rent and utilities would be $10,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will be the alterations and repairs you will have 
to have? 
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Mr. Suarer. We will have to install all our equipment and every- 
thing else. We estimate that at $186,000. Then we will have to 
operate it. Those will be in other contractual services listed as $186,- 
000. Then the supplies and materials we have to take in there for 
the—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at your figure of $186,000? What 
will that buy you? 

Mr. Suarer. In that figure is the design cost, the installation and 
demounting costs—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Who will do that work for you? Local people? 

Mr. Suarer. It will be done by a local contractor, in the same 
manner as we operate in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you made a contract with them yet? 

Mr. Suarer. No, sir, but our estimate is based on this floor plan and 
our experience in putting on 86 trade fair exhibits in the last 5 years. 

Mr. THomas. Have you put on that many in Helsinki? 

Mr. Suarer. No, sir, but we can come very close to—— 

Mr. Tuomas. The cost in Helsinki will be a little different from 
those 85 others. 

Mr. Suarer. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you figuring on spending here? 

Mr. Suarer. We are figuring on spending a total of $275,000. 

Mr. Tromas. Can you break down your items with any more accu- 
racy and clarity (1) for the rent, and (2) for your other objects here, 
than you have just indicated ? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir. I shall be glad to give you the way we have 
it broken down tentatively in our classification. 

Mr. Tuomas. You were reading from the paper, and it was quite 
indefinite. You do not have anything more definite than this? 

Mr. Suarer. No. The idea of going there—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You are guessing now, and we will have to guess with 
vou. It is obvious from what you have said you do not know what 
the cost. will be, and this is purely a horseback opinion and purely a 
guess. You do not know what your building will cost. You do not 
know what your alterations will cost. You do not know what your 
labor bill will be. I assume you do not know what your travel will be, 
which is subject to certainly a more accurate figure, or what your 
other 8 or 10 items will be. 

Mr. Suarer. In budgeting this we have put on shows of this scope 
and character in many spots, Mr. Chairman; and in budgeting this 
we can come within 90 or 95 percent in budgeting these things. The 
variance will be the up or down in labor costs or freight rates. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that again? 

Mr. Tromas. You use the formula in trade mission, saying for 
every trade mission you must have 2 man-years. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman? Let me hear that 
again. How close do you come on your budgeting ? 

Mr. Suarer. I say we come, on individual shows of various scopes 
and magnitudes, Mr. Rooney 





Mr. Rooney. It is not too many years ago, Mr. Moore, that this out- 
fit overspent $1 million that they did not have. They committed the 
Government for an additional million dollars. Is that right, Mr. 
Moore? 
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Mr. Moore. That is correct, Mr. Rooney, but you will remember it 
was not under the same management that it is under now. 

Mr. Rooney. Maybe you have something there. The other was de- 
plorable management, was it not ? 

Mr. Moore. I did not say that. | 

Mr. Tuomas. This is your best estimate, then, is that it? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir; at this time this is our best estimate. 

Mr. THomas. When was this prepared—2 or 3 months ago? 

Mr. Suarer. This was prepared about 2 months ago. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you go back to your office sometime toney and, 
over the weekend, come up ) with some more definite information? 

Mr. Suarer. Well, we would have perhaps to take more than just a 
weekend. Yes, sir; we can cable Helsinki and on all these labor things 

et it down to a pretty fine point, but that would come a little slower 
than next Monday. 
Mr. Tuomas. We are not rushing you. If you do not rush us, we 


———— 











7. 
- 
- will not rush you. Is that a fair trade? If you do not rush us, of 
= course you may not get this money. Try your hand at it again. You 
t could not do much better than this 2 months ago. Maybe your people 
= in Helsinki and maybe your people in Ghana have a little bit more 
a definite ideas. See if you can be a little bit more definite on your 

trade missions. The trade missions are even weaker than this in the 
2 justifications. 
bd (The following information was supplied later :) 
a Estimated direct fair costs, proposed Helsinki, Finland, trade exhibit, spring, 1961 
: (entire cost of this exhibit is required in fiscal year 1961) 
A 

Object Description Direct fair 

class cost 
-~ 
~ a — as wad 
*. 
ye ap tl $13, 000 
" papates travel and per diem to the fair site and return of 6 industry tech- 
nicians 

> og SU REEES TEPSGR RSG Ses ee mere ee ae kee ESE eee en ee 30, 000 
ry Transportation to the fair____- PE SO . $25, 000 
4 Transportation from the fair__. 5, 000 
« This estimate based on the payment of all transportation charges, ‘including 
~ = export packing, to the fair site, at the rate of $125 per ton for 200 tons. Trans- 
oo portation from the fair drastically reduced in anticipation that most products 
“s] exhibited will be sold. 
La 04 | Communications services ___- =! dat Mhenwtetassate 2, 000 


ie 


Telephone charges, cables, and other communications costs chargeable 
directly to the fair. 
05 | Rents and utility services - 2 dtd, obit = 17, 300 
This requirement was estimated at $10, 000 in the budget. “However, based 
on the latest information recently received from the Post with regard to 
rental rates it is now estimated that rental costs will be $13,300 for the entire 
pavilion for a 9-week period and utility costs will be approximately $4,000. 
A corresponding reduction is now anticipated under object class 07 to offset 
this increase. 
Se ee 2 2 aca tae PER 2 ee Rees Gee 2, 000 
This estimate based on average cost of printing in fairs of comparable size 
and covers items such as stationery, guide maps, forms, etc., chargeable 
directly to the fair. 
nn cen canacmanwunees 178, 700 
The estimate for this ob ject covers several major items of expense and has 
been budgeted based on the size and scone of this proposed exhibit as well as 
the best information currently available relative to the existing pavilion, 
grounds, general layout, ete. The items properly chargeable to this object 
classification are as follows: 


IE. Stout Rie wasrvcnupeotbodetues thie Maddséseedman $36, 000 
EE TE A SE ce ee SC Pee 1, 000 
Constrnetion of exhibit comnorents.__-. Siete 
Exhibit installation and dismantling ___....................---...- 81, 500 
Promotion... _.___- _ 10,000 


Local or erating personnel (based on estimated requirernents of 75 
local rersonne] serving as demonstrators, guards, janitorial per 
ke fe RE ET TSR: CRIS 5 REEL PERS SRE 15, 000 
i Sark oon) Se Os naan iedbasedabbnaun 1. 700 
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Estimated direct fair costs, proposed Helsinki, Finland, trade exhibit, spring, 
1961 (entire cost of this exhibit is required in fiscal year 1961)—Continued 








Object Description Direct fair 
class cost 
OD | Beipgilies arid) mitered. oi oe ce nih ieddlocn a ntebeghsores sak peubnweebea ns $26, 000 


Includes all supplies and materials required for the interior and exterior of 
the pavilion to fabricate and operate the exhibit. 
O01 | Ra otic icenctiesin trcmntigcdadtebbes kit tn tach chess te clita thbbisshsttsbelds 6, 000 
This estimate covers such requirements as furniture, public address systems, 
fixtures, tools, ete. 


Total estimated direct fair cost, Helsinki. -...............-.22.2--22---. 2. 275, 000 











Estimated direct fair costs, proposed Accra, Ghana, trade exhibit, fall, 1961 (advance 
expenses only for this exhibit required in fiscal year 1961) 








Object Description Direct fair 
class cost 
OE T CRO, oo cnn cds coainths cee tokekessaks sp akencedevrcagnaxaameneeiet a cedees $12, 000 
Includes travel and per ‘diem of 5 industry technicians. 
03 | Transportation of things....-...-...--.--.--..-------+--+-5----+-++--+----+------ 25, 000 


This estimate covers tr: insportation charges including export packing, of 
all items to the fair, at the rate of $150 a ton for 165 tons. Return transporta- 
tion will not be required until fiscal year 1962 for this fall exhibit. 
ae iy tlle,” A ee ee eee « Bee ee 10, 000 

The estimate covers pay ‘ment of rent which will be comics in fiscal year 
1961. Costs for utility services will not be incurred until fiscal year 1962. 
G7. | CiRner COENETROUIEE GUE TIOEN « «. . sc oc os oi occcsdegee~scude~ 2 se 96, 000 

Includes major items of expense such as design costs, pavilion construction, 
exhibit installation, and promotion Other items normally included under 
this category, not required until fiscal year 1962, are script preparation, local 
operating personnel, and photo coverage. Ihe amount required in fiscal year 
1961 is broken down as follows: 


Design costs- duceaheals wobkdebees $30, 000 
Pavilion construction and maintenance. e a 
Exhibit installation. __. , grchohuctewbdboaseune 41, 000 
Promotion. - —-- be heeaia wa cieladunaiestanie tel 5, 000 
fe EEE CRE ee eee ee Sets ees ey 96, 000 

Et IS CI arts sin x8 skis acd 6 5 kde es she den estan eeeeee 4, 000 


Includes only those supplies and materials budgeted for this exhibit which 
will be required in fiscal year 1961. 
09 Rqnigueent pod eedei Shownpnehixasakes «sudamn sack sas deudensaathaeh Slee inne 93, 000 
Chis covers the cost of a new demountable building which is required and 
will be used for the first time in Ghana, Other items of equipment such as 
furniture and fixtures wil! not be required until fiscal year 1962. 


Total estimated direct fair cost, Ghana, fiscal year i961_-...-- Licliastedccicalale ich 240, 000 











Norte.—In addition to the above costs, for which funds will be required in fiscal year 1961, it is antici- 
pated that an additional $60,000 will be needed in fiscal year 1962, to complete the funding of ‘this exhibit, 
covering transportation of things from the fair, communications services, utilities, printing and reproduc- 
tion, and some other contractual services, supplies, materials, and equipment mentioned above, ‘lhe total 
anticipated cost of this exhibit covering requirements in fiscal years 1961 and 1962 is $300,000. 


Mr. Suarer. I do not have those, sir. I just have the trade fairs. 


Trape Missions 


Mr. Tuomas. Who has trade missions ¢ 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Hawk. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you want to tell us about the trade missions here? 
How many do you have now? Thirteen? You want to go up to 20 
next year, and the year after next you say to do a job you ought to 
get up to 25. Isthat true? 

Mr, Hawk. That is the working group’s judgment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. What you are looking for this year is $436,800. You 
say the working group’s judgment. Ts that not your judgment? ? 

‘Mr, Hawk. We were a part of the working group, sir, but this was 
a part of the group that the Under Secretary has described which 
went into each aspect with representatives from State, USIA, and 
the appropriate agencies. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM | 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall put page 15 in the record. I notice for this 
year you want to add seven new missions. You have 13, and you 
want to increase it to 20. This page is quite informative. 


(P. 15 follows :) | 
TENTATIVE 3-YEAR PROGRAM FOR WoRLD COVERAGE BY TRADE MISSIONS 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 FISCAL YEAR 1962—continued 
20 missions 25 missions—Continued 
Selected from : Western Hemisphere: 
Asia and Far East: Mexico ° 

Ceylon-Malaya °* Federation of West Indies ° 

Japan ** Venezuela ° 

Australia ** Bolivia-Paraguay ° } 

Afghanistan-Iran °* Central America ® 

India ‘? Europe: 
2 Africa and Near East: Germany * 

3 Nigeria °’ France * 

3 Union of South Africa °* Italy * 

East Africa *** Yugoslavia * 

3 Iraq ** Finland-Sweden ° 
4 Belgian Congo °? Poland ° 

| Western Hemisphere : Greece ° 

Colombia-Solo ** 

2 Chile ** FISCAL YEAR 1963 

r] Argentina-Uruguay ** vi eset 

” Brazil °? 25 missions | 
m= . Canada Be Selected from : 

S Europe: ‘ Asia and Far East: 

rermany India 4 

> x 1 

2 France Ja 4 

. s.. 53 Japan 

Spain *akistan * 

Italy *? ee ‘ | 
= “i as Philippines } 
« Benelux “a Australia ° 

Norway-Denmark Hong Kone * 

* Portugal °* : Pig 

of Africa and Near East: 

"4 eg! Nigeria ° 

ad FISCAL YEAR 1962 Union of South Africa ® 
S 25 missions Libya ° 

> Algeria ° 

“ Selected from: West Africa °*’ 

* Asia and Far East: Jordan-Saudi Arabia ° 
“ India * Cameroons-Togo ° 

Japan * Western Hemisphere: 

Malaya-Singapore * Argentina-Uruguay ° 

Thailand ° Cuba ® 

Indonesia ° Canada * 

Korea-Taiwan ° Peru-Ecuador * 

Cambodia-Vietnam ° Europe: 

Africa and Near East: Germany ‘ 

Morocco ° France ‘ 

United Arab Republic ° Italy * 

Rhodesia-Nyasaland ° Spain ° 

Ethiopia-Sudan ° Switzerland ° 

Iran ° United Kingdom * 

French Equatorial Africa * Austria ° 

Lebanon °® Turkey * 

Tunis * 


' Included in original request for 13 missions. 

2 Included in this request for 7 additional missions. 
* Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika. : 

* Annual. 

5 Biennial. 

® Triennial. 

7 Ghana, Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TRADE MISSIONS AND TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the difference between a trade mission and a 
trade fair? 

Mr. Hawk. A trade mission is a group of men headed by a Depart- 
ment of Commerce leader. The three to six private businessmen who 
serve on it serve for free, and they are selected from different types 
of business specialities which will give them a mutual talking ground 
in the foreign country. For example, if we conceive an interest or 
desire to work on chemicals, we at. have somebody from the chem- 
ical industry, and so on. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have a better definition, I believe. A trade fair is 
just what you say it is—a show which will last from 6 to 8 weeks. A 
mission is something which will do perhaps the same or similar work, 
and it will be over there 12 months of the year. There is a little differ- 
ence between a specific show lasting for 6 weeks and a sales program 
which will last for 12 months. 

Mr. Hawk. The particular trade mission, sir, usually serves from 
6 to 9 weeks. 

Mr. Tuomas. It does not last the 12 months’ period ? 

Mr. Hawk. No, sir. It goes over and works intensively with the 
business community and cities. 

Mr. Tuomas. But you have a part of your show in this particular 
country 12 months out of the year, have you not ? 

Mr. Hawk. The permanent offices of the Foreign Service and the 
Commerce section thereof are there the year round; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the final analysis, then, what is the difference be- 
tween a trade fair and a mission ? 

Mr. Hawk. The trade exhibit is an exhibit of American products, 
either at a fair or a special location, which lasts for the duration of 
the fair or for a month or the selected period. It is taken in and 
brought out. 

Mr. Tuomas. The difference is that one is an exhibition and the 
other one is not ? 

Mr. Hawk. No, sir. One is primarily composed of men who know 
about buying and selling and trading. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the mission. 

Mr. Hawk. That is the mission. The other is the exhibit of pro- 
ducts, and the people who put on that exhibit. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do not the exhibitors of the products have somebody 
there to demonstrate them and try to show them off and give a few 
talking points? 

Mr. Suarer. We have a full complement of demonstrators at the 
trade fairs. 

Mr. Fisk. Another difference, Mr. Chairman, is that the trade mis- 
sions travel throughout the country, and are not locked down in one 
place as the exhibit at the fair is. Mr. Hawk recently sent a mission 
to Japan, and it was in some 20-odd different cities of Japan. They 
go to different parts of the country. The men selected to go are se- 
lected because they have knowledge about. what can be done in those 
areas, What we can sell there, and work out opportunities for trade 
in those areas. They are much more flexible te the trade exhibit, 
which is locked down at the spot where the fair may be held. 

Mr. Tuomas. And they do not have exhibits with them. 
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Mr. Fisx. They do not have exhibits with them. 

Mr. Tuomas. One more or less complements the other, and they 
overlap to some extent. 

Mr. Fisk. That is why it is part of the same program. 


VALUE OF TRADE MISSIONS AND TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Tuomas. Which is the more productive? From reading your 
justifications, I was struck with one thing. Is there any way you could 
pinpoint the results of the efforts of either the trade fair or the mis- 
sion? How can you pinpoint and measure the results, the advantages 
gained, or can you? 

Mr. Fisk. I think Mr. Hawk might be able to give some of the re- 
sults of the trade mission work. 

Mr. Hawk. We could give examples of business negotiations we 
know are underway or have been concluded, but it is very hard to get 
a complete survey of all the results, because after people negotiate they 
do not particularly take you into their confidence any more. 

Mr. Tuomas. You go into one of these towns where you have just 
had a big fair and everybody says nice things about you and likes your 
show and everything. It has two values, of course—the good will 
value, the intangible value, but what about how much business you 
will be able to get as a result of it? Can you pinpoint that? 

Mr. Suarer. On trade fairs, I have a record here of the most re- 
cently completed, and I brought it over expecting that question, sir. 
In our solo exhibits in India, we showed in India the products of 
American industry in the small industry field—in other words, ma- 
chines not of the wp character weighing tons and tons and involving 
a lot of know-how, but the smaller type of machine, such as automo- 
tive repair, such as hydraulic presses, milling machines, Shopsmith 
machines, and things of that nature, that we felt fit the Indian eco- 
nomy in their second 5-year program. In those shows we sold on the 
ground between $450,000 and $500,000 worth of these machines. Re- 
member, they average in value from $1,500 to about $5,000. 

Since we closed out 

Mr. Tuomas. What did the show cost ?. 

Mr. Suarer. We had four shows in which we sold stuff right out 
of the show. They cost us about $800,000 for the four shows. 

Mr. Tuomas. Twice as much as your total sales. 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir, except 

Mr. THomas. You make money fast that way, do you not? 

Mr. Snarer. I have letters here, sir, from five industries. Hall of 
Toledo, who makes automotive machines, already have orders for 50 
more machines since we left. The Dade Press in Grand Haven, Mich., 
say they have between 25 and 30 orders, 25 sure. This is all in a 
matter of 90 days since we closed at Bombay. Sheldon Milling, lo- 
cated in Chicago, say they have a substantial business backlog that 
they think they will consummate in the coming year. They gave us 
no figure. The Yuba Shopsmith people from California say they 
already have inquiries which indicate they will have big orders in 
the next year. 

Mr. Tuomas. I hope that is true, because we must get those orders 
to break even, must we not? It is not breaking even now, because 
when we sell one of these machines at $1,000 to $5,000, if we have as 
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much as 5 to 7 percent net in the profit, we will be all right. We have 
to get a whole lot of orders to make up for this cost. 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. We would have to get around $8 million or $9 million 
in orders to break even. 

Mr. Suarer. We will be disappointed if we do not get much more 
than that. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are a long way from it, judging from those fig- 
ures you gave, 

Mr. Suarer. Trade fairs are a sampling program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have been in the business of trade fairs and trade 
missions how long in the Department? Five years? 

Mr. Suarer. Five years. 

Mr. Tuomas. In that time, how many trade fairs have we put on? 

Mr. Suarer. We are now putting on our 86th. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many missions have we put on? 

Mr. Haws. Eighty-four. 


TOPAL EXPBNDITURES FOR TRADE FAIRS AND TRADE MI688SI0NS 


Mr. Tuomas. That is 84 and 86, 170 total. How much have we 
spent in the 5 years for fairs and missions, the total expenditure? 

Mr. SHarer. We have that figure right here. 

Mr. Posner. We have spent, sir, a total of $21,354,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that include all of your fiscal year 1960 expend- 
itures ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. That includes all of the items appropriated 
beginning with fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1960, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. That 1s, in round figures, $21 million. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. During that period we have been led to believe that 
our exports have been falling off. Is that true? One of the purposes 
of the present program is to pick up our exports. If we have spent 
$21 million during that betel of 5 years with about 165 missions and 
fairs, and our business has been going down, the theory and the 
practice do not jibe here, do they ? 

Mr. Fisk. Mr. Chairman, our main objective until just recently has 
been political rather and selling. The fairs have been aimed at the 
overall picture of America as contrasted 

Mr. Tromas. That is hardly an accurate statement that it has been 
mainly political. We hope to do two things. We have had a lot of ac- 
tivity. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce has been engaged in this. 
Ambassador Allen has been in there. We have a lot of agricultural 
attachés and commercial attachés. It is hardly an accurate statement 
to say it has been aimed primarily politically. You are not in the 
political business. Don’t get mixed up with the State Department 
and the other fellows. They may not likethat. You are in Commerce. 

Mr. Fisk. This program, Mr. Chairman, has been operated by a 
joint committee of State, USLA, and Commerce. Commerce has pro- 
vided the mechanics of setting the fairs up. The places where the 
fairs have been put have been selected primarily on the basis of where 
they would do us the most political good. It is only within the last 
few months that we have been told we can consider actual trade and 
selling goods as a proper objective of this program. We have had 
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enough casual sales from previous fairs to realize that we can get busi- 
ness out of it. We are now setting up our fair in Vienna this fall, as 
we explained to Mr. Rooney, on the basis of subletting our sp: ace to 
American business and letting them sell goods. That is the purpose 
that we intend to carry out in this operation in Helsinki and Ghana, 
which is quite a different emphasis than the emphasis we had pre- 
viously been following. From the figures Mr. Shafer has quoted in 
India, we know that goods can be sold if we are allowed to do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. We thought you were over there trying to get a little 
business all this time. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 

Mr. Rooney. I must say that I am overwhelmed by all this. We 
had regular hearings this year, and we went through the trade fair 
program and the matter of trade missions. The House appropriated 
what I considered to be substantial amounts for both activities. After 
the bill had passed the House, I read an AP dispatch upstairs on the 
ticker which led me to think that we were not going to have to appro- 
priate any more money for trade fairs. Instead of that, we are now 
confronted with a request for almost a million dollars. 

Is it or is it not the fact that there was publicity, a press release, or 
however it was distributed to the public, to the effect that business was 
now going to carry the freight on the trade fair programs? 

Mr. Suarer. You are correct, sir. You read that. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a copy of your release ? 

Mr. Suarer. That release was by an overambitious reporter, which 
I immediately wrote you about because I did not want you to have this 
very confusion that we are speaking of, because it was confusing to 
have a reporter make such a statement. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not recall your having written me. 

Mr. Suarer. I wrote you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It may be that you did. I was ill for some 5 weeks 
following that time. 

Mr. Suarer. I explained it fully to you. 

Mr. Rooney. I cannot see any merit in any part of this request, 
in any part of it at all. Why we have to have more funds for enter- 
tainment to imbue people with good spirit, as you say in your justi- 
fications at the bottom of page 9 and the top of page 10, is something 
that I just do not understand. You are asking for 36 additional 
positions here, are you not ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Twenty and sixteen. 

Mr. Roonry. Why could this not have been brought out in time 
for the regular bill? That occurs to me, too. It may be that this is 
just a matter of getting additional money and getting by the regular 
committee. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to me a minute? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Shafer, you wrote Mr. Rooney a letter. Did you 
advise the minority anything about this? 

Mr. Suarer. No, sir. I wrote Mr. Rooney as chairman when that 
piece of publicity came out, as I stated, by an overambitious reporter, 
trying to interpret something that was said about the hardening effort 
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on trade and getting it absolutely all balled up, because industry will 
not assume all the expense. They will assume a certain portion in 
certain hard-sell areas such as Vienna. 

Mr. Bow. I might say to you, the minority also saw that statement 
and was quite interested in it. I just cannot understand why we 
were not advised of your position on that, as well. That is all. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT AND TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, you have $6,600 in here for representation 
money, and then your revised figures are a more detailed justification. 
You might comment on that. You have 36 people, 20 for your fairs 
and 16 for your missions. Looking over your green sheets, they are 
mostly 14’s, and 15’s, and 16’s. How many of those people will be 
stationed overseas, and how many of them will be in the Bureau? I 
got the impression that they would all be in the Washington Bureau 
as far as your missions are concerned. 

Mr. Suarer. I cannot answer for the missions, but on the trade 
fair—— 

Mr. Rooney. The missions are selected people from all over the 
country who are very, shall I say, inclined one way. ‘This is a nice 
trip for them. 

Mr. Tuomas. But they are domiciled here, and then they travel. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will all the 16 people be domiciled in Washington, 
and then probably be on travel status in the mission ¢ 

Mr. Hawk. Yes, sir. The 16 are to do the programing which it 
takes to prepare the businessmen for their travels; also to travel 
abroad and arrange—— 

Mr. THomas. How many more will you have in travel status? You 
want $138,000 for travel. 

Mr. Hawk. The $138,000 travel is to cover the travel by the entire 
missions. The 7 missions will be approximately 34 people. This 
is to cover their foreign travel expenses. 

Mr. Tuomas. For how long? 

Mr. Hawk. For 6 to 9 weeks, depending on the particular place. 

Mr. THomas. Thirty-six people. 

Mr. Hawk. That is travel fund only. 

Mr. Tuomas. Take another look at the travel funds when you come 
up with the revised estimate. 

What about the 20 people in the fairs? Will they be in the Bureau 
or will they be stationed overseas ? 

Mr. Siarer. We have only four. 

Mr. Tromas. You are requesting 20 additional personnel? 

Mr. Posner. The total number of additional positions is 20, includ- 
ing 4 for the trade fairs and 16 for the trade missions. 

Mr. Tiromas. The 16 for the missions total 36, then. 

On the fairs it is 16 and on the missions it is another 16, is it not ? 

Mr. Posner. The table at page 5-b shows this, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. Let us turn back over to the missions. Personnel, 
permanent positions. You just round it out with a figure of 99,440. 
You have total increase of 16. 

Mr. Hawk. Sixteen increase on trade missions is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. And that is a firm figure. 
fairs? 
Mr. SuHarer. Four, sir. 


Is the figure four for trade 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us see if that jibes with your green sheets. Total 
personal services is 125,440. Is that for both fairs and missions? 


Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
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| 
1961 pres- 1961 revised 1961 in- 
ently avail- estimate crease 
able 
Program by activities: ; | | 
1. Operation of field offices........-.......-...-.-...-.----| $2,584,000 | $2, 834,000 $250, 000 
Financing: 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_............-- | 2, 584, 000 2, 834, 000 250, 000 
Object classification 
1961 pres- 1961 revised 1961 in- 
| ently avail- estimate crease 
| able 
Total number of permanent positions.....................---. 320 360 40 
Average number of all employees-_-.-._...-.....-.......-.--.---- | 314 344 30 
Number of employees at end of year............-...-----..---]} 315 350 35 
|—_—_—_—- —— | — nn | 
ED CHET GONE sos co weminecngnecngsscducdnanmand | 8.0 $6,894) 8.1 $6,904 | 9.2 7, 000 
01 Personal services: 
I a dca cll chins iets miponivocien etal $2, 156, 600 $2, 365, 800 $209, 200 
Other personal services. ..................- <citumpaedia 8, 400 9, 200 800 
eg a eee eee 2, 165, 000 2, 375, 000 210, 000 
ES Sal i ene ere 53, 000 63, 000 10, 000 
ee I Ne oe, og ice cnsceectudenccncens 4, 500 5, 000 500 
EEE: BETES } 87, 000 91, 000 4, 000 
ee ae a ee ee 52, 100 52, 600 500 
G7 CORRE COMRIRNRL DOP VIOEE. ..6 ooo sn nk ccc ncedecoveceuces 27, 500 26, 500 0 
Services performed by other agencies_............--. aioe 5, 000 5, 000 0 
so. coca becensnuapeeresabennue 33, 000 37, 000 4, 000 
ON 0 | EEE Ts TOTES EEE Ars YF Sea ree a rae aire ee 19, 000 29, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -_.............------- 133, 900 143, 900 10, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.............--....---- 2, 000 2, 000 0 
15 Taxes and assessments.........-..--- St eee 2, 000 3, 000 1,000 
| 2, 584, 000 | 2, 834, 000 | 250), 000 


I, «a cnepdktvetibbnbst wed dbedpisuciensbente 





Mr. Roonry. The next item is for the Office of Field Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, and is contained in House Document 400, 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We shall insert pages 7 through 11 of the justification at this point 
in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Department of Commerce—Office of Field Services 
























































1961 presently available 1961 revised Increase 
Maxi- Maxi- Maxi- 
mum|A ver- mum)Aver mum|Aver- 
num-} age num-| age num-} age Em- 
ber of|num- ber ofjnum- ber ofjn um- ploy- 
per- |ber of} Amount | per- |ber of| Amount per- |ber of} Amount | ment 
ma- | all ma- | all ma- | all April 
nent | posi- nent | posi- nent | posi- 30, 
posi- | tions posi- | tions posi- | tions 1960 
tions tions tions 
Personal services........-.- 320) 314/$2,165,000} 360)  344)$2,375,000| +40) +30/+$210,000) 283 
TOUR icctanebaceutils. . einen | 8S apeted 202 Bs 459, 000}......]-..... 40, 000}...... 
Total requirements...|.....-|...... 2, 584, OOO}_.....|...... 2, 834, 000}_-..--|---... +250, 000}...... 
JUSTIFICATION 


The regular budget for the fiscal year 1961 provides for a total of 34 addi- 
tional positions, 22 to be assigned to foreign trade work and 12 to area develop- 
ment work. Since the estimates were submitted for the fiscal year 1961 it has 
been determined that in the national interest an expansion of U.S. commercial 
exports is essential. The field offices of the Department of Commerce will play 
an important role in achieving this goal, but to do so they must have additional 
staffing. 

At the present time we have only 64 foreign trade analysts in our 33 field 
offices. The regular budget for the fiscal year 1961 provides for only 17 new 
analysts. This number would only permit us to properly handle our current 
workload—it would not provide sufficient personnel to even scratch the surface 
on the new export trade promotion program. 

If this new export promotion program is to be effective it will be necessary 
that sufficient personnel be assigned to the field offices to: 

(1) Permit personal contact of business concerns now in the export business 
in an endeavor to have them increase their export activities; also to interest 
concerns not now in the export business to consider export opportunities. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on contacting small business concerns to interest 
them in exporting. We are convinced that much can be done to interest Ameri- 
can business concerns in doing business abroad by personal contact and pointing 
out specific opportunities for selling specific products and commodities in specific 
countries. We made a test of this recently in our Miami field office. We asked 
our field office manager to furnish a list of manufacturers in the Miami area who 
were not now engaged in export business, together with a brief description of 
what they produced. This was checked against trade opportunities on file in 
the Department and here are some typical examples of our findings: 

(a) One company produced electric and gas hot water heaters. We found 
firms in Venezuela, Wales, and Trinidad seeking agencies for this type product. 

(b) Another company produced lighting fixtures. We found firms in Venezu- 
ela, Trinidad, and England seeking agencies for this product. 

(c) Another company produced aluminum doors. We found a firm in Ger- 
many interested. 

(2) Attend meetings of business groups and explain the President’s new 
program to expand exports. The Department has a selling job to be done to 
interest more concerns in getting into the export business. 

3) Set up and participate in business clinics, both at the local and regional 
level to inform business concerns as to how they can get into and participate 
in export business. 
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(4) Carry on a continuing program of speaking before local, regional, and 
national business groups emphasizing the expansion of U.S. exports and keep- 
ing them currently informed on opportunities of doing business abroad. 

(5) Disseminate to concerns interested in foreign trade, special studies by 
countries and commodities prepared by the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration and current reports on economic conditions in various countries 
throughout the world, trade lists, world trade directory reports, etc., prepared 
by the Bueau of Foreign Commerce. Consult with and adviSe new firms in- 
terested in foreign trade on the use of this material. 

The estimates submitted herewith would provide 29 additional foreign trade 
analysts to be assigned to field offices having a good potential of firms who might 
be interested in participating in export business. These estimates represent our 
minimum requirements to properly staff our field offices to do the job expected of 
them under the new export promotion program. 

The Office of Field Services is responsible for executing the field programs of 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, the Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Business Economics. It also acts as the disseminating 
agency for the reports and statistical data of the Bureau of the Census. In ¢ar- 
rying out these field programs the field offices are, in effect, part and parcel of 
the primary units they represent and close liaison is constantly maintained to 
attain agreement on policies, practices, procedures, and functions. 

The field offices are the exclusive Government agency outside Washington 
dealing in foreign trade promotion and are responsible for providing direct service 
on almost every important aspect of export, import, and foreign investment busi- 
ness. In executing this responsibility the field offices, mainly on the basis of 
inquiries and requests, serve business by— 

(a) Assisting in establishing foreign market connections by furnishing: 
business information on foreign firms; trade, investment, and licensing op- 
portunities; foreign lists of buyers and suppliers; details regarding ICA- 
financed procurement; and facts on competitive conditions abroad. 

(6) Counseling relative to documentation and foreign and domestic laws 
and regulations concernings: administration of U.S. regulations imposing 
import quotas; documentation of export and import shipments, covering both 
U.S. and foreign requirements; details of import licensing pro- 
cedures in foreign markets; regulations bearing on the control of exchange 
abroad: tariff rates of foreign countries on specific American products; and 
U.S. export-control licensing requirements and regulations. 

(c) Disseminating economic and trade information: facts regarding eco- 
nomic and trade conditions; statistical data relative to imports and exports; 
and information respecting international financial developments. 

(d@) Consulting regarding investment and licensing opportunities and 
problems : foreign licensing regulations and requirements; factors to be con- 
sidered in the establishment of a branch plant abroad; and U.S. Govern- 
ment investment guarantee policies and procedures. 

The maintenance of proper business relationships is of utmost importance and 
this objective is sought by— 

(a) Developing close personal relationships with international traders 
by participating actively in meetings of foreign trade groups: 

(b) Taking full advantage in every appropriate way of availability of 
Foreign Service officers on trade conference assignments ; 

(ec) Contributing to regular columns in trade papers and magazines 
under the field office byline : 

(d) Participating in radio and television broadcasts ; 

(ec) Issuing press releases and special articles concerning foreign trade; 

(f) Providing exhibit material relating to international trade at conven- 
tions and regional meetings, and placing exhibits in banks, airline ticket 
offices, and similar other locations ; 

(g) Maintaining appropriate contact lists and indexes showing specific 
product interest ; and 

(hk) Utilizing the services of over 600 chambers of commerce and similar 
organizations as Department of Commerce cooperative offices in making the 
facilities of the Department available. 


~~ 
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Mr. Moore. May I read a short prepared statement here, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. The request is in the amount of $250,000 for 
“Salaries and expenses.” 

What have you to say about this, Mr. Assistant Secretary ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Moore. We are most appreciative of the increase we received in 
our 1961 appropriation. That included 22 additional positions for 
the foreign trade in the field in the 33 field offices and 12 new positions 
for area development. These were authorized in the regular appro- 
sriation bill and will place the field offices in a position to adequately 
Leodle their regular workload but will not provide the manpower 
needed to handle the expanded export promotion program. 

The field offices are the direct point of contact between the De- 
partment and the business public. Much of the success of the ex- 
panded export program will depend on the personal contacts to be 
made by personnel of the field offices in an endeavor to further stimu- 
late concerns now in the export business to increase their activities 
abroad, and to alert business firms not presently exporting to the ad- 
vantages of such opportunities. The field offices do not have suf- 
ficient personnel at the present time to make necessary outside con- 
tacts with business as they are occupied handling requests for assist- 
ance from businessmen familiar with the services available. During 
last calendar year the field offices handled 449,952 foreign trade in- 
quiries, by telephone, letters, and personal callers to the offices. 

The Department has established 33 Regional Export Expansion 
Committees, one in each of the areas corresponding with the area 
covered by each of the Department’s 33 field offices. These com- 
mittees, composed of eeuehaanlts businessmen in the areas, are 
working closely with our field offices to aid in the expanded export 
promotion program. Personnel of the field offices will devote a con- 
siderable amount of time to the programs of these committees; at- 
tend meetings of business groups to explain the export expansion 
program; set up and participate in business clinics and speak be- 
fore business groups. These are just a few of the many responsi- 
bilities. 

We believe the 40 additional positions requested in this estimate are 
the minimum requirement to adequately staff the field offices to han- 
dle the additional workload which will be placed on them by this pro- 
gram during fiscal year 1961. 

Attached is a breakdown which identifies where the 22 additional 
positions in foreign trade allowed in the regular fiscal year 1961 ap- 
propriation will be employed, and where the 40 positions now being 
requested will be needed. 
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Proposed allocation of new foreign trade positions, supplemental estimate, fiscal 
year 1961 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Business analyst, GS-9__-----------------------_ 1 
Boston, Mass. : 

eee meena CURD I 8 Sool kL paap tine hau mttaer moos 1 

i, TN i wellness hs reg enacts oom clan 1 
Chicago, IIl.: 

ae ant RR No SE ETI ee Sc I 2 

ES UR EY ne ee Te BEN RS eT ea 2 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Business analyst, GS—12_________-_----~--------------. 1 
Cleveland, Ohio: Business analyst, GS—12________---------.---.-~------- 1 
Unc Rene NAME, (000 E ooo perder made meenenaneame 1 
Detroit, Mich. : 

a pe baa renee meatrenamnepasqrmierieenepares 1 

Rt 0 Soa ee eee eee eee ee eras eae eee e 1 
Greensboro, N. C.: Business analyst, GS—11_-__--_---_------------------- 1 
ee EE ae tS | a ae ne a ane eae 1 
pees Any. 0. ? eueness enaivat, GS-12... 2... nn enone 1 
Los Angeles, Calif: 

ra Pannen a et Soe el og bel 1 

RS eR ERS 5 SEE ees Sia eee eye aaa are ete wee renee 1 
eee. eee -usmmens anaivet, GS-9... nw ese 1 
I NR comm aeimmmmnmnmemsamas 1 
New York, N.Y.: 

ee eee eb 2 

USS ae ae pe ee ey eee aS eye ee 3 

EE EE ES OL ae Fea ee ee ROO es RE POE Phe ie ese 2 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Tata RR ea 1 

SE Ree La aS Ae i 
oenens eee, + eeeemoes ennivet, GR-11. 0 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

SS CS SE a A ce a ee se 2 Sane 1 

ca aailggsindsibtrmoammemiteg miakagagees anni ms 1 
Poruss, cree.: puaness analyst, GS-11... 1 
Richmond, Va.: 

I TOS PESTER SSE ANTES ELS ELE SR OPES Ey Cee eT oe 1 

NS ELAS EA AE, TE LE EO 1 
St. Louis, Mo.: Clerk-stenographer, GS—4_____.____.____________________- 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Business analyst, GS—9..__..__._.___-_____________ 1 
San Francisco, Calif. : 

EEE SES ES |S EER POR EG See OP REET te YEE OES OLE: CERT ee C eee 1 

SS Se 1 
Seattle, Wash. : 

i I 2g ee Rayne OE ae 1 

I asa acarvin bmepeiatinnaman anim oar enicsch 1 


I might say that these will be our salesmen out in the field to promote 
and explain and sell the export program. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these will be orators? 

Mr. Moore. With a program of this kind and the enthusiasm to be 
generated, I don’t know that you need orators. 

Mr. Roonry. I note that they will carry ona 





continuing program of speaking before local regional and national business groups 
emphasizing the expansion of U.S. exports and keeping them currently informed 
on opportunities of doing business abroad. 

They will travel the length and breadth of the United States? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; only in the areas where these field offices are. 
They are regular areas in which we are now. 

Mr. Rooney. Your field offices are all over the United States. 

Mr. Moore. Thirty-three, and we are placing these men in the field 
offices. 
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Mr. Rooney. And they are all over the United States. Is that 
right! 
‘Mr. Moore. Thirty-three different locations; yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Place the 33 in the record, Mr. Rooney. You have a 
good table there. 

Mr. Moorp. I think you have a table here, sir, as to exactly where 
they are going. 

LIST OF FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the list of field offices contained at 
page 11 of the justifications at this point in the record. 

(The list referred to follows:) 

The present field organization consists of 33 field offices located in the follow- 
ing important commercial and industrial centers: 


Albuquerque Detroit Philadelphia 
Atlanta Greensboro Phoenix 
Boston Houston Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Jacksonville Portland 
Charleston Kansas City Reno 
Cheyenne Los Angeles Richmond 
Chicago Memphis St. Louis 
Cincinnati Miami Salt Lake City 
Cleveland Minneapolis San Francisco 
Dallas New Orleans Savannah 
Denver New York Seattle 


Mr. Roonry. How many people are working in the publicity de- 
partment of the Department of Commerce 4 

Mr. Moore. At the present time, in the Office of Public Information 
in the area of general administration, we have 11 people. 

Mr. Rooney. That staff would not be able to get out press releases 
and distribute them to the newspapers, radio, and television, and 
inform businessmen that there are opportunities for selling goods 
abroad ? 

Mr. Moore. Indeed they do that and they will continue to do so, 
but these are salesmen which are so needed in any program of this 
kind, men to talk to people, to talk before groups. 

It is just like hiring salesmen to sell hosiery or anything else. 

I have with me two members of the Office of Field Services, and 
any questions concerning the operation they will be only too glad to 
attempt to answer. We have Mr. Mack and Mr. Newland. 

Mr. THomas. What are the other 18 for? 

Mr. Mack. They are supporting personnel. These people are 
shown on the green sheets. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people are there in the Department of 
Commerce at the present time? Give the figure as of the last avail- 
able date? 

Mr. Moore. Full-time employees, not counting census, it is roughly 
30,000 full-time employees. 

Mr. Rooney. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Business AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 











WITNESSES 


CARL F. OECHSLE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
WILLIAM A. WHITE, SR., ADMINISTRATOR 
LORING K. MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE \ 


SALARIES AND EXpEeNnsESs 


Program and financing 



































| | 
| 1961 pres- 1961 in- 
| ently avail-| 1961 revised crease 
able 
nes | 
Program by activities: | 
1. Industries and commodities_...................-- os. 2, 043, 000 | 2, 393, 000 $350, 000 
= Beermeeeee ome Gieeremaeeem...................... nso 260, 000 | Nf ree 
f 3. Tecunicnl information... J... 2... 22222 1,050,000 | 1, O08, 000 bo cnn aseniinsnhl 
SEER pea eee eee 402, 000 | A an ll SE 
5. Executive direction. .............-... sebdéiedkeemeran 314, 000 | 204,608 |... 055. 
Total operating costs_._...........-- enan awn a ceisnn el 4, 069, 000 4, 419, 000 350, 000 
Total program (oblige ations) - ; nea —ahonguinl 4, 059, 000 | 4,419,000 350, 000 
New obligational authority: Appropriation - on’ 4, 0F9, 000 4, 419, 000 350, 000 
es Se see, eee ' 
Object classification , 
| 1961 pres- | 1961 1961 in- ' 
| ently avail- estimate crease 
able | 
i" iit) eee Care es A Pe we 
| 1 

Total number of permanent positions__-_--............--......| 605 os} ae 50 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions._._...........___._- 3 | = ere | 

Average number of all employees. _____-__- habeeees aot 434 | 473 39 i 

Number of employees at end of year. .-...-........-.---------| 595 | 640 45 \ 

01 Personal services: | | BETS TT. 
Ce eel ie ae oe ---| $3,191,000 | $3, 474, 000 $283, 000 
Positions other than perm: NOT ON ES aE 28, 000 | 28, 000 ini r 
Other personal services. -____-_-- ee eS ee 13, 000 | 14, 000 1, 000 

Total personal services_____-_- pirate italdhenkll 3, 232, 000 3, 516, 000 284, 000 

i . re ee ae ee aE 3 a 61, 000 | 76, 000 15, 000 

03 Transportation of things_._---_- : comma 4, 200 | 4, 200 Sout a 

04 Communication services_..................--.-----.-- 67, 700 | 70, 700 3, 000 ] 

05 Rents and utility services____- iach “ 4) | fy ee t 

06 Printing and reproduction ila etedieds ie siahes piesa 250, 200 | 261, 400 11, 200 ‘ 

07 Other contractual services : 120, 300 | 123, 700 3, 400 
Services performed by other age ncies_- 96, 000 96,000 |_...___- ] 

08 Supplies and materials..............-.--_. at € 24, 500 26, 500 | 2, 000 ’ 

09 Equipment. : ; 9, 000 22,000 | 13, 000 

11 Grants,- subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | I 

retirement fund_..............--...... are 200, 300 | 218, 700 18, 400 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.__..______- : 500 | oo, ee AS r 
15 Taxes and assessments...____- ‘i AAP ES 2, 900 | Af ee 
Total obligations....................-.-- Prat Pes ven 4, 069, 000 4,419, 000 | 350, 000 ‘ 
° ] 
( 

7 m . " . ‘ 
Mr. Rooney. The next item is for Business and Defense Services ] 
Administration, a request for an additional amount of $350,000. This ’ 
item is also contained in House Document 400. 
€ 
> | 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE € 
g 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 6 revised 
through 20. c 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Industries and commodities 








| 1961 presently available | 1961 revised Increase 





























l T 
'Maxi-| iMaxi- Maxi- 
}m um) A ver-| }m um) Aver- mum)|Aver- 
jnum-| age num-| age num-| age 
ber |num- ber |num- ber |jnum- 
| of | ber | Amount of ber Amount of ber Amount 
per- | of | | per- | of per- | of 
| ma- | all | | ma- | all ma- | all 
nent | posi- | | nent | posi- nent | posi- 
posi- | tions | | posi- | tions posi- | tions 
| tions | | tions tions 
eee TEES rd a aan, Core Serer Ney are! NSE 
Personal services... | 352 | 1206 | $1,713,000 | 402 | 1245 | $1,997,000 | +50 | +39 | +$284, 000 
Other objects. ___..-_.- Bock | 330, 000 | | SES 396, 000 | __ -|------ +66, 000 
| - | —_|}—_ —___— ——- -- — 
Total requirements. -_|__-- | 2,043, 000 Ae | } A NI NES, +350, 000 
! | | | 





1 Excludes 140 man-years financed by OC DM funds. 


JUSTIFICATION 
1. General 

As the agency in the Department of Commerce devoted to problems of business 
and industry, the Business and Defense Services Administration is the focal 
point for accumulating and maintain a reservoir of operational, economic, and 
technical information on the structure and characteristics of manufacturing 
industries and related commodity data. The dynamics of the world situation, the 
world position of the United States in foreign trade, the threat of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive, and the general unprecedented growth of industry and commerce 
here and abroad require ready availability of worldwide data bearing on interna- 
tional problems. Under an intradepartmental decision, the industry divisions 
of BDSA have primary responsibility for commodity and industry activities on 
a worldwide basis. 

BDSA is now doing in a limited way most of the things that are envisaged as 
part of a comprehensive export promotion program. However, only a relatively 
few people, spending just part of their time, are working on such projects. To 
carry out the augmented program for expanding export promotion activities 
manyfold will require a substantial increase in personnel. 

Major emphasis in BDSA—reflecting demands of other agencies, the Congress, 
and industry—has been on problems of domestic commerce and industrial 
mobilization. The 25 industry divisions in total have been able to assign only 
a few people to foreign work, with no one assigned full time to export promotion 
activities. The best estimate is that 39 man-years, of the industries and com- 
modities activities, are devoted to work related to export promotion. The fiscal 
year 1961 budget makes no provisions for additional personnel for this particular 
purpose. 

This supplemental budget requests funds for 50 new positions for an average 
employment of 39 man-years. These jobs are expressly identified for export 
promotion services, primarily for commodity industry market surveys. How- 
ever, many of these additional employees will also be called upon to supply staff 
help to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce on specific commodity aspects of 
certain export promotion activities for which BFC has primary responsibility. 
Likewise, BFC will participate with BDSA in developing the program for 
commodity industry surveys to be carried out by BDSA. 

The proposed augmented program of BDSA is closely related in substance to 
BDSA’s present limited activities on export promotion. The program is an 
expansion of present activities, but with more expeditious organization to effect 
earlier release and higher quality of pertinent data and related information. 


2. Export market surveys 


Details of a multiproject commodity industry market survey program to be 
carried out by BDSA, working with BFC and the Foreign Service, are shown 
in exhibit I. This exhibit lists surveys that from our close contacts with industry 
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are known to be of direct interest and value to exporters, many of the titles in 
fact, are listed because of requests from industry for the information. 

About half of these studies will result in publications of substance, with their 
completion dependent upon return of special questionnaires addressed to the 
commercial officers abroad. Such studies are commonly called short market 
surveys. 

In the past year six short market surveys were completed and about the same 
number are in process. With no increase in appropriations this work could be 
continued at about the same rate. However, with the funds herein requested it 
would be possible to initiate and to complete a greater number of such studies; 
they would be selected from those listed in exhibit I on the basis of their value 
to the industries concerned in increasing their shipments abroad. Those on 
the present list not undertaken in fiscal year 1961 would be considered for future 
study along with newcomers to the list. 

The other half of the studies listed are less comprehensive, many of them 
coming from information now supplied routinely by the foreign posts, or else 
requiring only a small amount of additional information. Some of these reports 
will be done with the present staff, but to analyze thoroughly all the despatches 
now being received would require even a larger staff than would be provided 
by this supplemental budget. 

Exhibit II lists the short market surveys completed and in progress, and 
presents excerpts from letters giving reactions of industry. 

8. Corrective moves to facilitate U.S. exports 

A high-priority survey by the Foreign Service as recently as February 1966 
shows that U.S. exporters in some instances must improve the psychology of 
their export advertising, oversea packing, speed in delivery, flexibility in design 
and faithfulness to details of orders, and sell abroad on a more liberal credit 
basis. In this range of problems, as well as on the other phases of export pro- 
motion described in this presentation, the Department of Commerce should put 
itself in position to be truly and thoroughly helpful to American industry. The 
combined efforts of BFC, BDSA, and the field offices will assure full coverage 
of all potential exporters, and will be mutually reinforcing in assuring success 
for the trade promotion program. 

To effect improvements in export administration by American companies, the 
Department’s commodity/industry specialists should search out and pass on 
to industry suggestions and recommendations for correcting weaknesses. For 
example, steps are needed for improving such situations as the following: 

(a) No American textile salesman has ever called on the owner of a certain 
Munich department store. He knew many U.S. fabrics are of high quality and 
would sell in Germany. 

(b) American shoes, although of somewhat different style, are well made and 
would readily sell if advertised and pushed; U.S. firms, however, appear not to 
be interested in export. They neither send catalogs nor visit. 

(c) On tires, tubes, lubricants, and other service station items, European cus- 
tomers demand a much greater amount of technical advice and more laboratory- 
proved reasons for purchase of a certain brand than U.S. sales organizations 
have found necessary in domestic sales. 

(d) U.S. machinery of large, expensive and complicated types arrives at the 
buyer’s plant without an instruction book in a language the buyer understands, 
and supplies of frequently needed replacements are only available at the U.S. 
factory, thousands of miles away. 

(e) Electronic testing equipment is shipped from the American factory with 
invoices bearing a printed notice “10 percent extra for export,’ when all real 
extra charges are also added to the bill separately. 


4. Other supporting activities 


BDSA quite properly contributes industry commodity information and counsel 
on various activities for which BFC has primary responsibility. The expanded 
export promotion program of BFC will consequently impose a greater workload 
on BDSA. The requested new positions, as well as many of the present staff, 
will contribute to such activities as appropriate. Typical examples of such 
activities are: 

More than 400 commodity data sheets for trade missions were prepared 
during 1959, involving 12 countries visited by the missions. Team leaders 
for the trade missions to Morocco and Yugoslavia were furnished from the 
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BDSA staff, which also assisted BFC in the recruitment of team members 
for other missions. From 200 to 1,200 letters were sent to American business- 
men and trade associations at the conclusion of each trade mission tour, 
inviting them to attend the terminal conferences which were held in 
various cities. 

In 1959 BDSA reviewed about 3,000 trade opportunities involving U.S. 
export promotion. Suitable items in this category were published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly and many circulated to trade associations. 

The Foreign Service has prepared for BFC each year nearly 700 trade 
lists. Each of these, upon receipt in Washington, is reviewed by BDSA 
specialists to check the technical accuracy of the basic market data which 
is part of each trade list, and to assist in organizing each list logically from 
the standpoint of product categories. 

During the past year BDSA has reviewed about 4,500 U.S. commodity data 
sheets prepared by the Tariff Commission for GATT negotiations and, based 
on these, has written approximately 400 detailed commodity recommenda- 
tions. 


5. Conclusion 


A very proper question is: “Why can’t BDSA divert present personnel to 
expert promotion?” Of the total 352 positions for an average employment of 346 
man-years in the 1961 budget, 140 man-years are specifically tied in with work 
on industrial mobilization for which BDSA’s appropriation of $1,700,000 comes 
via OCDM. Staff positions not susceptible to diversion and incumbents in 
“trainee” programs total 29 man-years while 39 man-years are devoted to work 
related to export promotion. Other foreign activities require the time of 21 
man-years. The remaining 117 man-years are not available for flexible assign- 
ments, as experience shows that nearly half (approximately 58 man-years) are 
required on projects and spot requests from other agencies, Congress, industry, 
or the public. Such requests must be fulfilled. This leaves only 59 man-years 
to carry out BDSA’s responsibilities as the Office of Domestic Commerce in pre- 
paring yearend review and outlook studies, periodicals and other industry re- 
ports, many on a repetitive basis. 

The Congress in our regular budget appropriation for fiscal year 1961 has 
approved an additional 13 positions. These 13 positions, however, are slated for 
work on basic industrial economics studies—integrated comprehensive investiga- 
tions of industry designed to serve both industrial mobilization and business 
services needs. 

While these basic industrial economics studies include much foreign data, they 
do not include all that is required for effective export promotion. The work now 
planned in the domestic field must not be abandoned in a redirection of effort. 
It, too, should be expanded. For example, it would be unthinkable to abandon 
the current nickel study in the face of the unsettled situation in Cuba, which is 
a major source for nickel, and when Soviet and worldwide demand for nickel 
is increasing. Likewise, basic studies on the fast growing electronics industry 
should not be sidetracked. Diversion of present employees to additional export 
promotion duties would impair seriously BDSA’s program in its other areas of 
primary responsibility—domestic commerce and industrial mobilization. 


Exursit I 
PROPOSED PROGRAM OF MARKET SURVEYS 


The following short market surveys, concurred in by BFC and responsive to 
the needs of industry, are planned to be undertaken at once by the expanded 
BDSA staff under the export promotion program. Only a few can be completed 
with present personnel. 


The Prospects for Cutting-Type Machine Tool Sales in the European Market. 

Potential Market for U.S. Food Processing Machinery in the Philippine Republic 
and Taiwan. 

The Industrial Chemicals Market in Brazil (other countries to follow). 

The Potential for Commercial Refrigerators in South America. 

Latin American Markets for Compact Automobiles. 

Communications Network Plans of Middle Eastern Countries. 

The Marketing Possibilities for Women’s Clothing in Africa. 

World Sales Potentials for U.S. Processed Foods. 


56863—60——21 
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Power Generating Equipment Needs of Africa. 

South American Potentials for Containers and Packaging Materials. 

Markets for Druggists’ and Medical Rubber Sundries in Venezuela (other coun- 
tries to follow ). 

Duplicating Machines—Potential Markets in Europe. 

Construction Engineering Services in Africa. 

World Survey of Motion Picture Theaters. 

Latin American Markets for Flat Glass. 

The Market Potential for Paper, Paperboard, and Converted Products in 25 
Selected Countries. 

Mining Machinery Sales Possibilities in the Philippine Republic. 


Once these studies are underway, additional projects will be brought into the 
prograin just as rapidly as possible. It is expected that these studies will be 
drawn from the following list of 90 titles, but the final program and the exact 
scope of each individual study will depend on further consultation with industry 
and BFC. Even with the full supplemental appropriation requested, all the 
studies listed cannot be completed in fiscal year 1961. 


Aluminum and Magnesium : Foreign Industrial Markets. 

World Scale Report. 

Business Equipment Trade Comparisons : U.S., EEC, and EFTA. 

Worldwide Analysis of Current Chemical Trends. 

Worldwide Analysis of Current Rubber Trends. 

Survey of U.S. Chemical Foreign Trade. 

Foreign Tire Production. 

Principal New Foreign Communications Construction Projects. 

Foreign Trade in Copper Raw Materials and Semifabricated Products. 

roduccion vf Copper-Base Mill t’roducts in Foreign Countries. 

Special Foreign Market Studies on Copper (one per quarter): (a) France, (b) 
Chile, (¢) Australia, (d) Rhodesia. 

Worid Markets for Confectionery and Confectionery Products. 

World Hardboard Industry. 

Foreign Market Survey : Paper and Paperboard : Six Selected Countries. 

Analysis of Impact of Foreign Regional Trading Blocs Upon U.S. Exports of 
Pulp, Paper, and Board. 

Study of Export and Import Status of U.S. Machine Tool Industry. 

Imports and Exports of Major Products of the Printing and Publishing Indus- 
tries, 1947-59. 

Legislative Restrictions in Foreign Fiim Markets. 

Short Market Surveys for Scientific Instruments: (a) Yugoslavia, (0) Poland. 

West German Scientific Instruments Survey. 

Study of Markets for Agricultural Machinery and Equipment in Selected 
Countries. 

Export Promotion Series : Mining Machinery. 

Industrial Locomotives : South America. 

Industrial Locomotives : South Africa. 

Export Potential Study : Laundry and Dry Cleaning Equipment. 

Worldwide Pharmaceuticals Study. 

Worldwide Pesticides Study. 

Short Market Surveys: Jewelry, Fountain Pens and Pencils, Sporting Goods, 
Toys, and Small Household Appliances. 

Short Foreign Market Survey for American Microwave, Radar, and Two-Way 
Radio Equipment. 

World Leather Footwear Production. 

Yearend Review and Outlook: U.S. Foreign Trade: Scientific Instruments, For- 
eign Film Markets, and Photographic Products. 

Export Promotion Series : Construction Machinery. 

World Markets for American Trucks and Buses. 

Country Surveys on Business Machines. 

Plastics Production in Europe and Japan. 

US. Foreign Trade in Plastics Materials. 

World Markets for Paints, Pigments, and Varnishes. 

Country Surveys : Shoe and Leather Product Export Markets. 

World Markets for U.S. Metalworking Drills, Lathes, and Planers. 
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Short Market Survey : Cutting Tools. 

World Markets for Forming-Type Machine Tools. 

World Market Survey: Power and Generating Equipment. 

Scientific Instruments Abroad: Greece, Turkey, Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, 
Korea, Taiwan, Indonesia, and Israel. 

World Market Survey : Scientific Apparatus. 

Country Surveys: Foreign Textile Markets. 

Analysis of Trade and Trade Restrictions, by Country, for Lumber and Wood 
Products. 

Continentwide Survey : Conveyor Belting Markets. 

Continentwide Survey : Fertilizer Markets. 

Paint Production in Europe. 

Communications Network Plans of Asian Countries, 

Communications Network of South American Countries. 

World Survey of Telephone Growth Since 1948, by Major Countries or Continents. 

Foreign Survey: Complete Industrial Plants Abroad. 

Water and Sewerage Plants : Worldwide Survey. 

Short Market Survey: Lighting Fixtures—Market, Assembly, and Manufacturing 
in South America. 

Short Market Study : Radio and Television Broadcasting Equipment. 

Short Market Study: Radio and Television Receivers. 

Summary of Data, Historical and Current, on Electronics Industries in Major 
Producing Countries. 

U.S. Foreign Trade in Electronic Products. 

Short Market Surveys on Lumber: Latin America, Africa, Southeast Asia, and 
Pacific. 

Short Market Surveys on Plywood: Latin America and Europe. 

Short Market Surveys on Container Board. 

Short Market Surveys on Shoe Board. 

Developing and Potential Markets for U.S. Industrial Plant Equipment. 

Short Market Surveys: Pulp and Paper Machinery, Forged Fittings and Flanges, 
and Industrial Fasteners. 

World Market Survey : Selected Iron and Steel Products. 


Exuisir II 
BDSA Worup TrapE Survey Reports, JANUARY 1959-Marcu 1960 
SHORT MARKET SURVEYS 


(Special questionnaire inquiries to foreign posts, initiated by BDSA at request 
of industry and cleared with BFC) 


Six completed or partially issued : 
World Survey of Agricultural Machinery and Equipment: Asia, Europe, 
South America (Africa, North and Central America to follow). 
Air Conditioning and Commercial and Industrial Refrigeration Equipment : 
18 countries. 
Electron Tubes and Semiconductors: Nine countries (19 countries to 
follow). 
Selected Household Electrical Appliances: 32 countries (2 countries to 
follow). 
Foreign Markets for Industrial Impregnating/Saturating Papers: 26 
countries. 
Paper and Paperboard: Five countries (six countries to follow). 
Six in process: 
Printing Machinery. 
Power Equipment—Turbines. 
Power and Distribution Transformers. 
World Survey Civil Aircraft (106 countries). 
Household and Commercial Pottery Products. 
Starches, Dextrines, and Related Products. 
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OTHER FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 


International Movement of Electric Storage Batteries. 

International Movement of Electrical Transformers. 

International Movement of Electric Motors. 

World Trade in Aluminum. 

World Trade in Typewriters. 

World Survey of Plastics. 

Foreign Trade Information on Instrumentation in Selected Countries (series 
started in 1955, 24 issued to date, 4 in process). 

Motion Pictures Abroad (reports on four countries issued in 1959, five in 
process ) . 

Development of the Japanese Photographic Products Industry, 1954-58. 

(Several BDSA periodicals such as Chemical and Rubber (monthly), Copper, 
and Pulp, Paper, and Board (quarterlies), contain articles on foreign trade 
promotion. ) 


ABSTRACTS OF UNSOLICITED COMMENTS ON SHORT MARKET SURVEYS 


World survey of agricultural machinery and equipment 


Implement & Tractor, October 9, 1959: “* * * have found it thorough, perti- 
nent to type of information we need * * * it should make the series very valu- 
able to people interested in the prospects for export.” 

International Harvester Co., October 19, 1959: “This is indeed a step in the 
right direction * * * we are looking forward to your next area publication.” 

A. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., December 23, 1959: “This survey on Europe 
and the first survey you sent for Asia are extremely helpful.” 

Deere & Co., December 29, 1959: “* * * it contains some very worthwhile 
information, is well gotten up, and you are certainly to be congratulated on 
the very fine job. * * * The Farm Equipment Institute executive committee 
will meet January 19 and I will bring this to the attention of the various 
members * * *,” 

J. I. Case Co., January 21, 1960: “This is the most comprehensive report on 
this subject that I have seen and it contains information that has certainly been 
badly needed by our industry.” 


Air-conditioning and commercial and industrial refrigeration equipment 


National-U.S. Radiator Corp., October 20, 1959: “We wish to compliment your 
office on this fine project. It is of great value to our company, just starting in the 
export of air-conditioning equipment; and we feel sure every member of our 
industry is grateful for these statistics.” 

Kelvinator International Corp., October 27, 1959: “* * * we have received 
from you the very valuable market surveys for refrigerators, air conditioners, 
and commercial refrigeration * * *. We are now receiving requests for extra 
copies from our field representatives traveling in various areas of the world 
** *% 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute, November 13, 1959: “At a recent 
meeting of this committee (the ARI Foreign Trade Committee), there was unani- 
mous agreement that these surveys have been excellently prepared, and most 
informative and helpful. Therefore, on behalf of the industry and members 
of this association, we would like to congratulate you on the completion of this 
project, and to compliment you and your staff on an excellent job and one that 
has proven extremely valuable to companies engaged in foreign trade.” 

Borg-Warner International Corp., November 18, 1959: “* * * I have found 
these surveys to be informative and of much assistance.” 

The Trane Co., December 7, 1959: “There is no question that this information 
is of extreme help to us, and we are sure, also, to the other organizations in our 
industry.” 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., September 4, 1959: “It was my good fortune 
to have the opportunity of perusing a copy of your excellent report * * * such 


surveys are a welcomed service to our International Department’s efforts 
* * 


Blectron tubes and semiconductors 


Eitel-McCullough, Inc., February 29, 1960: “I was glad to receive * * * the 
Selected European Countries * * *. This report is very informative * * *.” 
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Household electrical appliances 

International General Electric Co., February 16, 1960: “* * * these surveys 
were outstanding and arrived at a most opportune moment for us. The data 
in all the surveys was most helpful * * *. We very much appreciate the work 
your Department has done in the past and wish to thank you in advance for your 
future efforts regarding foreign market surveys.” 

Whirlpool Corp., February 15, 1960: “* * * we read the survey reports on 
appliances and refrigerators with great interest * * * this sort of thing is of 
great help to us.” 

Young & Rubicam, Ltd., February 4, 1960: “These will be invaluable to us 
***” 

Westinghouse Electric International Co., January 20, 1960: “The series of 
reports that you have compiled have proven most worthwhile and if you need 
any further encouragement to continue making such reports, do not hesitate to 
call upon my services at any time.” 

Metal Products Manufacturing, January 14, 1960: “Your cooperation in provid- 
ing this series for our study is much appreciated.” 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association, January 14, 1960: “Those exec- 
utives in our member companies, who are concerned with foreign trade problems, 
have been appreciative of your efforts in putting together and making available 
this information.” 

The Singer Manufacturing Co., August 24, 1959: “We have reviewed the study 
* * * on Australia, Hong Kong, Malaya, and the Philippines and found it to 
be very useful and informative.” 

American Chamber of Commerce in London, December 3, 1959: “We are most 
grateful to you for forwarding these publications to us.” 

J. Walter Thompson Co., December 2, 1959: “I have found the series on 
household refrigerators most useful and I should like to express my appreciation 
for this excellent service.” 

Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, November 24, 1959: “Our members are 
keenly interested in world trade and, therefore, are grateful for the valuable 
information your bulletins provide.” 

Home Laundry Manufacturers’, October 16, 1959: “Our foreign trade commit- 
tee finds them most valuable.” 


Forcign markets for industrial impregnating/saturating papers 

The Wrenn Paper Co., February 20, 1959: “* * * aceept our thanks and 
appreciation for the very fine job that has been done in securing this valuable 
information * * *.” 

Paper and paperboard 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., June 24, 1959: “Thank you for the information you 
sent me regarding paper and board industries in foreign markets. This informa- 
tion is very helpful to me.” 

World survey civil aircraft (in process) 

Cessna Aircraft Co., September 9, 1959: “The Air Age Education Division feels 
that the unprecedented work that your people are doing in connection with the 
world survey of civil aircraft will be of immeasurable value to our Government 
and to the industry in the years that lie ahead.” 

Mr. Rooney. It appears this would entail the addition of 50 posi- 
tions to the payroll. Is that correct? Proceed with your statement, 
Mr. Oechsle. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Orcuste. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before your 
committee in support of this supplemental request for the Business 
and Defense Services Administration. These funds in an amount of 
$350,000 are urgently needed to permit this organization to carry out 
its portion of the President’s broad program to promote American 
export trade. 

Under Secretary Ray has described the economic environment 
within which this program was formulated. He has also outlined the 
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steps taken by the administration in developing a coordinated and 
hard-hitting approach to the problem of promoting exports. 

I should like, first, to place particular emphasis upon the nature of 
the job to be done in achieving the President’s objectives. Secondly, 
I shall offer my views as to how the Business and Defense Services 
Administration fits into the picture. 

The job, of course, is one calling for imaginative sales promotion 
and superior salesmanship, and it is one that must be undertaken by 
the American businessman himself. Essentially, it is the same one 
that he has always had to do in order to prosper within our own 
keenly competitive economy. I have never placed much faith in the 
old adage which says that the world will beat a path to the door of 
anyone who builds a better mousetrap. Within our dynamic economy 
the world will pass anyone by unless they show enough enterprise to 
get out and sell their product. 

I am convinced that American businessmen are the best salesmen 
in the world. As a result, I am fully confident that they can gain a 
more prominent place in rapidly expanding export markets if they 
will but put forth sufficient effort. Furthermore, I feel certain that 
an increasing number of our businessmen will successfully seek out 
and develop foreign markets as soon as they become fully aware of 
the opportunities for profitable sales of high quality American prod- 
ucts abroad. 

Nevertheless, this will be a hard selling job. From my own business 
experience, I have learned that the matter of breaking into new and 
profitable markets is something that can be accomplished only through 
energetic sales promotion effort. The first sale is always the hardest 
one to make. 

The Department of Commerce, working closely with the Depart- 
ment of State, is in a position to assist this private effort in many 
ways. Through commercial intelligence activities in foreign coun- 
tries we are able to keep abreast of trade opportunities as they arise. 
Then, because of our close working relationships with American busi- 
nessmen, we can on a timely basis disseminate information concerning 
these new opportunities. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce and the 
Business and Defense Services Administration, together with our 
field service, can be of great assistance to the American business com- 
munity in providing basic information as to the trade situation 
asad. In this swiftly moving age it is absolutely necessary that a 
businessman have accurate up-to-date facts before an intelligent sales 
promotion campaign can be initiated. The old hit-or-miss practice of 
selling is a thing of the past; modern sales methods must be geared to 
systematic market surveys and to sophisticated analysis of the gathered 
data. Consequently, the services furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this regard are assuming even greater importance. 

The 25 industry divisions within the Business and Defense Services 
Administration are directly concerned wtih the industrial sector of 
the U.S. economy, and are responsible for maintaining and utilizing 
information about American industry and the products which it man- 
ufactures. This information is packaged in a form which makes it 
readily available to the business community. Such data is also used 
for various Government purposes, including the industrial mobiliza- 
tion planning done in the Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion under the auspices of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
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Forceful stimulation of an expanded export program, we believe, 
will require a much larger flow of commodity and product marketing 
data from the Government. This means that the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration must equip itself to provide an in- 
creased amount of commodity/industry information. 

The organization at this time does not have sufficient personnel to 
pursue vigorously the many commodity export possibilities which are 
coming to its attention. The additional positions contained in this 
supplemental estimate would be devoted exclusively to this purpose. 

I should like to add that the flow of information has been and will 
continue to be on a two-way basis. In addition to the volume of 
reports on specific sales possibilities and more general market data 
moving from the Foreign Service through Washington to American 
industry, the Business and Defense Services Administration has a 
regular series of meetings with industry groups, in which the export 
executives of companies discuss with officials of the Department the 
problems which businessmen themselves have encountered in foreign 
selling. Records of the difficulties and suggestions are circulated to 
all participants and to the appropriate “action agencies” of the Gov- 
ernment, and plans are made to overcome the diverse trade handicaps 
which American businessmen bring to the Department's attention. 

With me are Mr. William A. White, Sr., Administrator of the 
Business and Defense Services Administration, and Dr. W. B. Ben- 
nett, who serves as Mr. White’s adviser on foreign activities. These 
gentlemen are prepared to inform the committee in greater detail as 
to how the additional personnel are to be emploved and they will be 
delighted to answer any questions you may have concerning this par- 
ticular estimate. 

NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. How many employees do you have in the BDSA? 

Mr. Wurre. 605 is the maximum number of permanent employees. 
We actually had 558 on board as of May 31, 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that include the 150 from the OCDM ¢ 

Mr. Wuirre. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that include the 25 industry divisions people, 
too? 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You set out two different figures there. 

Mr. Rooney. You have 352 at page 6. 

Mr. Tuomas. The total would give you 655. 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us straighten this out. We have two sets of 
figures. 

Mr. Roonry. Which is correct / 

Mr. Wuire. 605 is what we have available. 

Mr. Rooney. The question is with regard to the 352 on page 6. 

Mr. Wurre. That is limited to industry commodity area, just one 
portion of the total BDSA budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Tromas. Mr. Rooney; this Bureau has grown by leaps and 


bounds. It is becoming like the tail wagging the dog. It seems to be 
running the Department now. 
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What was the number of employees you had before the war, say 
in 1937? This was a very small unit, was it not? 

Mr. Orcuste. It was the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at that time, I believe. 

Mr. Tuomas. You still have the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This Bureau is in truth and effect a bureau fitting in 
with the national defense program. Most of your employees were 
transferred to you by what we called OCDM at that time. 

You started from there and have gone on and on. 

Mr. Orcuste. Many of those originally came from what used to 
be the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. They returned 
to the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Division is still in existence. Now this Division 
is much bigger than the other division. What is the employment 
as of today in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce? You 
have a Division of Foreign Commerce there ? 

Mr. Macy. Perhaps my memory will help us. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was divided in 
1945 into two bureaus, or two offices as they were called at that time. 
One was the Office of International Trade. The other was the Office 
of Domestic Commerce. 

The Office of International Trade now is called the Bureau of For- 
eion Commerce. The Office of Domestic Commerce is now called the 
BDSA. There are now two instead of one. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the employment in the Foreign Commerce 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Macy. In the Bureau of Foreign Commerce we have on board 
256 people as of today on our regular appropriation. We have 198 
on the export control, and we have 18 on the trade missions. 

Mr. THomas. What is the total ? 

Mr. Macy. A little less than 500 people, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. The child has grown bigger than the parent. 

Mr. Macy. Before the war we did not have export control. 

Mr. Tomas. You did not have any export control and now you 
have no allocation of materials. If you do it is very small. You 
have no wage or hour division. You have no rent control. 

Mr. Macy. As far as the international side is concerned, Mr. Con- 
gressman 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are your problems, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Orcuste. Take the defense mobilization program. We are 
in an infinitely better position today than ever before in our history. 

Mr. Trromas. What are your duties today? You have no allocation 
of materials. You have no wage control. You have no price control. 
You have no rent control. 

Mr. Orcuste. But we are stimulating industry all over the country, 
to protect their facilities and know-how in the event of attack. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have enough in the way of stimulants and plan- 
ners, perhaps too many. 

What is the Bureau doing? You are getting into the field now of 
foreign trade. 

Mr. Orcuste. There are 25 industry divisions. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. That is dealing with national defense. 
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Bureau or Foreign ComMMERCE 
WITNESSES 


PHILIP A. RAY, UNDER SECRETARY 
BRADLEY FISK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 
LORING K. MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1961 1961 } or de- 


} | | 
| In budget, | Revised, | Increase (+) 
} | crease (—) 





Program by activities: Operating costs: | 
1, Promotion of U.S. foreign trade, travel and investment | 
(total operating costs) + oT die eedebat $2, 735,735 | $3,650,035 | +$914, 300 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: | 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net....-| 5, 865 | 311, 565 | +285, 700 
Total program (obligations) 2, 761, 600 3, 961, 600 | +1, 200, 000 
» 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ok oueith 


761, 600 | 3,961,600 | +1, 200,000 





Object classification 











| In a Revised, | Increase (+) 
| | 1961 | orde- 
| crease (—) 
"Fie FUTe cetaue’ 7  SEPPNET LAN UTE TTY Gate ee OF are Pee | ia “| rn 
Total number of permanent positions 306 | 461 | +155 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 +2 
Average number of all employees 297 392 +95 
Number of employees at end of year 306 | 461 | +155 
01 Personal services } 
Permanent positions $2,250,232 | $2,821,104}  +$570, 872 
Positions other than permanent | | 15, 000 | +15, 000 
Other personal services _- 8. 938 12, 446 | 3, 508 
Total personal services 2,259,170 | 2, 848, 550 | +589, 380 
02. Travel 10, 060 131, 920 | +91, 920 
03 Transportation of things 1, 500 | 26, 400 | +24, 900 
04 Communications services | 37, 600 | 52, 650 | +15, 050 
06 =Printing and reproduction | 183, 430 | 248, 900 +65, 470 
07 Other contractual services 36, 75) | 206. 660 | +169, 910 
Services performed by other agencies 10, 000 | 133, 700 +123, 700 
08 Supplies and materials 18, 300 | 24, 859 +6, 550 
09 Equipment | 24, 000 | 99, 000 | +75, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 150, 850 | 188, 520 | +57, 670 
15 Taxes and assessments... 459 +-450 
Total obligations 2, 761, 600 | 3, 961, 600 +1, 200, 000 





Mr. Rooney. The next item in House Document 400 is for the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. This is a request in the amount of 
$1,200,000, of which not to exceed $100,000 may be transferred to the 
appropriation for “Salaries and expenses, general administration.” 

This would entail 155 positions added to the. payroll. 

What have you to say about that ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fisk. I have a statement I would like to insert in the record 
and make several other remarks. 
(The statement follows:) 


Gentlemen, with your permission I would like to present a brief outline of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce program to promote exports. The total supple 
mental budget request is for $1,200,000. In the development of the program we 
assured ourselves that— 

1. Present resources of the Bureau would be used to the maximum extent 
for the promotion of exports. Other activities have been closely screened, 
and I can assure you that all possible personnel have been diverted to the 
export program. 

2. Timing of the various elements of the program were carefully coordi- 
nated with the State Department plans. We believe that the two Depart- 
ments are in step in phasing their increased activities. 

8. All activities of both the State and Conunerce Departments were re- 
viewed to insure that there is no duplication of effort. The supplemental 
budget of the Bureau may be broken down for the purposes of summary 
description into nine projects each of which needs additional funds aue- 
quately to carry out the responsibilities of the Bureau to support the export 
drive by businessmen. 


PROJECT 1. THE REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS AND DISCRIMINATIONS BY FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES AGAINST THE SALE OF U.S. PRODUCTS 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $50,855 

It is of the utmost importance to U.S. businessmen that our Government be 
adequately prepared for negotiations for the removal of tariff and other restric- 
tions against American products. This is particularly true in view of the 
upcoming negotiations which will involve European Common Market countries. 
The Department must work closely with American business to uncover significant 
foreign import restrictions and with American foreign posts to persuade foreign 
governments to remove the remaining quotas, special taxes, licensing require- 
ments, and other barriers to imports of American products. Information on 
specific discriminations is being received in a series of weekly meetings with 
industry groups. All of the information obtained from industry through this and 
other media will be immediately forwarded to our Embassies through the State 
Department for discussions with foreign governments and will be utilized in 
the formal tariff negotiations. 

PROJECT 2. TRAINING, ORIENTATION, AND SPOT ASSISTANCE 

Total suppplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $77,480 

The Bureau is currently working closely with the State Department on recruit- 
ing to staff commercial posts overseas. A large number of candidates is being 
interviewed by officials of the Bureau and those considered to have adequate 
experience are being referred to State Department for paneling and processing. 
The Bureau must meet its obligations to train all of the new Foreign Service 
officers being recruited from business as well as present Foreign Service officers 
not familiar with commercial work. Commerce must also train present and 
future members of its own staff. We are proposing to develop a 2-month course 
of training in the United States. In addition, Commerce officers will travel to 
foreign posts to do on-the-job training of commercial officers and in turn to 
receive the benefits of learning firsthand conditions in the countries in which 
they specialize. It is also planned for Commerce officials to join with State 
officials in regional conferences for the exchange of ideas. 


PROJECT 3. STIMULATION OF BUSINESS INTEREST IN EXPORTS 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $179,810 


The importance of stimulating business interest in exports has been mentioned. 
I wouid like to touch upon a few of the specific things that the Bureau plans 
to do. 
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(a) Conduct foreign trade clinics of qualified experts in business and gov- 
ernment to intensify study such subjects as “how to export,” “the mechanics of 
foreign trade,” and “the opportunities for specific commodities in specific 
markets.” 

(b) Establish additional regional foreign trade groups similar to the present 
west coast and southeast groups. 

(c) Work through a great number of organizations such as chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations, and foreign trade groups to obtain their full coopera- 
tion in developing business awareness of the importance of exports and in the 
distribution of export opportunities collected by the Foreign Service. Special 
promotional materials will be provided. With proper support, these organiza- 
tions can undertake aggressive promotional activities which will reach every 
segment of business. 

(d) Provide greater emphasis on briefing U.S. businessmen considering foreign 
trade ventures. They should know the services available to them through their 
Government. When they go abroad to investigate export opportunities, they 
should be fully informed of local conditions and introduced to potential trading 
partners. And they must be warned of the multitude of pitfalls, many minor but 
all important, that they face. 


PROJECT 4. IMPROVING ECONOMIC AND TRADE DATA 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $209,305 


Information obtained from the Foreign Service must be available to business 
quickly and in usable form. One of the chief ways of doing this is through the 
publications program of the Bureau. During the past few years the budget 
resources of the Bureau have been inadequate to process even the current level 
of information being received from the State Department. With the increased 
numbr of commercial officers added under this program and with the economic 
officers being more conscious of the needs of American businessmen, it is expected 
that the flow of data will be very sharply stepped up. In fact, the volume has 
already increased significantly. 

The reports of the Bureau containing basic market information, data on eco- 
nomic conditions, import duties, exchange controls and a host of other technical 
matters will have to be rapidly expanded not only in coverage but also in depth. 
The immediate objective is to more than double the present level of publications. 

In addition, the program contemplates making market studies of major geo- 
graphic regions, including information on industrial trends and other matters of 
interests to American exporters. 

There will be a continuing statistical analysis of the U.S. competitive market 
position in all significant areas of the world. These studies offer substantial 
constructive opportunities for identifying significant new developments of direct 
eoncern to the exporter. 

It is also planned to publish periodic market-indicator reports which include 
the latest availabel information on prices, output of commodities, and demand. 
Carrying out this program will involve attendance and participation in regional 
seminars, consultation with professional marketing organizations, educational 
institutions, and similar groups. 


PROJECT 5. IMPROVED AIDS TO EXPORTERS 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $157,190 

Export opportunities reported by the Foreign Service and by U.S. trade mis- 
sions must be promptly and efficiently disseminated to business through all 
available channels. Opportunities must be classified and published. Secondary 
dissemination through various media must be pressed and, most important of all, 
must be presented to the American businessman directly and in detail. 

As a result of the elimination of trade barriers there is a great demand for 
many new trade lists covering products which have not been moving in interna- 
tional trade until just recently. 

To encourage and facilitate the entry of newcomers, especially small businesses, 
into foreign trade, a greatly increased program of consultation and guidance is 
required. They must be given information on freight forwarders, banks, shipping 
companies, packaging companies, foreign trade clubs and other key elements in 
any export program. 

American businessmen must be furnished without undue delay World Trade 
Directory Reports giving the information so vital to them in dealing with specific 
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individuals in foreign countries. The Bureau is planning to expand and improve 
the agency survey service to assist businessmen in obtaining agents and 
distributors. 

Facilities must be available to assist in the prompt settlement of trade disputes, 


PROJECT 6. PROMOTION OF TRAVEL TO THE UNITED STATES 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $195,000 
Of this amount, $15,000 will be used to obtain travel statistics needed by the 
travel industry to strengthen market research. One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand will be used to prepare and distribute in foreign countries advertise- 
ments in the form of posters, pamphlets and other handout material. The 
balance will be used to strengthen the staff in the Bureau to better service the 
travel industry. In addition, the funds included under Project 8, ‘World Trade 
and Travel Centers”, will enable us to open pilot travel offices—one in London 
and one in Bangkok. These will be in connection with, but separate from, our 
proposed permanent trade centers in these two cities, to be mentioned later. 


PROJECT 7. STIMULATE OPTIMUM USE AND EXPLOITATION OF FAVORABLE OPPORTUSITIES 
TO DISPLAY AMERICAN MERCHANDISE ABROAD 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $31,190 
The hundreds of fairs throughout the world annually offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity for American companies to obtain a foothold in foreign markets. This 
opportunity has been little utilized. It is, therefore, proposed to publish a series 
of reports on all trade fairs to stimulate the interest of American businessmen 
and to inform them as to how to participate. Information will include an 
estimate of costs, practical methods of entering the fairs, and the business 
potentials of the fairs. Chambers of commerce and other organizations will be 
asked to cooperate in disseminating the data and encouraging participation. 


PROJECT 8. WORLD TRADE AND TRAVEL CENTERS 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $155,320 


A technique used by some of our competitors is to set up a permanent trade 
center in a prominent trading area with real market potentials for products 
of their country. Exhibits are rotated. We propose to try out a similar tech- 
nique next year with two permanent centers, one located in an industrial country 
and one in a newly developing country. Space will be rented in a prominent 
central location for a series of exhibits of American products displayed in coop- 
eration with their producers. The local commercial officers and commercial 
reference books will be available at the center. This idea has great possibilities 
and we will expand it as experience proves its worth. These centers are a joint 
undertaking of Commerce and State. 


PROJECT 9. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND DIRECTION 


Total supplemental budget (personnel, services, and other objects), $143,850 


These funds will permit an increase in staff of 10 people, as follows: 

Officer and secretary in Director's office to assist the Director in programing 
and coordinating the entire program. 

An addition of two in the personnel office to handle the larger organization. 

An addition of two to work on the editing and printing of the larger publica- 
tions program. 

An addition of four in the Foreign Service operations staff concerned with 
handling the greatly increased volume of oversea messages. 

These projects are described in much greater detail and by organizational units 
in our budget submissions. 


Mr. Fisk. In addition to the statement I would like to say this: 
T have just returned from meeting, at the request of the State Depart- 
ment, with some 28 of our Ambassadors in the European countries and 
with some 10 Ambassadors and 15 consular officers in Africa. In 
addition to the more formal presentation of the export program at two 


meetings, I had the opportunity for many discussions with our Foreign 
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Service staffs, with American businessmen in foreign countries, and 
with officials of foreign governments. 

The information which I obtained on this short trip fully confirms 
the conclusions drawn from many cables received from all over the 
world. These cables are both general in nature and in certain cases 
represent specific door-to-door canvassing of potential customers. I 
also have had the advantage of receiving reports from our five teams 
of two men each which we have sent on an emergency basis to five 
areas of the world to get firsthand information on American market 
potentials. 

From every source I find unanimous enthusiasm for the export ex- 
pansion program. This is because everyone sees great market poten- 
tials for American products which are presently untapped. 

While the sales opportunities for specific products vary from coun- 
try to country, opportunities of one sort or another are waiting to be 
profitably exploited in every area. 

Embassies are receiving enthusiastic support from the local Amer- 
ican businessmen in many places, including London and Paris, and 
have already organized these Americans into advisory associations. 

Americans overseas can do a great deal to uncover sales opportuni- 
ties and to assist other Americans in marketing their products. We 
intend through the embassies and the Department of Commerce to 
take every advantage of their know-how and to get this knowledge 
back to American businessmen who are presently inexperienced. 

While some American companies are sophisticated in foreign trade 
complexities and are doing an excellent job, far too many of them 
are only haphazardly selling in foreign markets. They appear to be 
relatively disinterested or careless in their sales efforts, make rare 
personal visits from the home company, do not adequately check on 
their agents, ignore correspondence, fail to adapt their product to the 
local market, do not send technicians, offer poor delivery dates, and 
in general do not put the same concentrated effort in what have been 
heretofore marginal markets as they do at home. Everywhere we 
get the complaint from foreign businessmen that they want Amer- 
ican products but cannot find anyone to buy from. 

There is much evidence that American products are preferred, even 
at higher cost, due to their quality, design, and reliability. 

While the foreign posts have entered into the program enthusiasti- 
‘ally and have seen its value, they are most severely handicapped by 
lack of adequate staff. Unless this situation can be corrected over- 
seas and provision made in the United States to get all the vital infor- 
mation directly to American manufacturers, there is little chance of 
appreciably increasing our export volume. 

Mr. Macy is here to answer any specific questions you may have. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert pages 4 through 24 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Increases by project 





Personal services | 





Project and title | | Other Total 

Maximum | Average | objects 
num ber number | Amount 

positions | positions 
| 








Project No. 1. Removal of restrictions and diserimi- } 











nations by foreign countries against the sale of U.S. | | 

products ee ° 10 5.6 | 36,885 | 13,970 50, 855 
Project No. 2. Training, orientation and spot assist- | | 

ance welsh tin chile Au atte 13 | 7.4 | 57,990 | 19,490 | 77, 480 
Project No. 3. Stimulation of business interest in ex- | | | 

ports Seiad kta : tees iz 26 | 18,3 | 119,510 | 60,300 | 179,810 
Project No. 4. Improving economic and trade data__! 43 | 25.4 | 143,295 | 66,010 | 209, 305 
Project No. 5. Improved aid to exporters 32 | 19.0 91, 240 65, 950 | 157, 190 
Project No. 6. Promotion of travel to United States. | 4 | 3.0 | 22,810 | 172,190 | 195,000 
Project No, 7, Stimrlate optimum use and exploita- | | 

tion of favorable opportunities to display American } | 

merchandise abroad 7 | 4.1 | 24,420| 6,770| 31,190 
Project No. 8. World trade and travel centers_ -_- 10 | 6.9 | 61, 820 93,500 | 155, 320 
Project No. 9. General administration and direction 10 | 5.3 31,410 | 112, 440 | 143, 850 

Total bee 155 95 | 589,380 | 610, 620 | 1,200, 000 
(H. Doe. 400) 
Salaries and erpenses 

Appropriated 1961 (Public Law 86—451)—~ [ cngSeepe noms, Sake __._. $2, 761, 600 
Revised budget estimate (1961) __~_____- 3 ia pein tp bgt nada Stade 5) By 
Request___- snseseao Saati edi cone anign es etperoe etingpva cacao ehaaaer rene calea 1, 200, 000 


Needed: July 1961 
JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES 


Justification for the following program is covered by the message of the 
President to the Congress and by the report of the Export Promotion Steering 
Group to the Interagency Export Promotion Task Force dated February 19, 
1960. This report includes appendixes and the detailed documents of each of 
the working groups set up by the steering committee. Personnel and costs 
shown are in addition to the approved 1961 level for the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. The resources of the Bureau have been studied in detail and 
wherever possible have been diverted to export promotion activities. Such 
diversions are now being used for export promotion and are not included in 
the following program. 


Project 1. The removal of restrictions and discriminations by foreign countries 
against the sale of U.S. products, $50,855 

Throughout fiscal 1961 and continuing in fiscal 1962 the Bureau will face an 
unprecedented volume of special trade agreements work. Exhaustive clerical 
and analytical work is involved in preparing for tariff negotiations. A sizable 
number of people is required to conduct the negotiations themselves. It is 
expected that the United States will have to prepare for negotiations with 
approximately 25 separate nations. In a large number of cases the negotiations 
will have broad coverage and special complexity, as in the case of the European 
Common Market countries. The Commerce Department’s portion of this work 
includes a major share of the elaborate procedures prescribed by Executive 
order for deciding what tariff changes will be offered and requested in the case 
of each foreign country. It involves the preparation and publication of 
thousands of pages of statistical data and lengthy participation in interde- 
partmental committees, public hearings, and industry consultations. 

It is important to all elements of the U.S. economy that this work be done 
thoroughly and knowledgeably. The quality of the preparation will largely 
determine the effectiveness of our negotiating efforts and the eventual effect of 
the negotiations on the U.S. economy. The sheer scale and volume of this 
work is such it is out of the question to treat it as if it were merely a fluctuation 
in year-to-year workload. 
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This year the Department has started a new practice as part of this opera- 
tion. This is a program of consultation meetings with American export indus- 
tries to give them a chance to discuss in detail the kinds of tariff concessions 
which would be of genuine help to them in entering given foreign markets, as 
well any nontariff restrictions which interfere with their sales. These meet- 
ings, which have already been started and which will continue throughout 1960 
on the basis of one industry per week, will provide an additional opportunity 
to get authoritative industry advice on what kinds of requests the United States 
tariff negotiators should make to insure that the United States obtains from 
foreign countries concessions of genuine significance to American industries. 
Project 2. Training orientation, and spot assistance, $77,480 

This project would make it possible for the Department to send qualified 
specialists from its own staff to work temporarily in the commercial sections 
of U.S. Foreign Service posts when the latter request such short-term specialized 
assistance as special situations arise. From time to time major developments 
in a particular country will throw an unusual load upon the commercial staff 
of an Embassy or a consulate and additional people with specialized competence 
are needed for 1 to 3 months to supplement the permanent staff of the post 
until the situation has been cleared up. At the present time the Department is 
not in position to respond to requests for aid of this kind. 

In addition this project is designed to contribute importantly to the training 
and orientation of both Foreign Service and Commerce personnel. 

Periodic oversea regional conferences and post visits by teams of Commerce 
and State officials—this activity will not only serve as a major training program 
for State Department personnel but will be of great value in training Commerce 
personnel and making them thoroughly familiar with oversea conditions and 
special situations which can be exploited to the advantage of U.S. exports. 
Some of the frequent occasions when substantial benefits may result include 
changes in import restrictions, arbitrary government controls, important trade 
complaints, ete. 

Participation in regional conferences afford commercial officers excellent 
training opportunities by giving them a broader understanding of the great 
variety of problems. Participants from the BFC also will gain by their con- 
tact with the Foreign Service officers and will be in a much improved position 
to advise American businessmen. 

A concentrated training course of approximately 2 months will be given to all 
new commercial officers recruited from business. Foreign Service officers trans- 
ferred to commercial work and new employees of the Department of Commerce 
will also attend all or selected portions of the course. Training will be spe- 
cifically in trade development techniques Overseas, in Washington and in our 
field offices. Businessmen and officials from other Government agencies will 
assist. Much of the training will be based on realistic case studies. 

Project 3. Stimulation of business interest in exports, $179,810 

Establish four additional regional foreign trade groups modeled along the 
line of the present west coast and Southeast groups as means of obtaining more 
comprehensive information on needs of business for foreign trade information 
and services and for evaluation of present activities. 

Schedule and conduct 10 foreign trade clinics to arouse interest in foreign 
trade and to discuss intensively such specific subjects as “How to Export,” 
“The Mechanics of Foreign Trade.” and the opportunities and methods in par- 
ticular foreign markets or in exporting particular product groups. In these 
clinics the Bureau would use qualified experts from all parts of the Department, 
including country, commodity, and industry specialists. As a phase of this 
program, the Bureau would also organize and supervise traveling teams of BFC 
and BDSA specialists, together with Foreign Service officers on a program of 
trade conferences in cooperation with trade organizations. This would be an 
important way in which to arouse more interest in foreign trade. The Foreign 
Service officer trade conferences program would be expanded by 100 percent 
from its 1960 level of 52 officers. 

Organize through chambers of commerce and other cooperating trade organi- 
zations. World Trade Week programs to develop general public and trade 
interest in the importance of world trade to the U.S. economy. Develop infor- 
mational fact sheets on importance of foreign trade, posters, and other visual 
devices, exhibits, slides, ete. Increase number of speaking engagements of Com- 
merce officials concerned with foreign trade, before trade conventions, conferences 
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and seminars, meetings of manufacturing groups, service clubs, etc., to develop 
interest in the opportunities in world trade. ‘Chis is one of the most essential 
immediate tasks. 

Maintain complete information on private trade promotional activities. In- 
crease contacts with chambers of commerce, trade associations, professional 
groups for launching export promotional activities. Increase contacts with 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, professional groups for launching 
export promotional programs. Develop new exhibits to depict various phases 
of Government's export promotion program for use at trade events sponsored by 
these groups and at U.S. trade fairs. Special promotional material and visual 
aids for use by such organizations. Promote wide usage of BFC services. Op- 
erate trade information centers with specialized exhibits at U.S. trade fairs 
and important trade conventions. Determine through expanded contacts with 
trade organizations needs of business for foreign trade data and services and 
usefulness of existing services. 

Encourage trade associations and similar commercial organizations to under- 
tuke aggressive trade promotional activities even to the extent of organizing 
private industry participation in trade fairs abroad. Encourage such organi- 
zatious to have working committees to call on manufacturers to bring to their 
attention opportunities in world trade. 

Provide greater emphasis on counseling and briefing U.S. businesmen con- 
sidering foreign trade ventures. Present level of briefings for businessmen can 
be expected to increase by 100 percent (annual average now about 160). 

Acquire and maintain accurate and up-to-date card index data on the identity 
and interests of American foreign traders, including information on their 
present and desired trade relationships abroad, products available for export, 
etc. The data acquired would be available for use by all segments of the 
Department to effectively and voluntarily supply to interested American traders 
information concerning commodities and industries, trade opportunities, WTD 
reports, trade lists, and other material of value in export activity. Supply 
Foreign Service posts with similar data so that pertinent trade inquiries abroad 
may be answered promptly and satisfactorily to the advantage of U.S. suppliers 
of goods and services. 

Experience has indicated need for placing opportunities with business houses 
capable of supplying requirements. Direct dissemination, including attachment 
to trade lists purchased, and distribution through business organizations, will 
provide faster service to a greater number of potential buyers. 

The above staff efforts consist of organizing, planning, directing, and main- 
taining necessary records of the activities. In connection with all of the above 
activities provision will be made for participation by area specialists in meet- 
ings with U.S. businessmen, with the view of encouraging and facilitating sell- 
ing in foreign markets. These meetings will provide a forum for discussion of 
export trade problems, trade development techniques, and description of oppor- 
tunities abroad for U.S. products. The expert knowledge of country analysts 
of country market conditions, sales markets, and special problems will make an 
important contribution to the success of the program of regional meetings and 
xport trade clinics. 

Project 4. Improving economic and trade data, $209,305 

Enlarged publication program for basic market information—the World Trade 
Information Service is the Bureau's most important means of large scale dis- 
semination of basic market information. These reports, written on a country- 
by-country basis, provide information on economic conditions, basic economic 
data, how to establish a business, import duties, exchange controls, how to pre- 
pare shipments, etc. 

It is proposed that the output of World Trade Information Service publica- 
tions be increased to 350 issues annually. In 1960 the curtailed program per- 
mitted the preparation of less than half this number. The more adequate cover- 
age—both in terms of reporting on newly independent countries and more fre- 
quent revisions to provide current information on world markets—will provide 
American businessmen with basic and technical information helpful in estab- 
lishing and developing foreign markets. Much of this information is particu- 
larly useful to new and prospective U.S. exporters. 

The restored program will include the preparation of WTIS titles, which 
were eliminated in 1960 when curtailed operations were required. The restored 
titles will include reports on marking and labeling requirements, pharmaceutical 
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regulations, marketing areas, and other information of value in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets. 

Special export promotion projects—the program will include the making of 
market studies of major geographic regions as well as countries, including in- 
formation on industrial trends, population movements, regional trade develop- 
ments and other matters of interest to American exporters. The studies will 
include, for example, examination and analysis of such developments as the 
European Common Market, Latin American integration, and the formation of 
new economic units in Africa. 

The publications will also include analysis of the economic development pro- 
grams of the less developed countries to determine their effect on U.S. trade and 
to clarify opportunities for sales of U.S. products as these opportunities develop. 

Current analysis of U.S. competitive market position—during 1960 the Bureau 
undertook a pilot study of the trend in U.S. shares of selected foreign markets 
for selected commodities. 

The results of this limited initial study have received an enthusiastic reception 
and have met with such a wide demand on the part of business, as well as in 
governmental policy circles, it is clear that there is a fundamental need for a 
continuing project to detect and explore significant changes in the U.S. position 
for our major export products in our important export markets. 

It is therefore proposed to inaugurate a continuing statistical analysis of cur- 
rent trends in this area. This would be accompanied by followup exploration 
by BFC, in collaboration with BDSA industry specialists, of unusual develop- 
ments uncovered by the current market share analyses. We believe this project 
offers substantial constructive opportunities for identifying significant new de- 
velopments and deserves a high priority. 

Special export problem studies—the rapid changes now taking place in the 
worid trade situation make it essential that the Bureau have facilities to investi- 
gate special problems affecting U.S. exports as they arise. Requests for quick 
studies of this type are received from top officers of the Department, from con- 
gressional committees, and from other agencies, and the number is increasing. 
The Bureau has no facilities for carrying out any special investigations of this 
type except by suspending work on its already severely curtailed program of 
business services. This increase is designed to make it possible for the organi- 
zation to respond promptly and effectively to such situations as the need for a 
survey of the possible demand for export credit insurance in order to support 
U.S. exports, the impact of overseas investment and development plans on U.S. 
exports, and the comparative wage and productivity trends of the United States 
and their foreign competitors. 

Increased compilation and publication of foreign trade and market statistics— 
a sharp increase is needed in the Bureau’s output of statistical information for 
use in market research and business planning activity of U.S. traders. The 
Bureau's production of this type of material has had to be cut back sharply dur- 
ing fiscal 1960 despite the fact that the always substantial demand for such ma- 
terial has been markedly increased as foreign competition heightened. Informa- 
tion of this kind is fundamental to an export drive. 

A large part of this information has in the past been published through the 
WTIS, part 3. During the final quarter of the current year it has been necessary 
to cut part 3 to a token issuance of four bulletins. Proper coverage would call 
for approximately 90 bulletins in part 3 annually. 

The expanded program would involve resumption of publication of area and 
country-by-commodity statistical reports of U.S. foreign trade, and restoration 
of current monthly and cumulative reports of U.S. foreign trade to full country 
coverage. It would also include regular bulletins on individual foreign country 
trade patterns and special bulletins on individual foreign country trade patterns 
and special bulletins on individual countries to publicize favorable trade condi- 
tions in rapidly changing and potentially attractive markets in various regions 
of the world. 

There is also need for the publication of periodic market-indicator reports on 
foreign countries. Such reports would include latest available information on 
prices and production levels, output of major commodities and available indi- 
ceators of demand. By presenting such data in a standard format, designed to 
facilitate comparison between countries, the material will be of maximum value 
to businessmen surveying foreign markets and for the planning and adminis- 
tration of foreign activities. 

This broad project also includes a subproject to revise and improve official 
U.S. foreign trade index numbers, particularly by improving the data available 
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on price changes in import and export commodities and by extending the series 
to include indexes by areas, the introduction of seasonal adjustments, and by 
review and, if necessary, revision of the basic methods used in constructing the 
index. 

The Bureau also proposes to prepare a new historical bulletin of detailed an- 
nual statistics on U.S. foreign trade since 1949. At this time, only limited annual 
data are available in one publication for most years since 1949, and there is con- 
siderable need for a reference volume of this type for use especially in market 
research, 

No facilities are available at present to provide American business with in- 
formation on advertising media or the characteristics of advertising in specific 
foreign markets. American exporters need this information in order to approach 
markets effectively and to cater to the needs for capital and consumer require- 
ments. 

U.S. business is seriously limited in its ability to do the best job of marketing 
abroad by a lack of data on foreign markets. Marketing activities of U.S. 
business are normally based on comprehensive facts about the customer: who 
and where he is, what his tastes are, how he prefers to buy, his ability to buy, 
and a multitude of other marketing intelligence. Sources for such informa- 
tion in all but a few countries are very limited and inadequately indexed. An 
overall index of sources of foreign market research information has been urged 
for some time by interested trade associations and forward-looking individuals 
in business. Such an index would include a clear identification of the specific 
information available by product and by area, and would identify where and 
how the information could be obtained. The commodity and industry reporis of 
the American Foreign Service are currently being disseminated by Commerce 
to hundreds of business users through a system of broad-term indexing. Ex- 
perience to date shows clearly the desire of business for a greatly expanded 
system of indexing that would allow foreign market research specialists to 
identify quickly any data available on foreign markets for specific manufactured 
articles, basic commodities, or services. Also, there have been insistent demands 
that information on foreign markets that may be available on request from other 
U.S. Government agencies, as well as Government or nongovernmental organi- 
zations in other countries, and international bodies be included in the indexing. 
Published materials generally can be identified, but the foreign market re- 
searcher has found that a great deal of information vital to the planning of 
marketing activities overseas has not been published. In most areas overseas 
statistics are available only on such basic factors as population, industrial pro- 
duction, imports and exports. There is little information on such market indi- 
cators as ownership of durable goods, urban ineome levels, consumer and in- 
dustrial expenditure patterns. 

A start has been made with the assistance of several leading trade associ- 
ations in correlating the need for specific market indicator data. This work 
of locating important gaps in essential marketing data needs to be accelerated. 
(Once the gaps have been identified, a concerted effort must be directed toward 
the development of usable data through whatever resources may be available. 
These would include, among others, the economic development and technical 
assistance programs of the U.S. Government and international agencies, as well 
as the various international relationships of U.S. educational, financial, and 
business institutions.) Equally important as an objective is a better under- 
standing of the practical application of these data by U.S. business in the 
achievement of expanded markets for American exports. 

Carrying out this program will involve extensive travel in the U.S. domestic 
market, attendance and participation in regional seminars, consultation with 
professional marketing organizations and analysts, educational institutions, 
ete. Working relationships bearing on this work must be established with such 
associations and organizations as: American Marketing Association, American 
Management Association, National Industrial Conference Board, National Sales 
Executives, and U.S. Chamber of Commerce. It is also planned to inaugurate 
a foreign marketing research clinic series in which to provide a forum for the 
fullest development of the BEC capacity to serve specific industries. 

To review all invitations by foreign governments and private organizations 
to bid on various projects in order to identify those which preclude bids by 
U.S. firms because of restriction of specifications and standards not in common 
usage in the United States; to make an approach through the Foreign Service, 
or by other means, to bid authorities to adjust invitations to permit competitive 
U.S. bidding. 
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Project 5. Improved aids to exporters, $157,190 

Wider dissemination of export opportunities——Trade opportunities identified 
and reported by the Foreign Service and U.S. trade missions must be promptly 
and efficiently disseminated to business in all available channels. This project 
will include a systematic classification of all opportunities published to aid in 
referring new business to more promising market areas, intensive follow- 
through on each trade mission interview and opportunity, creation of more 
vigorous activity within chambers of commerce, trade associations, and other 
groups on basis of cooperative facilities provided by commerce, and exhaustive 
screening of Foreign Service reports to identify trade opportunities of signifi- 
cant importance to American business. 

Improved trade lists and expansion of coverage——To exploit fully the in- 
creased market potential for U.S. exports brought about by elimination or reduc- 
tion of trade barriers in many overseas markets, trade list coverage must be 
substantially broadened, new lists compiled on the basis of new industrial devel- 
opments, changing markets, service trends, etc. The Department must be in 
a position to furnish promptly all of the trade lists necessary to permit Ameri- 
can businessmen to have ready access to the firms and individuals abroad who 
are potential customers for U.S. products and services, or who can render spe- 
cialized services incidental to the effective sale of the U.S. product. The service 
must also provide a more detailed analysis of trade list information, particularly 
with respect to market and industry data. 

Provide necessary liaison with business groups, other agencies, and particu- 
larly the Department of State in order to exploit all sources in developing in- 
formation on new products and new techniques for use of Foreign Service posts 
in their promotional efforts with local business. 

The output of publishing houses and the issuance of house organs needs close 
attention in order to identify those publications which will be useful additions 
to commercial information services of Foreign Service posts. 

In order that each facility at Foreign Service posts may be adequately sup- 
plied and operated, it is necessary to maintain full inventories on a post-by- 
post basis and to periodically evaluate complete content of the commercial 
information facility and its operation. 

To encourage and facilitate the entry of newcomers, especially small busi- 
nesses, into foreign trade, a greatly increased program of consultation and 
guidance is required. Those individuals not acquainted with the mechanics 
of export trade must be informed on the procedures to be followed. 

They must be guided to the established sources of information and services 
regularly maintained for the support of export trade, e.g., foreign freight for- 

varders, banks, shipping companies, insurance and packaging companies, for- 
eign trade clubs, ete. Revision and expansion of Commerce publications deal- 
ing with mechanics of exporting will be required. 

American business travelers are encouraged to call on the Department of Com- 
merce prior to their departure for briefing on the latest economic developments 
and commercial intelligence in the areas they will visit. The Foreign Service is 
alerted to the businessman’s travel plans and asked to provide on-the-spot sup- 
port. This activity will be expanded and a program established to collect from 
the returned traveler all indications, whether general or specific, of opportuni- 
ties. 

Expand and improve the world trade directory reporting service, utilizing 
all available source material to meet promptly the estimated additional in- 
creased demand of 50 percent for information of this kind. Provide all of the 
needed information more promptly to enable American businessmen to make de- 
cisions regarding new or prospective trade contacts without delay. and to pursue 
business aggressively in competition with foreign exporters. Give additional 
emphasis to the neds of small business firms which necessarily rely heavily on 
this service. 

Expand and improve the agency survey service to provide all interested Amer- 
ican businessmen with the names of specific foreign firms which can be econ- 
sidered seriously as agents, distributors, or otherwise serve as trade contacts 
abroad, on the basis of their known interest and competence. Provide prompt 
service to meet the estimated increased demand of 500 percent. (This service 
heretofore has not been advertised or known to be generally available because 
of mannower limitations. ) 

Facilitate the amicable settlement of international trade disputes to main- 
tain and enhance the commercial reputation of American firms as traders. Pro- 
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vide detailed information to American firms concerning commercial arbitration 
and enforcement provisions throughout the world. Promote the use of com- 
mercial arbitration through established private facilities. Supply the American 
international trading community with detailed information on the status and 
practical effect of the laws of all foreign countries which pertain to patents, 
trademarks, and copyrights. Provide an adequate service designed to resolve 
patent and trademark infringement problems. Meet promptly the anticipated 
substantially increased demand for information and services of this kind, 
Project 6. Promotion of travel to the United States, $195,000 

Our foreign travel expenditures exceed by about $1 billion a year our travel 
receipts from abroad. This deficit in the travel account represents over one 
quarter of our net imbalance of international payments. Therefore, any pro- 
gram which has as its basic aim the improvement of our balance of payments 
position through increased exports should take into account the increase of 
travel to the United States by foreign visitors. 

Since the BFC budget was considered, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the Senate has been holding hearings on international travel. As 
a result of these hearings it is unmistakably clear that not only the travel in- 
dustry but members of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee are 
convinced that the travel and tourism program should be greatly strengthened. 
It was made clear that the Department is expected to materially expand its 
efforts at home and abroad to promote travel to the United States, including the 
use of all appropriate media of public information and communication. 

During our first year’s experience in promoting travel from abroad, private 
industry was relied upon to furnish the necessary promotional effort abroad. 
Promotion of a wide variety of products and services by diversified segments of 
the travel industry has failed to provide a hard-hitting unified institutional 
campaign. Based on this experience, we are convinced that this country must 
come to the position which is quite generally accepted by the other nations of 
the world that it is a government responsibility to provide sufficient funds for 
institutional promotion of travel abroad. 

Diversity of the travel industry makes it impossible to raise money for in- 
stitutional materials. Firms and organizations quite rightly reason that they 
can use their promotional money to better advantage in their own competitive 
fields and that they cannot justify to their stockholders and members the ex- 
penditure of funds for collective promotion abroad of the institutional type. 
This position is not difficult to understand, when the benefits from greater inter- 
national travel are sufficiently diffused through the entire economy that no one 
group feels that it can carry the load from which others receive the major benefit. 
The restaurant owner or hotel operator sees no reason why he should devote his 
promotional budget to promoting travel to the United States when he can get much 
greater returns by spending his money locally. He does not care particularly 
whether his customer comes from the United States or Europe. 

Our experience indicates, and this is borne out by the committee’s findings, 
that the proper role for industry should be for each firm with a stake in travel to 
promote its own products or services, but tied in for unity and effectiveness to 
a government sponsored and supported institutional promotional campaign. 

Of the requested supplemental of $195,000, $125,000 would be used for the 
preparation of “Visit U.S.A.” posters, exhibits, and handout material suitable for 
USIS, embassy and consulate staffs in working with foreign travel agents, 
groups, ete., in a stepped-up travel promotion program overseas. 

These materials would be used by the foreign posts in the endless number of 
ways for which comparable materials lauding the services of an international 
-arrier or other private business are unsuitable. 

Fifteen thousand dollars of the supplemental would be used to reestablish our 
travel statistics which were curtailed because of last year’s cut in the BFC 
budget, and to strengthen our market research as we expand our promotion from 
abroad. 

Four additional positions would be required in Washington to furnish the 
necessary backstopping for the expanded promotional program abroad and to 
restore the curtailment in the staff caused by last year’s BFC budget cut. The 
remainder would be required for publications, increased travel, shipping, and 
other items in connection with the strengthened program. 
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Project 7. Stimulate optimum use and exploitation of favorable opportunities to 
display American merchandise abroad, $31,190 

Official U.S. participation in international trade fairs is limited to a few of 
the larger fairs. The Office of International Trade Fairs works closely with 
limited sections of industry to borrow exhibits for the U.S. Government pavilion. 
The several hundred fairs held annually throughout the world offer unusual 
opportunities for American companies to obtain a foothold in the export markets. 
Displays at these fairs by American companies or their agents are generally lack- 
ing except in the case of a few of the better known exhibits. Opportunities for 
displaying products must be brought to the attention of business together 
with all of the facts about each individual fair. There are a great many fairs, 
mostly of regional importance, where the presence of American products dis- 
played by local agents, and supported by a central trade information center 
manned by the Foreign Service can provide a strong market impact. The 
evidence so far available from a number of Foreign Service posts indicates 
strongly that leadership must be exerted if the agents of U.S. principals are to 
participate. In addition, an organized program will enable U.S. companies with- 
out local representation to enter the marketplace through the vehicle of a ‘small 
scale” participation by the Foreign Service. 

The amount of data available on international trade fairs in the United States 
is expected to increase considerably. Also the demand for informatien in all 
aspects of international trade fairs abroad, how to participate, and the particular 
contribution that each can make will expand greatly the demands on the present 
staff. A series of reports on trade fairs in all countries will be reestablished. 

To stimulate interest in the use of the international trade fair by U.S. business 
it is necessary to collect on a continuing basis “case histories’”’ of how to do 
business in this way. Particular emphasis will be placed on the best means of 
achieving positive results from trade fair participation, especially the importance 
of having trained personnel accompany exhibits. 

To create a better understanding of the market in which the trade fair and 
exhibit may be used, promotional material relating to business potentials, prac- 
tical methods of associating the fair with the market and the other trade devel- 
opment facilities, and other data concerning exhibitions as a means of trade 
development will be collected and disseminated. 

To fully achieve the desired interest and effective use of the trade fairs or 
exhibits as a device for positive trade promotion, it is imperative that trade 
associations and chambers of commerce play an important role in coordinating 
trade or industry approaches. This field has been too little explored due to a 
serious lack of knowledge by associations and individual business firms as to 
the many effective uses of the fair and exhibit technique to promote expanded 
exports. This project is intended to overcome this lack. 

Project 8. World trade and travel centers, $155,320 

The success of U.S. exhibits in international trade fairs and on a “solo” basis 
has provided a foundation for believing that U.S. displays of more permanent 
type could be located in a number of underexploited U.S. export markets to 
great advantage. These exhibits located in downtown “World Trade and Travel 
Centers” backstopped by a full-scale commercial library, volunteer representa- 
tives of the American business community, and our Foreign Service trade pro- 
motion organization would provide a springboard for a stepped-up trade pro- 
motion campaign in selected markets. World trade and travel centers would be 
placed in areas in which the following factors predominate: (1) a current and 
immediate short run substantial dollar balance is available for the purchase 
of a variety of U.S. goods; (2) a market relatively unfamiliar to and not fully 
exploited by the American export community. 

It is proposed that in fiscal year 1961, two world trade and travel centers be 
established as pilot operations; and that during the course of that fiscal year, 
if possible, a decision be reached regarding the desirability of an expansion or 
continuation of the program. It is recommended that these pilot centers be 
located in two types of areas one offering the possibility of an immediate and 
substantial increase in U.S. exports; the second where there appears to be a 
longer range potential due to unfamiliarity with the American product and 
underexploitation by U.S. firms. 

This proposal would adapt the pertinent features of the U.S, exhibit program 
and the trade missions program and build upon the foundation provided by the 
regular trade promotion services of our Foreign Service establishments. The 
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fusion of the appropriate facets of these three programs into a world trade and 
travel center program would add a new dimension to our Government's interest 
in the strengthening of international trade. The successful Government-private 
industry pattern employed in the current exhibit-trade mission program would 
provide in trade and travel centers a new long-term facility powerfully support- 
ing U.S. exporters in markets where they most need assistance. And, most 
importantly, it would put the United States on the offensive in marketing areas 
where the impression has been gathering strength that the United States is 
disinterested in promoting the sales of its goods. 

A given center might present a relatively wide variety of exhibits represent- 
ing many different American commercial and business enterprises, or might 
concentrate on the activities of one industry with related byproducts. Action 
exhibits, such as a self-sufficient, fully equipped small machine shop, should 
prove particularly effective in dramatizing performance, quality and other 
features. Such exhibits, basically for purposes of trade development might 
include a few features with public appeal which would influence and impress 
the layman. The equipment or products comprising a given exhibit would re- 
main on display at the center from 2 to 4 months and then be transferred to 
another center in the same country or in a different country. Rotation of 
exhibit materials within the trade and travel center complex would be directed 
from the Department of Commerce in accordance with worldwide business de- 
velopments and activities. 

It is fully intended that a world trade and travel center would operate as an 
intensified extension of the Foreign Service commercial activities and be under 
the general direction of the commercial attaché. It would be a prime source of 
American information in that country. To this end, Foreign Service com- 
mercial staff would be assigned there to the maximum extent. The center 
would be equipped with a comprehensive commercial library of 800—-1,000 U.S. 
trade publications, periodicals and reference works covering the widest possible 
range of business industrial and product data. 

The exhibit operation of each world trade and travel center would be under 
the direct management of a Department of Commerce exhibit manager. He 
would work with the commercial attaché or commercial officer of the Foreign 
Service establishment in that city in carrying out the exhibit program at the 
center. Two American businessmen whose specialities relate to the products 
displayed would contribute their services for a specified term on the same basis 
as those now volunteering for trade mission assignment. They would be re- 
cruited by the Department of Commerce. 

In addition the center would be staffed with such local employees as might 
be needed to assist the exhibit manager in running the exhibit and the Foreign 
Service staff in operating the library and rendering other commercial services 
conducted from the center. 

The personnel serving the center’s exhibit would be in a position to identify 
fully the American goods on display, to give price quotations, and to demonstrate 
or explain their features to prospective foreign customers as well as providing 
alternate sources of supply in the United States. While it is not contemplated 
that these personnel would act directly as salesmen they would be able to refer 
serious inquirers to local representatives of American producers and to im- 
mediately transmit through the Foreign Service commercial staff serious ex- 
pressions of interest to U.S. firms concerned through established channels. 

The trade and travel center would be under the general direction of the 
commercial attaché. He would move his section or principal components to 
the center. Here the normal trade promotion work of the Foreign Service 
would be carried on against the backdrop of the comprehensive commercial 
library and under the special impetus provided by the U.S. exhibit. Specific 
trade and investment opportunities arising from the trade and travel center 
would be handled under the direction of the commercial officer and he would 
make recommendations after consultation with the exhibit manager to the De- 
partment of Commerce, as to the content of future exhibits. 

The exhibit manager would be concerned with the initial planning for each 
center: the receipt of the goods in the country concerned ; the effective presenta- 
tion of such goods: the proper exploitation of the exhibit through appropriate 
public relations media; the arrangement of a comprehensive program for the 
volunteer business consultants including country itineraries, with the assistance 
of the commercial attaché, where appropriate; accompanying such businessman 
volunteers where appropriate, preparing an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
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exhibit including recommendations for its improvement for use in other trade 
and travel centers; the preparation of personal recommendations regarding sub- 
sequent exhibits which might be shown in that ‘trade and travel center; the 
striking and onward shipment of the products shown in the centers and the 
preparation of reports covering the fiscal responsibilities of the trade and travel 
center. 

The Washington direction of this program would be established in the Office 
of Trade Promotion. The experience acquired in the Office of International 
Trade Fairs regarding procurement and foreign exhibits would be fully utilized; 
and the experience of the Trade Missions Division in recruiting, training, and 
oversea planning for businessman volunteers would also be fully applied. It 
is estimated that a staff of eight persons would be required in Washington to 
properly plan and execute the installation of two world trade and travel cen- 
ters in fiscal year 1961. 


Project 9. General administration and direction, $143,850 


This increase is required for the Office of the Director, the Assistant Director 
for Administration, the Foreign Service operations staff, and the publications 
staff in order to handle the additional work in these areas as a result of the 
expanded program for export promotion. 


Other objects 











| 
| In budget, | Revised, Increase (+) 
1961 1961 or de- 
| crease (—) 
iantaliinted ——— = —— | - ASE ~ 
Nee ny a bin- ane amacpemninds $40, 000 | $131, 920 +$91, 920 
eT En ene a eee 1, 500 | 26, 400 4-24, 900 
04 Communication services___.....-..---- aiendpbbaiiiug taeda 37, 600 | 52, 650 +15, 050 
06 Printing and reproduction - Cia deiphoabtionko<pleed~dbsterdh | 248, 900 +fi5, 470 
07 Other contractual services_ __- kek abcectcesuall : 206, 6F0 +169, 910 
Services performed by other agencies. ; fee AR SAES 10, 000 133, 700 +-123, 700 
08 Supplies and materials_- JS TET a SR Se ee 18, 300 | 24, 850 +f, 550 
a a ae oT ete Snip mained 24,000 | 99, 000 75, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___..._........____-- 150, 850 | 188, 520 +37, 670 
15 Taxes and assessments...............---.-.------ PL, 0 | 450 | +450 
Pha een eee) a eee Pre 
EE eee ee eee | 502, 430 1, 130, 050 +610, 620 





02 Travel, $91,920 

Travel in connection with the world trade and travel centers is estimated to 
be $54,720 for travel, mostly foreign, of the Washington personnel, the exhibit 
managers, and the businessmen serving at the centers ; $25,000 is being requested 
for foreign travel for periodic oversea regional conferences, post visitation by 
teams, and attendance at international trade conferences. It is also estimated 
that $12,200 will be required for domestic travel to regional foreign trade meet- 
ings, trade clinics, increased speaking engagements, and increased travel to 
field offices for discussions of promotional programs, and training and improving 
performance of field personnel. 


03 Transportation of things, $24,900 

Transportation of exhibits, posters, ete., to fairs, shows, and field offices within 
the United States is estimated at $2,000. Shipment of display products to the 
two trade and travel centers, customs duties, and crating is calculated at $15,400, 
based on four exhibits (two for each center) at $3,850 each. The amount of 
$7,500 is estimated for the shipment of travel promotional material. 
04 Communication services, $15,050 

This estimate is based on the following: Telephone service, $9,300; long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, $2,400; telegrams and cables, $2,100; and postage, $1,250. 
06 Printing and reproduction, $65,470 

The increase of $65,470 is estimated for the following: 


re accusers pices mereienenmaierea temas dams $5, 000 
2. Marketing guides to major U.S. trading countries and WTIS_________ 35, 000 
ms cic heoesmea ne eregener eh aeerin an eee mee 19, 400 
NT nen nn ne cee drateveker al comics enaneeterdcinrdranereneyaiamnsenerennes 6, 070 




















} 
| 
| 
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07 Other contractual services, $169,910 

This estimate covers $8,790 for the new health benefit program, contributions 
to the employee insurance program, and miscellaneous repairs and reports; $11,- 
120 is considered necessary for advertising, the design and refurbishing of ex- 
hibit space, striking and reestablishing the exhibits, etc., for the trade and travel 
centers. The amount of $125,000 is estimated for the preparation of “Visit 
USA” posters, exhibits, and handout material suitable for USIS, Embassy and 
consulate staffs in working with foreign travel agents, groups, etc., in a stepped- 
up travel promotion program overseas. 
07.1 Services performed by other agencies, $123,700 

The amount of $100,000 is for transfer to the Office of the Secretary for ad- 
ministrative support. A reimbursement to the Office of Business Economics in 
the amount of $15,000 is for clerical assistance and a punch card system to pro- 
vide additional statistical breakdowns required by the Office of International 
Travel. The cost of civil service investigations, State Department translations 
and moving and miscellaneous services by the General Services Administration 
are calculated at $8,700. 
08 Supplies Materials, $6,550 

This item represents the cost of regular office supplies, stationery, ete. 
09 Equipment, $75,000 

The cost of desks, chairs, typewriters, other office machines, etc., is estimated 
at approximately $500 per person. 
1! Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $37,670 

The increase of $37,670 is required for contributions to the retirement fund 
for the increased personnel. 
15 Taxes and assessment, $450 

A nominal amount is estimated for payments to the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act for employees not under the Retirement Act. 


TRANSFER TO GENERAL ADMINISTRATION FOR EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION 
SUPPORT 


Mr. Rooney. What about the transfer of $100,000? Why is that 
necessary ¢ 

Mr. Nrietson. The amount of $100,000 is for general administra- 
tion of the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any other such transfers provided in these 
various items for the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Nierson. Not included in any of these. I have a breakdown 
here which I would like to make available to the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you propose to take it out of this one? Is it 
because of the title of this outfit, Bureau of Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. Nrevson. Primarily, Mr. Chairman, because this is for the ex- 
port expansion program. We inserted it at this location because of 
the element of foreign trade. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you did not break it down in the justification, do it. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the details of the $100,000? 

Mr. Moorr. May we pass this sheet of paper on to you, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record this state- 
ment with regard to the $100,000. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


| General administration, salaries and exrenses—Ad‘itional support for expurt trade 
premoetion, fiscal year 1961 


} | 
| Number Amount 


= psieappenainieeirengiees -—$ $$ | —_— —— | —__- ___-__. 


Executive direction: | 
Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs: 


| 
GS-15, svecial assistant_..._--.-.-..--.... gb czudkln. a ------| 1.0 | $12, 77 
GS-7, secretary_ 1.0 , 992 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs: | 
GS-15, special assistant. J2k pansy fe — 1.0 | 12,771 
G3-7, secretary ___- ; . Ey Pee ee eee ee ‘a 1.0 4, 992 
Staff se rvires | 
General eouteet: } | 
GS-14, attorney 1.0 | 11, 357 
GS-5, secretary __-- ces ee ; nr ME: 1.0 4, 056 
Budget and manacement: GS-9, budget analyst aieem 1.0 5, 990 
Personnel manavement: GS-9, placement assistant 1.0 | 5, 990 
Administrative services: 
Administrative operations: 
GS-7, communications specialist ‘ ‘ . = 1.0 | 4,992 
GS-3, clerk tvnist_ _- : 1.0 3, 515 
Accounting operations: 
GS-5, accounting clerk . oe 1.0 | 4, 056 
GS-5, voucher examiner-_.-__- EP aeees: fee ee sae | 2.0 | 8,112 
Total permanent positions : 13.0 | 83, 594 
Lapse (J uly.1-31) _- ‘ : - ee jad cae Li! 6,814 
Net permanent... _ askin bdewditiciete ee eee ee we Se ee ‘ 11.9 76, 780 
Extra day’s pay.__------ ; Siharnie RSet: ale ee Res 320 
Total personal services. _.__-- . - tena : 77, 100 
Other objects: | 
Costs relate Raa DeIREEH Aer eens betihereds Qedu tee’ pore ee ee ee eee 5, £09 
All other___- : . ores ad “5 : Ce ae ‘ | 17, 100 
Total requirements__-_...-.---- = 100, 000 





Mr. Nietson. With this particular program we will have to support 
it with administrative staff support, particularly in our accounting 
and auditing operations, administrative services, personnel, budget 
management, and general counsel, because in the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce and the BDSA, this group services that organization on a 
centralized basis in all of their accounting, payrolling, and auditing 

f operations as well as the administrative services, messenger services, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. I note at page 21 of the justifications the amount of 
$143,850 under “General administration and direction.” 

What is the relationship of this, if any, to the $100,000 to which we 
have been referring? 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Macy? 

Mr. Macy. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. This is in addition to the $100,000 ? 

Mr. Macy. The $100,000 is included. 


‘ATIC AND FUNCTION OF REQUESTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. I suspected that it was. How many of these requested 
155 additional employees would be in Washington / 

Mr. Macy. All of them would be in Washington with the exception 
of two. The two officers are distributed as follows: one in London, 
one in Bangkok. They would be managers of the two world trade 
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and travel centers. Otherwise the balance will be working in the 
Washington office and they would be doing some traveling in the 
United States and abroad. There is nothing further abroad. 

Mr. Rooney. I was about to inquire what these people from the 
Washington office will do abroad to promote travel to the United 
States. 

Mr. Macy. The Ofiice of International Travel, for which we are 
asking an increase of four positions, which includes clerks and seere- 
taries, from the present level of five, would develop posters and in- 
formation which could be used by the Foreign Service of the United 
States to promote travel to the United States. 

With our help several posts abroad have organized “Visit U.S.A., 
1960” programs with the travel agencies and others interested in seeing 
travel to the United States expanded. 

Mr. Roonry. Another activity is— 


J 


Intensifying efforts to remove barriers to the sale of U.S. products. 


How many people of the 155 are going to work on that ? 

Mr. Macy. Ten, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Our present complement of over 15,000 people in the 
Foreign Service abroad are not able to take care of this situation; are 
they ? 

Mr. Macy. The people abroad are doing this work with us in many 
aspects, but the kind of a job we do they cannot do. 

Mr. Roonry. You are going to remove the barriers from your Wash- 
ington office. 

With regard to “stimulating business interest in exports,” how 
many of the 155 do you have assigned for that 

Mr. Macy. Twenty-six, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And with regard to “improving services to ex- 
porters,” how many ¢ 

Mr. Macy. Thirty-two. 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand you correctly, we now have a total 
of 73. Why are you asking for 155% I understand that this pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation is— 
to provide funds for improving services to exporters, stimulating business in- 
terest in exports, intensifying efforts to remove barriers to the sale of U.S. prod- 
ucts, and promoting travel to the United States. 

That is the basis of the alleged justification for this request. 

Mr. Macy. In addition to the numbers you have written, there are 
43 who will be developing and getting out to business improved eco- 
nomic and trade data which is a very fundamental operation for this 
program. There would be 43 in that category, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ray. I might say there if I could interject, the creation of these 
committees overseas, the establishment of a policy that runs from an 
ambassador, that runs through the commercial attaché, is now result- 
ing in the receipt by us here of enormously increased volume of trade 
opportuity, trade data. 

Mr. Rooney. These are regular activities of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Ray. In some respects they certainly are. I must say we have 
looked at this very carefully. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say the 82 additional employees you are 
requesting, to wit: The difference between 73 for the four purposes 
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set forth in the request, and the 155, are for the usual purposes of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Ray. I do not think it is quite accurate to say, “It is the usual 
purpose” when you visualize the magnitude of the effort and the 
difficulty of the task, I think, of arousing this entire country to seek 
out these market opportunities, to get them to them. Of course, it 
is true one would not abandon the services he is given. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought, from the colloquy a while ago, Mr. Moore 
had the people in BDSA doing that. You are going into that, too, 
are you? 

Mr. Ray. What we need is much much better commodity-by-coun- 
try information. This is a matter for expert analysis, preparation 
and dissemination. The salesmen out on the line that will use that 
will be the field offices and the regional committees. I do not think 
they can be handed a raw mass of inflow of trade opportunities which 
we are hoping to generate. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have requested 155 people, of whom 2 will be 
outside the United States and the rest will be here. 

Mr. Macy. Part of the time. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is this correct figure now for the Bureau ? 

Mr. Macy. For the trade promotion ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean the whole Bureau. 

Mr. Macy. It would be in the neighborhood of 500 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. The whole Bureau, 500? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many stationed outside the United States? 

Mr. Macy. None. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


STIMULATING BUSINESS INTEREST IN EXPORTS 


Mr. Bow. How much money is going to be assigned to this activity 
on page 8? 

Organization throngh chambers of commerce and other cooperating trade 
organizations, World Trade Week programs to develop general public and trade 
interest in the importance of world trade to the U.S. economy ; develop informa- 
tional fact sheets on importance of foreign trade, posters and other visual de- 
vices, exhibits, slides, et cetera; increase number of speaking engagements of 
commerce officials concerned with foreign trade, before trade conventions, con- 
ferences and seminars, meetings of manufacturing groups, service clubs, et 
cetera, to develop interest in the opportunities in world trade. This is one of 
the most essential immediate tasks. 

Mr. Macy. For this whole operation ? 

Mr. Bow. For the thing I just referred to. 

Mr. Macy. That is the stimulation of business interest in exports, 
That is the area you are reading from, and that total is 26 positions. 

Mr. Bow. How much money are you going to spend on this particu- 
lar thing, on the travel, on the slides, on the exhibits?) These people 
are not going to be in Washington, they are going to be traveling all 
over the United States talking to luncheon clubs. 

Mr. Macy. These slides and posters will be used in meetings outside 
of Washington, sir. 

Mr. Bow. For this paragraph I just read to you how much money 
are you going to allocate to carry out that activity, all the travel, the 
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individuals, the slides, the posters? What do you have set up for 
that ? 

Mr. Macy. I do not have the figure broken down. I could supply 
that to you for the record. 

Mr. Bow. I think it would be interesting to see that. 

Mr. Macy. It would be only a part of the $179,810 for this whole 
job of stimulating business interests in exports. That is the total cost. 
The part you read would be a part of that which would be less than 
$179,810. 

Mr. Bow. Give us a breakdown. 

(The information follows :) 


The requested estimated cost of personnel and other objects for the subproject 
is $49,900. 


PROMOTION OF TRAVEL TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Bow. The other day I voted against Federal aid to education. 
Why do we need Federal aid to travel bureaus ? 

Mr. Ray. Perhaps I might say this in that connection: I did not 
mention it in my opening remarks, but when you sift out the elements 
in the balance of payments, we are talking about a $1 billion out- 
flow of hard dollars every year in terms of net travel loss. That is the 
excess of our travel abroad over the total travel of the rest of the 
world to our country. That is a big piece of money, and is a signifi- 
cant part of our balance-of-payments problem. 

Mr. Bow. Are we saying now travel bureaus, that American in- 
dustry who invite people to come to this country are doing a bad job 
and we have to stimulate that with Federal funds. 

Mr. Ray. We hope to get much greater institutional activity in 
this travel. The steamship companies are doing something. The air- 
lines are doing a few things; but a State that has great scenic beau- 
ties, they are not gearing up to invite the rest of the world to come 
and see the Grand Canyon, and I think this is a big mistake, and there 
is a lot of money at stake in this. 

Mr. Macy. May I add to that. We have in this budget $195,000 
for the promotion of travel to the United States. $125,000 of that 
is for the preparation and distribution of material which can be used 
abroad in attracting, on a mass basis, interest in visiting the United 
States. The travel industry tells us that they can encourage and get 
poops, who have decided to come to the United States, to take their 
package deals, or visit certain places in the United States, but they 
need help from the Government in institutional types of promotion. 
The $125,000 is for posters to be put up in various places and handout 
leaflets. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, we will come back at 1 o’clock and finish 
Commerce and go right into State. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 
When we adjourned for the noon recess some 30 minutes ago, we 
were discussing the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
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Mr. Ray. In closing our presentation on export expansion, I want to 
say we appreciate your hearing us out on this subject very much at 
this session of the Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think you have made a very interesting presenta- 
tion, Mr. Secretary. We sort of argue with you at times, but a lot 
of times we are agreeing with you while we argue. 

Mr. Ray. We consider this very important from a national point of 
view. When we set about to do this, it took us some time to get a 
program we thought would satisfy the needs of our time. In doing 
that, of course, we have looked not only to the several segments of the 
Department of Commerce, but we have worked across the executive 
branch. Naturally, our part of it is chiefly the domestic side, the 
stimulation of business to take this huge job on. 

You will see the other part, which is chiefly the foreign setup to 
match it when you hear titan the State Department. My point is 
this—we have tried very hard to make this a wheel that will build up 
to a big wheel and all the spokes will be the same length. I wanted 
to give that thought of the relevance of these programs to the overall 
effort. 

Mr. Tromas. A very nice statement. 


Frinay, JUNE 10, 1960. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Cc. H. ALEXANDER, CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 

















Presently Revised 
available estimate Increase 
1961 
Program by activities: 
Operating costs: 

1. Retail, wholesale, and service trade statistics....._| $1,352,717 CLjO0R MAT 11 4....0ccd ile 
2. Manufacturing and industrial statistics__........- } 1, 293, 628 tO [eee 
3. Agriculture statistics._....................... basael 211, 627 Ag ere Ty 
4. Foreign trade and shipping statistics _......__.__- 2, 247, 855 2, 515, 855 $268, 000 
oe nC. . 2 ctasencecsswcnsseterhansn 991, 511 SUES OEE Ioinsceecueaseel 
6. Construction and housing statistics ._........._--- 1, 109, 568 15000, 08B fio. 
7. State and local government statistics. ............- 285, 011 (I eee 
8. Statistical abstract and special reports______.____- 411, 102 31 300 4.22%. scenes 
9. General administration__._........-..-----...----- 995,481 | 1, 027, 481 | 32, 000 
— . S ceeeneenesensmnenemneniaentinnn 
Total operating costs._...._............-.----.-. 8, 898, 500 9, 198, 500 | 300, 000 

10. Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs de- | 

preciation included above (—)-__......-...-------} — 100, 000 — 100, 000 | sence dibad 
Net operating costs, funded __................- 8, 798, 500 9, 098, 500 | 300, 000 
Capital outlay (total capital outlay) --..........-....-..-- +100, 000 +100, 000 | 

SoS a  asaseigeadencemepngaaiie 
Total costs, funded (ohligations)._...........-..--....-- | 8, 898, 500 | 9, 198, 500 300, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - ------ 8, 898, 500 9, 198, 500 | 300, 600 
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Object classification 
Presently Revised 
available estimate Increase 
1961 1961 | 
Total number of permanent positions...........-.--...-...--- | 1,197 | 1, 245 48 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...........-.....----| 149 | 162 | 13 
Average number of all employees--_-_.......-..--.------- naaat 1, 264 | 1, 325 | 61 
Number of employees at end of year_...........-.--...-- ed 1, 768 | 1, 816 48. 
01 Personal services 
Permanent posgene.. ee ere ee — 5, 939, 022 | 6, 132, He } 193, 759 
Positions other than permanent mo | 707, 603 | 76A, 34 56, 745 
Other personal services _........-----. suaecde 221, 000 | 221, ooo f: 
Total personal services - _-- shatae ou 6, 867,625 | 7, 18, 129 | 250, 504 
0. Travel._.-.- a ‘ Lematidd=auebed 387, 615 | 387,615 |. aes 
03 ‘Transportation of taings-- : avalee 17, 166 | 17, 253 87 
04 Communication ser vices. _- : Lp : 328, 226 | 330, 202 | 1, 476 
05 Rents and utility services.........._-. seth dvrabie eis Ze 129, 004 143, 216 14, 212 
06 Printing and reproduction - Bete SS ertetveydetneetinl 382, 405 386, 665 4, 260 
07 +Other contractual services . ae 166, 205 | 168, 122 1, 827 
Services performed by other agencies 18, 891 18, 891 f 
08 Supplies and materials_......-.....- seta ~sd sd. Sabi! 112, 545 | 122, 026 | 9, 481 
09 Equipment indian ake ‘ ; } $9, 181 | [8 oe 
1! Grants, subsidies, and contributions _ } 353, 895 | 370, 220 | 16, 325 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities. _- ‘ 4 9.975 | 10, 130 | 155 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments be ohaliad 5 Lvl 25, 677 | 26.850 | 1, 173 





Total obligations 8, 898, 500 


——— 
} 


9, 198, 500 301, 00 


Av:rage grade and salary 


cm 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


— —— $$ $$ —__ — SS ee 


Average GS grade and salary. hibit nde ide ssid <thabel 6.7 $5,673 | 6.7 $5,765 | 6.7 $5, 796. 
Average salary, ungraded positions. _._......-....-..--- 5, 080 | 5, 372 5, 372 





Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up the Bureau of the Census, and in- 
sert in the record at this point the table on page 1. This item is con- 
tained in House Document 403. 

(The page follows :) 


Schedule on supplemental appropriations and revised estimates—Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census 











3. Present eppropriation or estimate. .........si<.~.<. 25 nee $8,898, 500: 
x SCOT) ORO DVO iii sc tbisitetitadinccitisteititeed dmesentihicscins » acddbuiiiesiain 
3. Total incnt BYARAW si ee i ee 8, 898, 500 
4. Total actual and estimated obligations__._._.____________________ 9, 198, 500 
eress total amount: avaliable so sacs cess oe eee 8, 898, 500 
6. Estimated supplemental required__._..____-_-___.______- 300, 000. 
7. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget__......-...--.  _--______ 
8. Date needed : 

For obligation, May 15, 1961. 

For expenditure, June 9, 1961. 
9. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : 

In budget Revised 
Danmpent Godel your. .s. ais. ssisivsaids duu eh cid Jae Se ees) 
Te i ei a Ee ee ei BE alec $154, OW 
After next fiscal year. _..........- np es pete Bees WoaancVaueehutuendauonerceneectanuee teen ' 146, 000 
NN a eirils eatin bitin echt deine wissapien Taide aie ae ise aaan memes 300, 0 000» 
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Mr. Tuomas. We are looking at a supplemental request of $300,000. 
The purpose is to cover the incremental cost of increased workload 
in the foreign trade statistics program. In other words, you are going 
to analyze your statistics. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 2 and 3 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 


An additional $300,000 is needed for fiscal 1961 to cover the incremental cost 
of increased workload in the foreign trade statistics program. This amount of 
money will cover an increased workload of the magnitude indicated in the table 
below. As shown in the table, much of the total increased workload is estimated 
to take place during fiscal 1960. The fiscal 1960 estimate is confirmed by our 
experience to date which shows that the export workload through March is 7 
percent over the corresponding period in fiscal 1959, and that the import work- 
load through March is 14 percent over the corresponding period in fiscal 1959. 
It is expected that the export workload for fiscal 1961 will continue to increase 
at the fiscal 1960 rate, but that the imports workload will increase at a lesser 
rate during fiscal 1961; however, it is possible that factors such as the current 
attempts being made to increase U.S. exports without reducing imports will 
result in a larger than anticipated workload for fiscal 1961. 

During fiscal 1960, the costs of the increased workload are being financed from 
nonrecurring savings caused by delays in other Bureau programs, namely the 
annual survey of manufacturers and the construction statistics program. If the 
budget for the foreign trade program is not supplemented in 1951, however, the 
monthly foreign trade reports (which are now on a satisfactory time schedule 
of 4 to 5 weeks after the end of the month to which they relate) will become 
progressively later until funds adequate to sustain the increased workload are 
provided, or drastic curtailment will have to be made in the amount of material 
published. Previous efforts to reduce the amount of foreign trade data have met 
with strong opposition from the public and the Congress. There is no way to 
maintain the level of service in the face of the rising workload without sup- 
plemental funds. 

The magnitude of the workload increase is shown in the following table: 


Workload data 














| Exports Imports 
| $$$ _|—__—_____—_ 
Fiscal year Items Annual Cumula- Items Annual | Cumula- 
| processed | change /|tivechange!| processed change tive change 
| (000) | (1959 from 1959 | (000) | (1959 from 1959 
base) base) | 

| | —_——————_——_ 

| Percent Percent | | Percent | Percent 
nr pe a 2% | a biasegadaed .| O.808 linnsencess=- is acedca 
1960 (established) __....._._- a 1 5, 637 7 7 3, 201 | 14 14 
1961 (established) ___..__..___- | 6, 006 


7 14 3, 398 7 21 





1 Since funds for sampling 50 percent instead of 10 percent of export items between $100 and $500 are already 
in the 1961 base, items actually processed for 1959 and 1960 are adjusted to be comparable, and to show the 
increased workload due to the increase in trade which could not have been anticipated. 


In total, for both exports and imports, the increased workload projected for 
1961 is about 16 percent over that for which funds are available (after adjust- 
ment for the change in sampling). The increase in funds requested, however, is 
less than 12 percent. This is because additional amounts are not needed for all 
elements of cost, but only for those units and operations whose costs are directly 
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affected by the increased work. Distribution of the $300,000 by division or 
expense item follows: 









































Foreign trade $28, 000 
Operations__-------- « 139, 000 
Machine tabulation 53, 000 
Electronic systems___-.--------- 31, 000 
FICA, retirement, and insurance 17, 006 

Total___ 4 268, 000 
General administration support for the above items_ 32, 000 

Total 300, 000 

By exports and imports, the figures are: 

Exports__-.. seat 153, 000 
RRA EE A AE Rb cad ON EBT --. 115, 000 
General administration ids isd 32, 000 

| Ee ee ae ee enene ee 300, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. This will cover the increased workload as shown in 
the table. Much of the workload is estimated to take place in 1960. 
You are going to process a lot of your statistical information. What 
is to be the purpose of it and the nature, and why is it in the form of a 
deficiency ¢ 

Mr. Burerss. There is just a larger number of documents to handle 
because of ain increase in the volume of exports and imports, We have 
an increase in exports in 1960 of 7 percent over the base, and an addi- 
tional 7 percent coming in 1961. In imports, an increase of 14 percent 
in 1960 and 7 percent in 1961 on top of that. It is just handling the 
additional load and it requires more workers and it raises our costs 
inevitably. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


I have a statement which summarizes our story, and I would like 
to submit that for the record. 


Mr. Tuomas. Put it in the record, and give us the highlights. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The justification for the $300,000 proposed to be added to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of the Census” for fiscal 1961 is entirely due to increased work- 
load. Most of the increase for which the additional funds are needed has already 
taken place, the work already being up 14 percent in imports over last year and 
7 percent in exports, and still rising. 

The only alternative to financing the additional cost is to reduce the level of 
service. In the foreign trade program, this can be done either by— 

1. Letting publications fall behind schedule; 
2. Curtailing the number of commodities for which information is re- 
ported ; or both. 

Both of these have been tried in recent years, as a means of solving the work- 
load problem without additional appropirations. The impairment of quality of 
service resulting from these generated strong opposition from business, the Con- 
gress and other Federal agencies. We are certain that this would happen again, 
particularly since the magnitude of the present rise in work would require rather 
drastic curtailment in the information available, at a time when there is a 
heightened interest in and apparently a greater need for the figures on foreign 
trade. 


56863—60——23 
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Mr. Tuomas. I notice at the bottom of page 2 you say, “1959, 1960, 
and 1961, items processed.” J 
Mr. Burcess. Those are cumulative figures. 


REASON FOR INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Tuomas. “There is no way to maintain the level of service in 
the face of rising workload without supplemental funds.” What good 
is it going to do to have all this information after you work it out? 

For both exports and imports, the increased workload projected 
for 1961 is about 16 percent over that for which funds are available 
for the present year. The increase in funds requested, however, is 
less than 12 percent 

Mr. Burcess. We will have to keep going harder to keep even with 
the game. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you do with this information after you yet 
it tabulated and formalized ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. We pass it along to other Government agencies, such 
as the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Agriculture, State, and the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 

I have a letter here from Mr. Talbot indicating this is essential 
for their work to have these statistics that represent the complete 
story of the imports of this country and the exports of this country 
classified into proper commodities. The general public and the Con- 
gress are also keenly interested in accurate and timely reports. 


ANALYSIS OF SALARIES AND OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. How are you going to spend this money? How many 
new jobs ? 

Mr. ALExANDER. We have 48 full-time jobs that will have to be 
added, although many of them are already on this year because the 
workload this year is up about two-thirds of this total we are expecting 
for 1961. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not find any detail. What are your other objects? 
What is your salary cost? How many jobs? 

Mr. Atexanper. We have 1 grade 9 job, 4 grade 7’s, 20 grade 5’s, 
11 grade 4’s, and 12 grade 3’s. They are relatively low-level working 
people just to handle more workload. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does it all add up to? 

Mr. ALExanpveER. To 48 full-time people. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. What is your total salary cost? 

Mr. Avexanper. Total salary cost, $250,504. 

Mr. THomas. Where are your other objects? The other objects 
cost is not here. 

Mr. ALexanper. The other objects is the difference between that 
and the $300,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How are you going to spend it? What is it for? 

Mr. Atexanver. I think it is on the second or third green sheet. 
That has the detailed coverage of other objects. Mostly this $300,000 
is for salaries. 

Mr. Tuomas. Travel is none. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. It is none. Transportation of things, $87. We ship 
a lot of our workload down from New York. ; 

Mr. Tuomas. Printing and reproduction, $4,260, What is that for? 

Mr. ALexanprr. We will have more commodities to print results 
for. Altogether we have about 8,000 commodities to report on. More 
workload means we will have more pages to print. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does GSA furnish you any free rent ? 

Mr. ALeExaNnpver. The rent primarily is for equipment. 

Mr. Tuomas. IBM equipment. 

Mr. Avexanpver. Tabulating equipment. There are also more cards 
and more paper. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Department won’t fold ap if you do not do this 
extra work, get it down by. next Saturday night 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have been working on the extra workload this 
year keeping it up out of money that was for other programs. We 
cannot go on for the next year without more money. This request is 
for 1961. We handled the workload in 1960 without extra money. 


EXPENDITURES IN 1960 


Mr. Bow. What programs did we appropriate too much money for 
last year ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The construction statistics program, which was a 
new one last year, did not get started as fast as was planned. It was 
brandnew and there was a lag in spending. The difference is not 
great, about $100,000 out of $1 million on that program that we did 
not spend. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the whole salary and expense program ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. $8,673,000 was the total appropriation. 

There was one other program we did not spend all our money on 
last year, and that was in the annual survey of manufacturers. The 
whole government statistical programs went on a new standard indus- 
trial classification requiring all the industries to be reclassified and 
recoded and revisions in our mailing lists. This caused a delay in 
mailing out report forms on that survey. That survey was supposed 
to be mailed out in January. We are just now mailing it out. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your unexpended balance for your regular 
program for 1960 ? 

Mr. ALexanper. At the end of the year we won’t have any balance. 
At the end of April we had spent $6,841,000 of this $8,673,000. 

Mr. Thomas. Has some of it been transferred, or what? 

Mr, ALexanpver. The moneys saved from these two programs I just 
mentioned, both were delayed, were used to keep up the foreign trade 
workload this year. We put more than $200,000 extra into this foreign 
trade program this year to keep the reports up to date. This is the 
only thing that kept us from falling far behind in our reports. 
Already this year our workload is up more than—well, it is 14 percent 
in imports, as you see on the page you have marked page 2, and 7 per- 
cent in exports. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will get in a little trouble with the regular com- 
mittee. Did you have transferability rights in your appropriation ? 
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Mr. Atexanper. We do when it is essential and necessary to main- 
tain the approved program. We do not do this, except when 
necessary. 

Mr. Bow. Where does that appear in the regular bill? 

Mr. ALexAnpeR. It is all in the same appropriation. We have about 
nine current statistical programs all financed here in this one appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Bow. Which you justify separately to the regular committee? 

Mr. Auexanper. Right. We have not changed any programs, we 
have not curtailed any, but when one of the jobs is falling behind 
and another one is moving up—that is why they are altogether in 
one appropriation. We do not transfer between appropriations. 

Mr. THomas. How much money have you spent in this program that 
you are seeking $300,000 for in 1961 ? 

Mr. Arexanver. In 1960, we had in the budget, and this was pre- 
sented in our regular bill, $2,247,000. We will spend about $2,478,000 
in foreign trade this year keeping this workload up to date. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you have in your regular budget for 
1961 for this? 

Mr. Axexanpver. The same as for 1960, $2,247,000. We had no 
increase in the budget for the foreign trade, and that is the problem 
and the reason we are here now. 

These program delays won’t occur again next year. The construc- 
tion program is rolling ahead full steam at its budgeted level. The 
annual survey of manufacturers, well, we have a problem there. We 
have two of them to do next year instead of one and will have too 
little money instead of too much. 

Mr. Tomas. Thank you very much. 
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Fray, June 10, 1960. 


Coast AND Groperic SurRvVEY 


WITNESS 


REAR ADM. H. ARNOLD KARO, DIRECTOR, COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 















































1961 presently| 1961 revised Increase 
available estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct program: 
1. Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation...| $12,859,200 | $12, 954, 200 $95, 000 
Th Ce ORUNNOR, | 9 ulin dinwncccogunonyeusubidosaiaae 2, 364, 100 + % 2 aE 
3. Earthquake investigation. -.................-....-.. 312, 000 i’ | ee 
re UCU CUE ee eae 326, 100 i A cecititicatnbinn 
5. Retired pay, commissioned officers. ...........-..-- 759, 000 i, 4 | re 
eR os RE et a es ‘ < § oo 
Total direct program costs ---.-.-.........-...-.--- 17, 514, 000 17, 609, 000 95, 000 
7. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)..........-...-. —114, 000 ae 
Total direct program obligations --............- 17, 400, 000 17, 495, 000 95, 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Be I ia teinetaitiedbdacantansdaimabiane’ — 868, 300 —868,300 |..........-... 
 cintibinncksaevihdnthaasedse¢eneusengucdnnpaaval —37, 600 —37, 600 | 222-202 n see 
et ETE ae a EE RE SE ot ph Nie BIG — 187, 000 tT UT uisasinedandaciee 
pe fe ee ee —48, 400 —48, 400 |..........- eco 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... .........-..--.-.--- —818, 900 Be Ee 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources.............------- —796, 100 TENE BOE Tiseducnsenuaal 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)............-..---- ~~ 17,400,000 | 17, 495, 000 $95, 000 
Reimbursable program: i ivi. 
1. Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation....--- 1, 080, 000 
Se ee ee eS eae 1, 122, 000 
3. Earthquake investigation. 375, 800 
4. Instrument services -_....- 29, 500 
iy SeRIEIIED. <5 candace Qube snssdbscdthenowsucenacnns 149, 000 
Total reimbursable program costs (obligations) ......- 2, 756, 300 + © | een 
Total program (obligations)...................--...-- 20, 156, 300° 20, 251, 300 95, 000 














Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources were derived from the sale of special maps and charts 
and for providing special surveys and related data (33 U.S.C. 883(e)). 
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Object classification 






























































1961, presently| 1961, revised Increase 
available estimate 
Total number of permanent positioms:__............-.....-..-- | 1,655 kf See 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...............-....- | 544 SCS: 
Average number of all employees. ---.........-------.-------- | 2, 119 9 UD acne cece ccc 
Number of employees at end of year-._...-.----.--.-.---.---.-- } 2, 149 Sd edd dai 
Personal services costs: | 
ig ai een cumcioadddbunsmennuce | $9,417,800 O, G07, See |-.-.0k,. Se 
Positions other than permanent wabnsetadilinniee eshte wslacdiiel 2, 237, 100 2, 326, 600 $89, 500 
ial cai carat aa a mi ait 499, 300 499, 600 | 
' 
Total personal services costs. .....--..-------.---------- | 12,154,200 | 12, 244, 000 | 89, 800 
| — S| So —_= 
Direct costs: 
Se ERI UNO nt eg oe occ ccaccceonsewne | 10,516, £ 10, 606, 300 89, 800 
oS ER ESSE See eee ee Daal 683, 800 Se 
03 Transportation of things.................--- aan cai | 100, 800 100, O00 |.....--cstes. 
04 Communication services.................--.-----..--- 108, 000 A. fee ee 
05 Rents and utility services....._.__.- aed. jie A SE LB 166, 100 if Sere: 
06 Printing and reproduction-_-__.-._.-- Saoctces ee eee eo 83, 000 Nh SG 8 
07 Other contractual services. ...................-......- } 628, 600 628, 800 200 
al a Aap petes | 325, 000 5S NASSP ean 
08 Supplies and materials... _- ge WT TT Saat pele | 1, 286, 300 ef || Re Se es 
op i I SESE Sica 313, 300 | 313, 300 uta 
RR ae 42, 000 42,000 |. ms 
ee a SINR he epee as | 1,719, 600 1, 719, 600 Eas 
rk. | ec been onanwd 137, 400 137, 400 |__ ts 8 
ee ee ie ee eee eee ee | 40, 000 i | _irorrs 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions____.__._._____- -| 589, 400 594, 400 | 5, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims (pay of re- | | 
tired officers) he alrite BE ngiinat cine 759, 000 | | ae 
15 Taxes and assessments.___._....._._..-.-.--- : 26, 100 26, 100 | Soa 
ee ED Sl, da eee pat & baa 17, 524, 900 | 17, 619, 900 | 95, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_............_....---- ~10, 900 | = 10, 000 fo -- ...ceccon 
"Tue Gree Gees... 17, 514, 000) =17, 609, 000° 95, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)- —114, 000 | —114, 000 {......--- ‘ 
EE Ce UN oo emcee cadecenessscassecnss-- | 17, 400, 000 | “17, 495, 000 95, 000 
Reimbursable costs: | 
01 Personal services--_--_-- | 1, 637, 700 | 1, 637, 700 | s 
02 Travel... __- eB 253, 600 | 253, 600 | 
03 Transportation of things. _- | 10, 800 | 10, 800 
04 Communication services. -- | 22, 900 | 22, 900 
05 Rents and utility services... | 94,900 | 94, 900 
07 Other contractual services. -- - 109, 100 } 109, 100 | 
08 Supplies and materials_. 243, 600 | 243, 600 
Chart and bond paper_- 208, 400 | 208, 400 
iS tea SEE 86, 000 | 86, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 86, 100 | 86, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments... . nae 3, 200 | 3, 200 
Total reimbursable costs (obligations) ___-- vl ese 2, 756, 300 | 2. 756, 300 | 
Total obligations-_- 20, 156,300 | 20, 251, 300 95, 000 
Average grade and salary 








PN Ea IN INE GOING « . oo -nndcccccccccccncscpccccces 6.6 $5,658 | 6.6 $5,707 

Average salary of ungraded positions: 
ie Tee ee 4, 304 4,329 | 
I at einai aoe 6, 292 | 6, 332 


1959 actual 


1960 estimate 





1961 estimate 


$5, 754 


4, 460 
| 6, 412 
| 


| 


| 6.6 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up the next item in House Document 
403 for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Do you have a statement here 
for us, Admiral ? 

Admiral Karo. An additional amount of $95,000 is required for 
fiscal year 1961 for pay increases granted crews of vessels of this 
bureau effective March 6, 1960. I appeared before this committee 
on June 26, 1958, to justify a similar pay item for the crews of vessels 
and at that time the chairman and the committee indicated their dis- 
pleasure as to the Bureau not granting increases as soon as they were 
justified. I promised this committee that this situation would not 
occur again and that the pay scale of these employees would be 
adjusted in accordance with maritime rates as provided by section 
902(8), of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

On December 23, 1959, a memorandum of understanding was signed 
by the Committee for Companies and Agents (Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts), unlicensed personnel and the National Maritime Union of 
America granting a regular monthly wage rate increase of 414 percent, 
effective January 1, 1960, on all ships at sea or in port. 

Since the majority of the vessel employees of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey are in the unlicensed personnel category, the action taken 
by the above committee and the National Maritime Union was used as 
a basis for increasing the wage rates of the bureau’s vessel employees. 

This item was not known at the time the bureau’s regular budget 
estimates for 1961 were presented to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
the Congress and funds are not available for such purpose without 
sacrificing important surveying and charting programs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTIMATES 


Mr. Tuomas. Nice statement. We shall put the appropriate pages 
of the justifications in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for salaries and expenses, $95,000; Provided, That 
appropriations granted under this head for the fiscal year 1961 shall be available 
for additional duty compensation to members of crews of vessels and to em- 
ployees of other agencies, as authorized by section 1 of the Act of March 28, 
1960 (74 Stat. 11). 

Purpose.—Authority to pay extra compensation granted to the Secretary of 
Commerce by Public Law 86-397, March 28, 1960. The language specifying rates, 
etc., as shown in appropriation language for many years, is no longer required. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Pay increase, crews of vessels, +$95,000 


An increase of $95,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961 to provide for an increase 
in wage rates, approved effective March 6, 1960, for vessel employees of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Section 202(8), of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, exempts from 
the schedules of that Act “officers and members of crews of vessels, whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest in accordance with prevailing rates and practices in the 
maritime industry.” Pursuant to that directive, a compensation plan, recom- 
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mended to and approved by the Department of Commerce, was used as a basis 
for determining rates of pay, and related practices, for all vessel employees of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

It is recognized that there are significant differences between the operating 
missions of the vessels and employment on vessels of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and those in the maritime industry, particularly in respect to conditions 
of employment, work schedules, and fringe benefits. For this reason, the 
Department of Commerce and the Coast and Geodetic Survey agreed on a policy 
to consider the rates and practices of the maritime industry as a guide only, 
consistent with the public interest, in establishing the pay rates and practices 
for vessel employees of the survey. Adjustments to such rates and practices 
will be made from time to time based on adjustments of the rates of the maritime 
industry. 

On December 23, 1959, a memorandum of understanding was signed by the 
Committee for Companies and Agents (Atlantic and Gulf coasts), unlicensed 
personnel and the National Maritime Union of America granting a regular 
monthly wage rate increase of 414 percent, effective January 1, 1960, on all ships 
at sea or in port. Since the majority of the vessel employees of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey are in the unlicensed personnel category, the action taken by the 
above committee and the National Maritime Union was used as a basis for increas- 
ing the wage rates of the Bureau's vessel employees. 

The cost of the increase pertinent to fiscal year 1960 is being absorbed within 
the funds appropriated to the Bureau. The funding requirements for the fiscal 
year 1961 were not known at the time the Bureau’s regular budget estimates were 
presented to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Congress. 

A table comparing the “old” and “new” salary requirements, by ship, appears 
on the following page. 


Comparison of wage rates of vessel employees 




















Estimated annual salary require- 
Average ments 
Ship number of |___ 
employees | 
| Old rate New rate Increase 
OS rere opal sith teatiiieiesls stitiedciniets aie SF $342. 900 $358, 400 | $15, 500 
purapnes..... ...-..-- nodtidh talechded detalii <atulelak =o abd 69 297, 800 311, 2 13, 400 
I ee ed gon nS wages memcannee Se See 70 304, 500 318, 200 13, 700 
Surveyor. a i aenaeestine 80 | 350, 000 345. 700 15, 709 
Hydrographer. Wid Fa Ps Fe PE SSeS Se REPS ee 8 Oe eee 47 181, 20 189, 300 8, 100 
INES a aa eee PSEA se 21 RS, 800 92, 800 4, 000 
i a eminem ne 22 95, 500 99, 800 4, 300 
Re eee ee enw cawnaeie 13 51, 700 54, 000 2, 300 
Sgt a a ae Rae 11 49, 600 51, 800 2, 200 
tp el EE eae ae ee ee ee 1 48, 000 50, 200 2, 200 
LONG oS senuilactaiaib pubis saad 12 42, 700 55, 100 2, 400 
MRR SS SRLSS 2 eS TE ee SR 7 39, 400 41, 200 1, 800 
TNE, Sccccnslsccekcnsecueddccncclce Me: 12 57, 700 60, 300 2, 600 
RTA TRS 8 3 EE a Re ee ee ae ee ee ree 6 29, 100 30, 400 1, 300 
atl eae ite IRR ies AD a eae 466 | 1,988, 900 2 078, 89, 500 
ee a SD a eu bde te debtdeucisaabacase lal iuboubedssues 300 
FEGLI $200 and CS retirement $5,000_...........-...-- Se, eee Seeks oe 5, 200 
et enipuhdpainene ethenind bast Bieta 4 Reis 95, 000 














INCREASE IN RATES OF SHIP PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. The table on No. 2 shows the personnel by ship. What 
is the total cost ? 

Admiral Karo. $95,000. 

Mr. THomas. What period of time does this cover? Does this cover 
the first 6 months of the calendar year, or the last 6 months of last 
calendar year? 

Admiral Karo. The whole fiscal year of 1961. 

Mr. Tuomas. The whole fiscal year of 1961. 
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Admiral Karo. The increase we are asking for is for all of fiscal 
year 1961. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are really ahead of the hounds. 

Admiral Karo. No, sir. We granted this increase on March 6 of 
this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. The fiscal year does not start until July 1. 

Admiral Karo. That is correct, sir, but we absorbed the cost from 
March 6 until July 1 out of the current year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many employees; 466 are involved ? 

Admiral Karo. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the total increase? 

Admiral Karo. The percentage increase of pay 

Mr. Tuomas. $89,500. 

Admiral Karo, Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is that per man per year? 

Admiral Karo. A little less than $200 per man per year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Other personnel service costs. 

Admiral Karo. Three hundred, and what we have to put in the re- 
tirement fund. 

Mr. Tuomas. Everybody is happy and well satisfied, are they not? 

Admiral Karo. Because they have had the pay increase, yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That always helps a man’s feeling. When a good 
honest citizen gets his pay increased, it always helps. 

Thank you, Admiral. 





Fray, JUNE 10, 1960. 


WEATHER BuREAU 


WITNESSES 


DR. F. W. REICHELDERFER, CHIEF, WEATHER BUREAU 
T. P. GLEITER, CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 

















Presently Revised 
available estimate Increase 
1961 1961 
Program by activities: 
1. Weather measurements and forecasts.................-- $40, 335,600 | $40, 499, 600 $164, 000 
2. River and flood forecasts and warnings..............-- 1, 291, 600 1,306, 600 7..u. Le. 
Rt Py a SLE Oe 2, 105, 200 2, 141, 200 36, 000 
4. Administration ia tectntaaiaie cate eenedetoalacpoaeted vewaicaben 2, 310, 500 +R th eee ee Se 
Oo. fC Se ey Se ee re ee 46, 042, 990 46, 242, 900 200, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ....._- 46, 042, 900 46, 242, 900 200, 000 
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Object classification 



































Presently Revised 
available estimate Increase 
1961 1961 
Total number of permanent positions___-........-.-- = 4, 785 4, 801 16 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions A 86 fy eet a 
Average number of all employees- --_-_-......._---- . 4, 636 4, 649 13 
Number of employees at end of year____......._-..------.---- 6, 323 3, 339 16 
01 Personal Services: 

Permanent positions.__................-- joes ci wwe $28, 993,300 | $29, 105, 900 $112, 600 
Positions other than permanent.___.........-...---- 348, 500 348, 500 |_...__..- Ral 
EE aL, See 2, 512, 600 2, 521, 500 8, 900 
fp es ee .--| 31,854, 400 31, 975, 900 121, 500 
eS ee nity Boge oanhae¥e ceaunsaat eae’ 676, 600 679, 000 2, 400 
oe ee eee 946, 200 958, 400 12, 200 
04 Communication services___..__- ORL) i 8 ES PRAMAS 3, 926, 200 3, 933, 200 7,000 
05 Rents and utility services.......................... n debts | 1, 096, 900 fh ae eee 
06 Printing and reproduction. --......._.............-----.--- | 63, 200 > 1 eae Tae 
07 Cther contractual services______- > ae janie Manes: "isn te | 1, 112, 600 1, 114, 100 1, 500 
Services performed by other agencies______. TE en 53, 900 53,900 j......-.. acoune 
08 Supplies and materials._.........._._.- - SORE ra 3, 840, 000 3, 840, 100 100 
pe a eae RINE 5 PC Re EO Ee ta Te: | 615, 800 664, 200 48, 400 
10 Lands and structures_-__................ SOL, AR IE: 14, 100 | 14, 100 |.....- 4 : 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. __-- tre he I Mele ea 1, 852, 700 | 1, 859, 600 6, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_...................-.-.| 24, 600 | _ > 9g eepeeeen ee 
OU I te uemeenenncsseen= | 17, 700 2p PEE lttte< ct desadh 
| ER Te a eee ae eT eae | 46,094,900 | 46, 294, 900 200, 000 

Deduct quarters and subsistence charges._................---- 52, 000 G2, 000 |......- : 
ET LE LL AE 46,042,900 | 46, 242, 900 200, 000 

| | 





Average salary and grade 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Average GS grade and salary. ..___- See salcidiacipectiadlt |} 8.0 $6,172) 81 $6,278 | 81 $6, 293 











Mr. Tuomas. We shall now take up the next item in House Docu- 
ment 403 for the Weather Bureau. We are delighted to have all 
of you. 

Do you have a statement for us ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. I do have, and I think it will summarize the 
situation in brief words. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a wage problem here. 

Dr. RetcHevperrer. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have some money here for some weather opera- 
tions out in the trust territory. You are taking over from the Navy. 
You have the catalog of the data gained by the satellites and you have 
your wage item. 

Proceed and tell us about them. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Retcue.perrer. The Weather Bureau requests a supplemental 
appropriation of $200,000 in our 1961 funds for salaries and expenses. 

New requirements developed subsequent to hearings on our regular 
bill and our supplemental estimates represent urgent items which 
were not considered during our earlier hearings. 





~~ ae Soe 
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The first. item concerns our request for $78,000 to continue operation. 
of the surface and upper-air measuring station on the island of 
Majuro in the Trust Territory of the Pacific. For the past 5 years 
this station has been operated by the Weather Bureau in support of 
nuclear test’ operations in the Pacific using funds transferred to us 
by Joint Task Force 7. This support will cease on June 30, 1960. 

“In addition to the pullout of Department of Defense support for 
this station we have now been informed of Air Force action to dras- 
tically reduce the frequency and coverage of weather reconnaissance 
flights. Since World War II the Air Force has maintained daily 
weather flights to gather data essential to forecasting operations from 
the vast areas of the Pacific. The Air Force has now decided to 
reduce this program by 40 percent and to eliminate all regular 
weather reconnaissance by the end of December 1963. 

Even with full Air Force reconnaissance we would have had a diffi- 
cult time maintaining forecasting services for the Pacific without 
the data from Majuro; the Air Force cutback makes it urgent that 
we continue the station at. Majuro and Weather Bureau appropria- 
tions will be needed for this purpose. 

The second item of our request is brought about by action of the 
Civil Service Commission on March 28, 1960, to raise the minimum 

ay of GS-5 and GS-7 meteorologists. In order to assist in recruit- 
ing technical personnel into these two grades their salary was set at 
the top of their respective grades effective May 1, 1960. This action 
will definitely help us in obtaining qualified scientific people but it 
will require additional funds in fiscal year 1961. A total of 136 pesi- 
tions are involved at a full year cost of $86,000. 

The remainder of our supplemental estimates ($36,000) is required 
to establish a program for archiving the meteorological data from 
the TIROS weather satellite. The successful launching of TIROS I 
on April 1 and its spectacular operation since that date has opened 
a new era in weather surveillance over the globe and has provided a 
great number of photographs of storms from nearly all areas of the 
earth. 

At this time no facility exists for indexing, filing, and storing these 
data and for searching out particular storm situations for study by 
research meteorologists. 

We propose to take the initial step in this program in 1961 in order 
to utilize the valuable data from TIROS I and to develop methods 
for handling the data to be received from later TIROS and NIMBUS 
satellites which will be launched in 1961 and later years. 

These remarks have given a summary of our items totaling $200,000 
and we are ready to give detailed discussion as the chairman and the 
committee desire. 

I think you know from the items in the press that what we are 
getting from TIROS really opens a new era in worldwide surveillance 
of storms and weather conditions. 

(Off the record. ) 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 





Mr. Tuomas. Let us put page 1 through page 5 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriated fiscal year 1961_...._...-.._-._-~._-_-._~~-_~+---- $46, 042, 900 
SEER EP Le SES A Seas Stare eee OTe Cr TOT s Gee See Sa ee ee er 200, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation_______-..-_---------- 4, 636 
et Be UES a RS RR EI Ak A eS 13 








Actual employment Apr. 30, 1960: 





lg ERS ee ee Lee eee eee ee 4, 415 
| et Rae Ries mai ite SS.) Ss 2 SRR ae: 7, 1, 886 
Ps SAS ee See er 6, 301 


Purpose and need for supplemental funds 





Positions | Average | Personal; Other Total 
number | services | objects 





SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Weather measurements and forecasts: 








Upper-air measurements in Pacific area__..-.-- 12 10.7 | $30,000 | $48,000 78, 000 
New minimum pay rates for scientists_........|.........---|..--.-..-- 80, 400 5, 600 86, 000 
Climatology: Metcorolovical satellite data, records 
processing, storaze, and recall.:..........-.-...-- 4 2.0 11, 100 24, 900 36, 000 
Total, salaries and expenses__.........-..---- 16 12.7 121, 500 78, 500 200, 000 




















GENERAL STATEMENT 


Three recent developments, occurring after formulation of our 1961 budget 
estimates, have a direct bearing on the effectiveness of our weather services. 
One of these is the decision by the Air Force to phase out all of its air reconnais- 
sance weather programs over the oceans and Arctic regions. These programs 
were established originally to provide weather support for Air Force military 
operations and provision of weather information to the Weather Bureau devel- 
oped later as a collateral activity. We depend heavily on these flights over ocean 
and land areas where surface coverage is extremely sparse as a primary source 
of upper-air data for serving international aviation and preparing numerical 
weather forecasts. Loss of data resulting from the initial reduction in recon- 
naissance flights has already handicapped our forecasting and warning programs 
for these areas and has increased the hazard of unknown weather conditions to 
which international aircraft flights are subjected. Prompt action must be taken 
to offset this loss of data by substituting other methods of weather observing. 
An immediate requirement is for funds to maintain a surface and upper-air 
weather measuring station on Majuro Atoll in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific. 

A second development is the eminently successful launching of TIROS I 
“Weather Satellite” on April 1. The satellite program offers an extremely valu- 
able source of weather data for significantly improving many phases of our 
warning, forecasting and research programs. An immediate problem which 
could not be anticipated is the fact that data from the satellites are accumulat- 
ing more rapidly (currently 4,000 pictures per week) than can be handled with 
existing facilities. Because of the great value which it has for studies of the 
general circulation, forecast improvement research, and related meteorological 
investigations, it is essential that an adequate data reduction, recall, and 
utilization program for the data be maintained. 

Finally, we were advised on March 28, 1960 by the Civil Service Commission 
that the entrance pay rates (minimum salary) for certain scientific personnel 
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in grades GS-5 and GS-7 were being increased. The purpose of this pay increase 
is to facilitate the recruitment of new scientific employees and to retain present 
employees in these grades. If additional funds are not provided, we will have to 
offset the cost of pay increases to present employees by reducing the hiring of 
new employees for authorized programs. This would negate one of the purposes 
of the increase, the recruitment of new scientists. 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Weather measurements and forecasts 

A. Upper-air measurements in Pacific area.—The Air Force has started phas- 
ing out its weather reconnaissance flight programs covering remote ocean and 
polar areas. By the end of 1963 weather flights will be eleminated completely. 
This will leave vast blank spots in the weather coverage of these areas. 

We have relied heavily on these reconnaissance flights to provide the upper-air 
observations so important to our weather and storm forecast and warning serv- 
ices, international aviation operations, and to the forecasting of the atmospheric 
circulation over the entire Northern Hemisphere by our numerical computer 
program at the National Meteorological Center. 

The imminent curtailment of the Air Force weather reconnaissance program 
makes it essential that the network of island station and shipboard upper-air 
stations be strengthened. Provision elsewhere is being made in the Weather 
Bureau appropriations for upper-air instrumentation to use aboard merchant 
vessels. 

An immediate problem has arisen at Majuro, however, where we have been 
maintaining an upper-air station under a reimbursable agreement with the De- 
partment of Defense (Joint Task Force 7). This reimbursable support will 
terminate on June 30, 1960. Continuation of this station is essential in view of 
the Air Force curtailment of weather reconnaissance. 





Positions | Average | Personal} Other Total 
number | services | objects 








Fiscal year 1961 estimate.......-......--.---------- 12 10.7 | $30,000 | $48, 000 $78, 000 

















B. New minimum pay rates for scientists ——Under authority of section 803 of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, the Civil Service Commission in- 
creased the minimum pay rate for certain scientists in grades GS-5 and GS-7 
effective May 15, 1960. The purpose of the pay increase is to facilitate the 
recruitment of new scientific employees and to retain scientists already on the 
rolis. The increase, therefore, must be paid to existing as well as new employees. 

In 1961, 136 meteorologists and other scientists will receive an average increase 
of $632. If additional funds are not provided, the cost of the pay increase to 
existing employees must be offset by reducing the employment of new scientists. 
Such a reduction of employment opportunities would negate the primary purpose 
of the pay increase. ' 











Positions | Average | Personal| Other Total 
number | services | objects 
Fiscal year 1961 estimate.............--.-- SRE eR Meet | ; , $80, 400 $5, 600 $86, 000 

















Climatology 


Meteorological satellite data—records processing, storage, and recall. 

Meteorological data from satellites and rockets are accumulating so rapidly 
(4,000 pictures per week) that we must provide now for its analysis, reduction, 
Selective storage and quick recall. Procedures for archiving pictures and data 
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at the National Weather Records Center in Asheville, N.C., can be implemented 
early in fiscal year 1961. 





Positions | Average | Personal} Other Total 
number | services | objects 











Fiscal year 1961 estimate__--.__----- ihn nbs Hare 4 2.0 | $11,100 | $24,900 $36, 000 











SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for salaries and expenses ; $200,000: Provided, That 
appropriations granted under this head for the fiscal year 1961 shall be available 
for compensation to employees conducting meteorological investigations in the 
Arctic region and to employees of other agencies as authorized by the act of 
March 28, 1960 (74 Stat. 11). 

Mr. Tuomas. I note you want $200,000 here—16 employees at a 
total cost of $121,500, and your other objects make up the difference, 
about $78,500. There is a big item of $12,200 for transportation of 
things; communication is $7,000; equipment, $48,000. What is 
the equipment for ? 

Dr. ReicHEeLperFER. Some of it would be upper air sounding ma- 
terials. Have you the complete list ? 

Mr. Guerrer. There are basically two items. One is for upper air 
sounding equipment for the island of Majuro, and the other item is 
for tape-to-picture conversion in the National Weather Records 
Center. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has this been taken over from the Navy ? 

Mr. Guerrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. TrHomas. How many people do you have in the Weather 
Bureau ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. As of April 30, 4,698, I believe. 

Mr. Gierrer. That is right, in regular permanent positions. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had a total appropriation of $46,042,900. 

Dr. Retcneiperrer. Under salaries and expenses, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. That is salaries and expenses, $46,042,900. 

Is there any way to absorb this amount of money without crippling 
youany’ Upper air measurements in the Pacific. How much money 
has the Navy spent on it? You are allocating $78,000, are you not? 
You have about 12 people. Personal services, $30,000. Your other 
objects are $48,000. I believe you said that was equipment. What 
is the nature of that equipment now? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. Upper air sounding equipment, primarily for 
Majuro. 

Mr. Tuomas. Rockets? 

Dr. RetcHeLperrer. No. Radiosondes, the balloons with the in- 
struments that measure temperature, pressure, and humidity, and 
also wind. 

UPGRADING OF SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Tuomas. The Civil Service Commission suggested you upgrade 
the scientists, which is a good idea. That is costing you $36,000. You 
cannot get these well-trained men for nothing. They are entitled to 
good pay. How many have you? How many are involved? 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. In this group, 136. 
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Mfr. THoxtAs. At a cost of what, $36,000? 

Mr. Gterrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. To which program are they assigned ? 

Dr. Reicnevpprrer. Aviation weather service, primarily. 

Mr. Tuomas. What grade are these people now ? 

Dr. Rercneiperrer. GS-5 and GST. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are beginners, are they not ? 

Dr. Rercuetperrer. They are. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the starting pay for these 5’s and what is the 
starting pay for the 7’s? 

Mr. Guerrer. At the top of the grade, the GS—5 is $4,940, and the 
GS-7 is $5,880. This is what they will be going into now. You see, 
we used to get them at lower rates before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion ordered this higher entrance salary. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going to get what you pay for. 


PROCESSING OF METEOROLOGICAL DATA 


What about this processing? NASA has more money than it can 
count. You may not agree with that statement. They have $915 
million. I doubt that will be the end of their desires. Why can 
they not process this?) They are the one requiring the information. 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. In order to provide coordination and avoid 
duplication, Mr. Chairman, NASA has agreed that the Weather Bu- 
reau will be its meteorological agency, and for the current reception 
and study 

Mr. Tomas. Are they going to reimburse you ? 

Dr. Reicrevprrrer. They have funded for that. On this function, 
the question of future study and of filing for archives purposes, they 
feel it is meteorological data, and under their law they are not covered 
in transferring. 

Mr. Tuomas. Just what are you going to do here now? 

Dr. Retcneuperrer. These pictures from TIROS accumulate at the 
rate of several hundred per day. We now have somé 22,000 photo- 
graphs. 

Mr. THomas. What is the use of occupying all that space over at 
the Archives? You have taken 10 now. Five years from now you 
will be taking 50; and the 10 you liave today will not be worth the 
storage space. 

Dr. Rercuetperrer. Oh the contrary, if T may say so, we need to 
have access to'these photographs. It is simply a miatter of putting 
them in a library where they can be used as distinguished from piling 
all your books in a pile and not being able to find them. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are familiar with the program all right. 

Dr. Retcuetprrrer. They have to be indexed somewhat as finger- 
prints are indexed. 

That is, when we want to’study a new case of cloud formations it 
is necessary to compare it with other similar cases and for this pur- 
pose we must have the cloud system “fingerprints” classified an‘! filed 
systematically so that analogous cases can be found readily. With 
TIROS transmitting cloud photos showing atmospheric disturbances 
in all parts of the globe there is accumulation at the rate of several 
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hundred cases each day, and it takes full time of several employees to 
analyze, classify, and file such cases accurately so they can be found 
quickly when needed. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the practical value of doing all that? 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. Dr. Wexler came in with a good bit of excite- 
ment a day ago. He said, “I think we have a TIROS photograph of 
the cloud conditions over Oklahoma that gave rise to tornadoes.” We 
do not know what causes tornadoes in the detailed sense. If we can 
study these photographs and find out the general conditions which 
give rise to eames, then we will be better able to predict the oc- 
currence of these devastating storms. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have them now, but we are talking about send- 
ing them over to the Archives and letting a doctor over there store 
them and handle them with great care. After you get through study- 
ing them, are you not through with them ? 

Dr. Rercuevperrer. I think our use of the word “archives” is un- 
fortunate. These cloud photographs are to be filed in our own weather 
records center at Asheville, not the Government Archives. It was a 
general use of that term. 

Mr. Guerrer. Mr. Chairman, the equipment item in here is to elim- 
inate the need for storing them in paper form as a photograph, and 
to put them on magnetic tape storage and microfilm. It is to conserve 
space. 

PMT. Tuomas. How are you going to spend this $36,000? What are 
you going to get for that? 

Mr. Guerrer. We are going to get four people at a cost of 2 man- 
years, average employment of two, for $11,000 for personal services; 
and $24,000 of it is for the electronic tape drives and reproducing 
et It is a large equipment item. 

r. Toomas. You have equipment, $48,400. 


Mr. Guerrer. The other half of that equipment is for the Majuro-. 


upper air sounding station in the Pacific. There are really two equip- 
ment items, one for the station in the Pacific and the second for 
filing the TIROS cloud photographs. 

Mr. THomas. You have more than two people. 

Mr. Guerrer. On this item of $36,000 for the storage of satellite 
photographs, we have just 4 people, and the other 12 are in the Pacific. 

Mr. Tuomas. You need four people to store these things? 

Mr. Guerrer. We need to plan for the future. As you have said, 


5 years from now we will have hordes of this stuff coming in, and’ 


we do not want to be caught short. We think it better to plan now 
with four people than to wait. 

Mr. Tuomas. It will overwork those four people doing all that 
planning. Let us not be too hard on them. 

“3 REICHELDERFER. They come in at the rate of 4,000 pictures per 
week, 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, have you any questions? 

Thank you, Doctor. 


Mr. Guerrer. Would you like this letter from the NASA in the- 
record which delineates the division of responsibility between the- 


Weather Bureau and NASA ? 
Mr. THomas, Thank you. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the committee’s at- 
tention to page 5 of this Weather Bureau request where there is a 
change in the appropriation language. If there are any questions, 
Iam sure Mr. Gleiter would be happy to explain that. This is similar 
to the language change for Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. Tuomas. For an additional amount for salaries and expenses, 
$200,000. What does this proviso mean ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Gleiter, would you cover that? 

Mr. Guerrer. The regular appropriation bill which was signed on 
May 13 carries over the same proviso as has been in that bill for several 
years, that is, “during the current fiscal year the maximum amount 
authorized,” and so forth, for the two purposes. First, to enable the 
Bureau to hire employees for Arctic service and, second, to enable us 
to pay employees of other governmental agencies. But subsequent 
to the submission of the President’s budget, the Congress in March 
enacted Public Law 86-397 (74 Stat. 11), which was approved on 
March 28, which no longer makes it necessary to carry all this language 
in the appropriation act itself. So this is to clean up the language. 

Mr. Tuomas. This removes the differential, or does that still exist? 

Mr. Guerrer. That still exists. There will be special consideration. 
for employees in the Arctic. 

Mr.’ Tuomas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you, Mr. Thomas, 


56863—60——24 
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Fripay, JUNE 10, 1960. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


HON. DOUGLAS DILLON, UNDER SECRETARY 

WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
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| l 
| Original Revised 
estimate, | estimate, Increase 
1961 } 1961 
Program by activities, direct obligations: 
1, Executive direction and policy formulation__. | $9,791,082 | $9, 833, 291 $42, 209 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with for- | | 
Rl le A aa 91,267,775 | 92, 171, 642 | 903, 867 
3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with international | 
OS Ee aren 1, 804, 833 1,906,883 |.............. 
4. Domestic public information and liaison _____-_-_-_- } oo S45 Lae | .........-. 2s. 
eee 3, 987, 252 | 4, 005, 002 | 17, 750 
6. Administrative and staff activities -...-....-.-.______- | i, 563, 210 | ¥ 1 614, 384 | 51, 174 
Total direct obligations. ._...............--..-- | 119,850,000 | 120, 865, 000 _ 1,015, 000 
Reimbursable. obligations. __._............--- ae --| 66, 700, 000 66, 700, 000 Be 
i Ppeeell EER SS ie ‘ceded 
Total obligations_....-.__.-- peetnhres bnEeameruchsnaesens 186, 550, 000 | 187, 565, 000 1, 015, 000 
Financing: | 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
EL nites anacnonstews _..-----------.--| —66, 334,000 | —66, 334, 000 | 
Co ES ee eee —366, 000 | —366, 000 | __- 


Appropriation (new obligational authority). .._.___- 119, 850,000 | 120, 865, 000 -< 015, ‘000 











———— 
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Object classification 



































Original Revised 
estimate, estimate, Ineoréase 
1961 1961 
Total number of permanent positions. ......................-- 22, 043 22,175 132 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- 77 LG] Sawn eee Gl 
Average number of all employees. ---.............-.----.----- 21, 592 21, 679 87 
Number of employees at end of year. -..........-......-..-.-. 21, 634 21, 766 132 
Personal service obligations: 
Pommmatient, MOCIGIG ina << 66 isn siti dn cts teeeenbandamnans $108, 561,774 | $108,958, 204 |. $396, 430 
Positions other than permanent_..................--..---- 413, EE Tivdaccadinmmicaine 
Other personal services. ......-...---. ~~ see eee 14, 462, 304 14, 548, 504 81, 290 
Total personal services obligations. ._...................| 128,487,969 | 123, 915, 689 477, 720 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services.-. - 86, 782, 872 87, 260, 592 477, 720 
02 Travel 9, 065, 100 9, 197, 142 132, 042 
03 Transportation of things 5, 100, 198 5, 227, 206 127, 0O8 
04 Communication services 3, SIL 639 3, 535, 255 23, 616 
us Rents and utility services__. 2, 690, 510 2, 755, 638 65, 128 
06 Printing-and reproduction. - 848, 302 850, 993 2, 691 
07 Other contractual services | 4, 305, 848 4, 331, 211 25, 363 
Services performed by other agencies 83, 957 84, 278 321 
0&8 Supplies and materials_. } 2, 201, 235 2, 250, 151 48, 916 
"9 Equipment | 2, 614, 988 2, 715, 746 100, 758 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. . } 2, 582, 890 2, 594, 200 11, 400 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 28, 273 28, 273 by 
15 Taxes ancl assessments | 34, 278 34, 315 37 
Total airect obligations 119, 850, 000 120, 865, 000 1, 015, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 66, 700, 000 66, 790, 000 |.....-..- oe 
lotal obligations. | 186560, 000 | 387, 508,c00- 4,016; 000 
Average grade and salary 
pene <a SEE ES 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estirtate {'1961 estimate 
. 5 bole MAGE eeredt! eWay we wuts 
Average GS grade and salary d 7.3 $6,122 | 7.4 $6,188 | 7.4 $6,163 
Average grade and salary established by the Poreign Service | 
Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C, 801-1158): j 
Foreign Service officers. _ - 4.5 10,042 4.5 10,196 4.5 10,029 
Foreign Service Reserve officers 4.7 9,485) 47 9,686] 4.7 9,63 
Foreign Service Staff officers 10.7 5,171 |:10.7 5/188 } 10.7 5, 22. 
Average Salary of ungraded positions... ....-.....- abba 4, 627 4; 637 4, 664 
Average salary in foreign countries (local rates). -...... ....--- 1, 733 1, 832 1,915 











Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 
Mr. Rooney, will you conduct the examination, please? 
Mr. Roonrty. The next matter to which we sha 
is contained in House Document No. 400, entitled “Salaries and Ex- 


penses, Department of State.” 


. 


direct our attention 


This request is in the amount of 
$1,015,000 additional. You are requesting how many additional posi- 
tions here? 
Mr. Ditton. 132. 
Mr. Roonry. Have you a general statement, Mr. Secretary ¢ 
Mr. Duron. I have a brief general: statement, if you wish me to 
make it, or I will submit it for the record, as you prefer. 
Mr. Rooney. Ishall let you ex 


press the 


pre fererice. 


Mr. Diri0n. I might read about half of it. 
Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Ditton. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to appear before you today in support 
of the budget requests necessary to finance the President’s export 
expansion program. My remarks will be directed primarily to the 
budget request, $1,042,000, for the State Department for expansion 
of its services to help make the program succeed. I subscribe fully 
to the statement already presented to you by Secretary Mueller. 

The Department of State considers the Government’s export expan- 
sion program of great importance to our foreign policy. Our export 
markets are more important to the Nation than ever before, and we 
must do all that we can increase them. 

We face a wholly changed international economic situation from 
that which existed at the end of World War II. In the immediate 

twar period, the United States was primarily concerned with 
rebuilding the war-torn economies of other nations. American goods 
sold themselves to the extent that other countries were able to pay 
for them. Then, our concern was the “dollar gap.” Now, however, 
the other industrial nations of the world have reconstructed their 
economies and rebuilt their monetary reserves and are competing 
strongly for world markets. 

As a result of these developments, the former “dollar gap” has been 
replaced by a large deficit in the U.S. balance of payments. In 1958, 
the deficit amounted to $3.4 billion, and in 1959, it rose to $3.7 billion. 
Figures for the first quarter of 1960 indicate that there will be a 
substantial improvement in our payments situation for this year. Even 
so, the deficit will be larger than what we can continue to afford. We 
cannot relax our efforts to assure reasonable equilibrium in our balance 
of international payments over the years ahead. 

World trade is Coeur than ever before and continues to increase. 
But the United States must participate in this increased trade on a 
basis which will yield a sufficiently large export surplus to finance our 
necessary military expenditures abroad, an adequate outflow of private 
American investment capital, and a portion of the economic and de- 
velopment assistance which we provide under the mutual security 
program. In short, an adequate export surplus is essential to our 
national security, our economic and financial health, and the achieve- 
ment of our foreign policy objectives. 

The only practicable means to develop the large export surplus 
we need, and thus to restore a reasonable equilibrium in our balance 
of payments, is to substantially expand American exports. 

A first and essential step in expanding our exports has already been 
taken. This is to open world markets to the American trader by re- 
moving foreign discriminations against American goods. The finan- 
cial need for such trade discrimination has now been largely eliminated 
and remarkable progress has been made in removing them. We are 
confident that quota discriminations against American exports will 
cease to be a significant obstacle in the very near future. However, the 
extent to which American trade takes advantage of these new oppor- 
tunities will depend upon how vigorous an effort American business 
makes to sell its products abroad against increasingly keen competition 
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in world markets. It is the purpose of the export expansion program 
to assist American business in this effort. 

The Department of State has already stepped up its assistance to 
American business in developing export markets. The Foreign Serv- 
ice has significantly increased its reporting of information of interest 
to American exporters. Our missions have made special studies and 
recommendations regarding specific products which could best be 
marketed in their countries. In these efforts they have elicited the help 
and cooperation of American business abroad. The flow of reports 
from our posts abroad on trade opportunities for American exporters 
is one-third higher than last year. 

These improvements have been made within present budget limita- 
tions. But the further improvements necessary for full implementa- 
tion of the export program will require staff additions and improved 
facilities. For this, we need the modest additional appropriations we 
are now requesting. 

Our commercial staffs abroad will be expected to increase their 
efforts to develop specific opportunities for U.S. exports and generally 
to improve the services which they offer. This means more personal 
attention and assistance to American businessmen, and more time spent 
with the foreign business community. 

Our Embassy staffs will also devote more time to assisting and sup- 
porting the increased level of trade fairs, trade missions, and travel 
promotion activity being planned. In London and Bangkok our mis- 
sions will be expected to provide general supervision and local per- 
sonnel for the permanent U.S. trade centers being planned for those 
cities as ovat of the export program. 

This planned increase in the commercial activity of our posts abroad 
will require additional staff. If we are to accomplish the task, the 
number of commercial officers abroad will have to be somewhat more 
than doubled over a 3-year period. We presently have 112 officers 
assigned to do this work. We will need 125 to 150 more if we are 
to do the job properly. The present supplemental budget request 
calls for an increase of 39 such commercial officers as the first phase 
in this program, in addition to 14 new commercial officer positions 
already included in the regular fiscal year 1961 budget, making a 
total of 53. The supplemental budget request will permit us to assign 
commercial officers to 12 cities where no such officers are presently 
assigned and to make necessary staff increases in 24 other locations. 
It also provides for necessary additional local employees in order to 
bring about a strengthening of commercial staffs. The total request 
for staff, including supporting personnel in the Department, is 
$832,405. 

Because personal contact with foreign officials and the foreign 
business community is basic to successful trade promotion, we also 
are requesting additional representation funds for use by our com- 
mercial staffs abroad. For this we are requesting $27,000. 

Measures are also being taken to improve the quality of staff per- 
formance. These include better procedures for assignment and staff- 
ing, recruitment, career development, tour of duty, and training. The 
latter is the only one of these qualitative improvements for which 
funds are being requested. A modest provision is made for intro- 
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ductory training in foreign languages for commercial officers before 
they report to posts abroad, and also for travel costs relating to the 
traming of both local and American commercial officers. This totals 
$33,656, which is included in the figure given above for staff 
strengthening. 

It is also essential to improve the commercial facilities available 
at our posts abroad. In developing the export expansion program, 
we undertook a post-by-post survey of existing commercial libraries 
and promotional materials in order to determine the adequacy of 
present facilities. The present budget request contains $115,110 for 
improvements in worldwide facilities based upon the findings of the 
survey. The expansion in post facilities, like the rest of the program, 
will be phrased over a 3-year period. 

The proposed establishment of U.S. Trade Centers at London and 
Bangkok are envisaged as pilot projects. Through thees trade cen- 
ters, U.S. business will be given, for the first time, an opportunity 
to place on permanent display a wide range of U.S. products in two 
representative markets. The degree of success achieved will enable 
us to evaluate this medium of promoting U.S. exports. The State 
Department will be responsible for the administrative and house- 
keeping costs for the two centers, for which $67,485 is requested. 

The export expansion program as a whole is designed to provide 
American business with services and facilities comparable to those 
now available to their competitors in other countries. We seek to 
provide the tools that will enable vast. numbers of small business con- 
cerns, which have never before exported their products, to enter this 
competitive field with a reasonable chance to make a profit. 

Success of the program would produce benefits going beyond the 
improvement of our balance of payments. It would benefit labor by 
providing jobs, help business by increasing output and profit oppor- 
tunity, and help the economies of the countries with whom we trade 
through the beneficial effects of healthy commerce through which 
nations prosper and grow. 

The sums presently being requested for this program are modest, 
but of critical importance considering the stakes involved. In my 
judgment the program has been well conceived and prepared, and is 
essential to the national interest. 
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JUSTIFICATION STATEMENTS 


We also have some geographic statements which have been prepared, 
which I think might be useful to submit for the record. They go into 
greater detail about each area. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, we shall insert them at this point in the 
record. 

(The geographic statements referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1961 (SUPPLEMENTAL )—HPEx- 
PANDED TRADE PROMOTION PROGRAM 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Africa comprises about one-fifth of the land area of the world and has a pop- 
ulation of some 220 million people. The undeveloped natural resources of the 
area and the swiftness of change from colonial status to national sovereignty is 
projecting the African continent into a new and more significant position with 
other parts of the world. The emerging nations have evidenced a strong desire 
to broaden their economic relations. This involves, in the case of many States, 
a reorientation of their heretofore very close commercial and economic relation- 
ships with European countries and an opportunity for the United States to expand 
its commercial relations with African peoples. 

If the United States is to compete successfully at present and in the future in 
the growing markets of Africa, it must accelerate its efforts to promote the sale 
of U.S. products. The expanded trade promotion program, as developed with re- 
spect to the African area, anticipates the earliest possible action under two cate- 
gories of activity, namely (1) commercial staff strengthening at certain Foreign 
Service posts, four American and six local positions, at an estimated cost of 
$79,295 and (2) improving oversea commercial facilities, at an estimated cost of 
$22,533. The total estimated program cost for fiscal year 1961 for the Bureau of 
African Affairs is $101,828. 


Commercial staff strengthening, $79,295 


A survey has been made of the areas in Africa in which increased commercial 
staff could best be employed. It is proposed to increase the commercial] staff by 
four commercial officers, located at Salisbury, Capetown, Port Elizabeth, and 
Lagos. Six local commercial assistants will be located at these posts and at Pre- 
toria and Dar-es-Salaam as well. 

The need for strengthening commercial staff can best be exemplified in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Union of South Africa, and Nigeria. 
U.S. exports to the first two countries has either declined or remained stationary 
since 1948. Nigeria as a newly independent country offers an expanding market 
for U.S. products. 
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While the national income of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland hag 
been increasing steadily in recent years and credit restrictions have been pro- 
gressively removed, the United States has continued to occupy third position 
among the Federation’s suppliers. In 1958, the last year for which complete 
statistics are available, the value of imports from the United States totaled only 
$22 million, compared with $167 million from the United Kingdom and $138 
million from the Union of South Africa. 

The Union of South Africa, a country which has long relied on the United 
States for a large share of its imported goods, has cut the value of its imports 
from the United States by more than 50 percent since 1948. During this period 
West Germany increased its share of the market in South Africa from $4 million 
in 1948 to over $121 million during the first 10 months of 1959. 

Nigeria, with a population of 35 million, will offer an expanding market for 
imports after it achieves independence in 1960 and competition with the sterling 
area becomes more free. Again, the U.S. share in this market has not grown as 
rapidly as that of other leading competitors, and special efforts must be made 
to give the United States a larger share. 


Improving oversea commercial facilities, $22,533 

A survey of commercial facilities at posts in the African area indicates that 
additional space, increases in “Standard Reference Materials,’ furniture and 
equipment will be required to provide adequate, properly located commercial 
libraries at the following 12 locations: Leopoldville, Yaounde, Asmara, Conakry, 
Lagos, Kaduna, Freetown, Lome, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Brazzaville, and 
Dakar. The funds required for improving these commercial facilities vary from 
$3,540 for Yaounde, where space for a library must be rented and furnished, 
to $204 for Dakar, where the only need is for reference materials. 


BUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


In order to strengthen the commercial facilities available to American busi- 
ness in its area of responsibility, the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs is requesting $134,055 in funds for the immediate assignment of 7 
American commercial officers and 13 local assistants (including one clerk- 
stenographer), improvement of commercial libraries, travel and representation, 
and other operating expenses. 

New or additional commercial officer positions are proposed for Cairo, New 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, and Dacca. It is believed an addi- 
tional assistant commercial attaché at Cairo can help American trading interests 
take advantage of promising aspects of Egypt’s major industrial development 
program and the prospects of shifting some Egyptian region trade from the 
‘Soviet bloc to the West. At the four Indian trading centers, the proposed addi- 
tional commercial officers will help American business meet the challenge of the 
massive third 5-year plan which begins in 1961 and under which the Indians 
expect to import goods valued at some $1.5 million to $2 million annually. At 
Karachi, an assistant commercial attaché is required to take advantage of the 
opportunities for an increase in U.S. sales resulting from the freeing of Pakistan 
from sterling area convertibility limitations. Finally, a second commercial offi- 
cer is needed in Dacca in order to develop U.S. trade through the port of Chit- 
tagong, which has recently undergone extensive development and is becoming a 
major entry point for imports to East Pakistan, thus permitting promising com- 
mercial exploitation of a large population area which has been virtually un- 
touched by American commercial interests. 

Local commercial assistants are urgently required in Jidda, Cairo, Alexandria, 
Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Karachi, and 
Dacca in order to support the expanded export program. Experience indicates 
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that in the NEA area, especially in India and Pakistan, local commercial assist- 
ants can perform many of the functions of commercial officers in a satisfactory 
manner and at lower costs to the U.S. Government. 

Funds are sought for bringing commercial libraries throughout the area up to 
a standard indicated as desirable by the experience of Foreign Service posts and 
businessmen. Planned expenditures are modest for each post concerned but 
their cumulative effect should be rewarding. Funds are also requested for 
increased local travel for our commercial specialists and necessary areawide 
representational expenses to allow each man to cover more territory more fre- 
quently and to make better connections among government and business people 
for the benefit of U.S. commercial interests. The request includes essential 
supporting charges for communications, office equipment, and freight for the 
library material. 

The Bureau has selected for immediate emphasis commercial centers which are 
both promising in terms of early returns and which also offer hope of enduring 
trade connections. Only if the Foreign Service posts in this critical region are 
properly staffed and supported can adequate progress be registered in furthering 
the commercial interests of the United States by facilitating private trade 
arrangements, helping to check the economic and commercial inroads of the 
Soviets and effectively linking United States desires to market more goods and 
the aspirations of the people of the area for greater access to American produc- 
tion. 


BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


This estimate provides for an increase of 35 positions, at a total cost of $185,- 
333, for implementing the expanded trade-promotion program in the Far East 
area. 

The trade-promotion program consists of three main activities, “Commercial 
staff strengthening.” “Improving oversea commercial facilities,” and ‘Estab- 
lishment of trade centers.” The estimates for the Far East area were developed 
on this basis, as set forth below: 


Commercial staff strengthening: 18 Americans and 8 local positions, at a total cost 
of $134,792 

The Far East is an area rich in potential for U.S. products. Most of its indus- 
tries are small or in their infancy. The natural resources in the area are just 
beginning to be tapped, and many of the countries are embarking on industrial- 
ization programs. In many cases these countries are relaxing or liberalizing 
their controls over imports, and several highly industrialized nations have been 
showing aggressive tendencies to capture greater shares of the available markets. 
As a result of such efforts, many nations have already made effective progress in 
exporting their products to Far East countries. Consequently, the U.S. share 
of these markets has either just been holding its own or in some cases has been 
declining. 

Competition in Far East markets is becoming keen, and without intensive 
efforts on our part the position of the United States in those markets will worsen. 
To correct this situation it will be necessary to develop and maintain a business 
climate favorable to private enterprise and U.S. products. 

This estimate, which provides for the establishment of 2 positions in the do- 
mestic staff of this Bureau and 11 American and 8 local positions at 9 posts in 
the Far East area for strengthening or establishing commercial staffs, is designed 
to assist American business in improving its position in the Far East markets. 

The participation of the Department and the Foreign Service in the export- 
trade-promotion program has created in the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs an 
urgent need for greater coordination of all functions related to commercial activi- 
ties. In order to meet this requirement, it is proposed to establish an interna- 
tional economist, GS-14, in this Bureau during 1961 to serve as special assistant 
to the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, with the primary respon- 
sibility for coordination of all commercial activities and the implementation 
of the expanded trade-promotion program. A supporting secretary, GS-5, is 
required. 
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On the Foreign Service side, the estimate of 11 commercial officer positions 
and 8 local positions, at a total cost of $123,232, will provide for strengthening 
or establishing commercial staffs at 9 posts throughout the area, as follows: 
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In addition to the cost of salaries, differentials, and allowances for the above 
19 positions, the amount of $123,232 includes a total of $49,997 for operating 
expenses necessary to provide housing, office space, supplies, equipment, etc., 
for the additional positions being requested. 

Improving oversea commercial facilities: Five local positions and $24,514 

Implementation of the expanded trade promotion program will necessitate 
providing potential customers with easy access to information pertinent to the 
purchase of goods from U.S. suppliers. This is a function of the commercial 
libraries at Foreign Service posts, which are often the first point of contact 
with American business interests for many foreign businessmen. Therefore, 
each Foreign Service post participating in this program should have a com- 
mercial library or reading room, easily accessible and open to the public at 
all regular business hours, with an adequate staff to assist visitors, and with 
certain basic reference material. The libraries in many of the Foreign Service 
posts in the Far East area do not meet fully these requirements. Many are 
inadequate from the standpoint of space, location, staffing, or quantity of refer- 
ence materials. 

The purpose of this estimate is to improve the commercial libraries at five 
Far East posts during fiscal year 1961. Necessary improvements include the 
establishment of five additional local librarian positions, rental of additional 
space, provision of necessary furniture and equipment for the libraries and 
increasing the quantity of reference materials. The amount of space needed 
for the efficient operation of a commercial reading room or library will vary 
from post to post. The minimum space requirement at every post having sub- 
stantial commercial importance is considered to be 400 square feet. The 
publications requirements also vary from post to post depending on the nature 
of economic development and extent of commercial activity. In all cases 
however, the commercial libraries are required to have such basic reference 
books as foreign national directories, telephone directories of selected cities, 
marketing guides and statistical publications. A number of the publications 
required for commercial libraries are provided gratis by the Department of 
Commerce, and business and professional organizations. This estimate provides 
for the procurement of those publications which are available only by purchase. 
Furthermore, each library must be supervised by an American and must have 
at least one local employee available during the regular office hours. It is 
proposed to improve the library facilities and establish one local position each 
at Melbourne, Djakarta, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, and Singapore. 
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The total of $24,514 requested for this activity consists of $6,254 for salaries 
of the local positions being requested, $3,050 for office furniture, supplies, and 
other operating costs for supporting the five local positions and $15,210 for 
renting additional library space, and the procurement of additional furniture, 
furnishings, and reference materials. 


Trade centérs: Nine local positions and $26,027 


It is proposed that one of the two trade centers to be established as pilot 
operations during fiscal year 1961 be located at Bangkok, Thailand. Bangkok is 
centrally located in southeast Asia and is a center for such international organ- 
izations as Southeast Asian Treaty Organization and Economic Commission for 
Asia in the Far East. Also, it is increasingly becoming a center for international 
meetings. This trade center would service local businessmen and influential third 
country private businessmen and government officials who visit Bangkok for 
international economic meetings and for state purchasing. In view of the grow- 
ing importance of the Thai market which is relatively unfamiliar to and not 
fully exploited by American trade, Bangkok is believed to be an ideal location 
for a trade center. The center will operate under the general direction of the 
commercial attaché, as an intensified extension of the Embassy’s commercial 
activities. It should be equipped with a comprehensive commercial library of 
800-1,000 U.S. trade publications, periodicals and reference books covering a wide 
range of business industrial and product data, and with facilities for exhibits 
displaying American products. 

The Department of Commerce will provide the exhibit managers, the Amer- 
ican business adviser and other American personnel necessary for the operation 
of the exhibits. This estimate provides for a local staff of nine employees, at 
a.total cost of $5,997 and the necessary office, library and exhibit space and other 
facilities and expenses necessary for operating the center at an estimated cost 
of $23,030. It is proposed that the center will be opened in January 1961 and 
will be in operation for 6 months during the fiscal year. The total estimated 
cost of the operation of the center to be provided under this estimate will amount 
to $26,027. 

BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


For some years Latin America has been the major area for U.S. exports with 
more than 20 percent of total U.S. exports going to that area. In the postwar 
period the United States was able to increase its proportion of Latin American 
imports as Western Europe and Japan devoted most of their economic resources 
toward domestic investment and meeting essential consumption requirements. 
Up to 1958 U.S. exports to Latin America continued to increase both by value 
and proportion of total Latin American imports. Between 1955 and 1957 U.S. 
exports to Latin America increased from about $3.3 billion to $4.6 billion. In 
1958 they declined to $4.1 billion and in 1959 to $3.6 billion. According to the 
latest available statistics covering the first quarter of 1960 our exports to 
Latin America are running at a rate of about 4 percent below the previous year. 

At the same time the U.S. exports were showing this reduction Latin Amer- 
ican imports from other areas of the world were also declining. But Latin 
American imports from Western Europe and Japan, the largest competitors, did 
not decline proportionately as much as imports from the United States. In part 
this may be attributed to the large upsurge in U.S. exports during 1957 as a 
result of the Suez Canal crisis. Therefore, the statistics appear to be biased 
in favor of showing a disproportionate drop in the U.S. share of Latin American 
import trade. However, it is still clear that the U.S. share of the Latin American 
market continues to decline. In 1956 the United States supplied about 47 percent 
of all Latin American imports; in 1957 the proportion rose to 50 percent and 
then fell to 46 percent in 1958. Estimates for 1959 indicate that the proportion 
of U.S. exports may have fallen below 45 percent. 
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The decline in U.S. exports to Latin America results from a number of factors. 
Probably the most important of these was the sharp decline in private capital 
flow to Latin America in the form of direct investments. Estimates indicate 
that net direct private investments fell from about $1 billion in 1957 to about 
$200 million in 1959. In addition, Latin American exports, the largest single 
source of foreign exchange, declined from $3.9 billion in 1957 to $3.7 billion in 
1959. Increases in official U.S. grants and loans failed to cover the reduction in 
the amount of U.S. dollars available to Latin America from the above sources. 
Therefore, total payments from the United States to Latin America fell from 
$6.7 billion in 1957 to $6 billion in 1958 and $5.4 billion in 1959. Since Latin 
American dollar reserves were already at relatively low levels by 1958, it was 
only natural that this decline in the flow of U.S. dollars should be reflected in 
some decline in U.S. exports. 

In addition, the revival of the economies of Western Europe and Japan led 
to an intensification of competition for the Latin American markets at a time 
when total Latin American foreign exchange availabilities were actually reduced 
owing to weakness in the prices of the raw materials and agricultural products, 
which were the major Latin American export products. As the statistics 
cited above indicate, the competition from other industrialized countries made 
significant inroads on the share that the United States had held in the Latin 
American market. Such competition mainly took the form of price and credit 
policies which were especially geared to Latin American conditions such as 
lower price and quality of products and longer credit terms. These other 
countries have traditionally concentrated much more of their skills and produc- 
tives capacities on exports than the United States, since their export trade has 
always represented a far greater economic need. Therefore, having such an 
export orientation favored their movement into a larger share of the Latin 
American market. American competitors have shown a greater awareness of 
the importance of the Latin American import trade and intensified their official 
efforts through trade mission, commercial contracts, and the use of their 
foreign representatives abroad. For the United States to regain its previous 
share of the Latin American market there will be required a strong effort to 
meet the competitive position that other countries have developed in their 
export drive into Latin America. 

The addition of six commercial officers and eight clerks to the existing 
commercial staffs in our Embassies and consulates in Brazil, Venezuela, Chile, 
Peru, Colombia, and Honduras with supporting commercial reference materials 
will permit the providing of the extra support needed by American firms and 
businessmen to enable them, with renewed and intensified effort, to hold their 
present share of these markets and to gain a proportionate share of the new 
markets that will emerge within the next few years. 


| 
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BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


The program to encourage U.S. participation in world trade must put emphasis 
on measures to be taken in the extensive area for which the Bureau of European 
Affairs is responsible. 'This area contains more than three-fourths of the free 
world’s industrial capacity outside of the United States itself. 

In the interests of this program, it is proposed that 11 American and 22 local 
positions be established in the European area. The locations of requested staff 
increases were selected in relation to current and prospective patterns of trade 
between the United States and the various European countries involved. 

The United States is Germany’s major trading partner, but a more intensive 
sales effort is needed to enable U.S. suppliers to deal with changing conditions 
of the German market including assistance in adapting their products to speci- 
fied requirements. To assist this promotion of trade with Germany three Ameri- 
can commercial officer positions and four local employee positions are requested. 

To assist efforts of the American businessmen to expand trading activities in 
Portugal, it is planned to increase the eommercial staff of Lisbon by one American 
officer position and one local position. 

It is proposed to increase the staffs in Switzerland and Italy by the addition 
of three American commercial officer positions and six local employee positions. 
These positions would aid U.S. businessmen to compete with the stiff competi- 
tion offered by exporters to these two countries. 

The markets for both capital and consumer goods can be expected to expand 
in Algiers and it is proposed to increase the staff there by a local employee to 
serve as a commercial assistant. 

Because of strong competition and the need for more market research analysis 
in the United Kingdom and the Netherlands funds are requested to establish 
three American commercial officer positions and four local employee positions. 

Additional positions are also requested at Paris, Brussels, Oslo, Helsinki, 
Port-of-Spain, and Toronto to aid American businessmen in the promotion of 
their export sales and further assist them in meeting the sharp competition en- 
countered. A total increase of seven positions is requested for these posts. 
With the exception of one American officer position at Brussels all of the pro- 
posed increases are for one additional local employee position at each post. 

With the establishment of a trade center at London operated under the 
general direction of the Embassy’s commercial attaché and staffed by American 
personnel provided by the Department of Commerce a local staff consisting of 
two secretaries, a receptionist, a clerk, a librarian, and a messenger is recom- 
mended. 

In addition to the cost of salaries, allowances, and differentials for staff 
strengthening funds will be required in support of this personnel and the ex- 
panded trade promotion program including improvement of oversea commercial 
facilities. 
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EXPANDED TRADE PROMOTION PROGRAM 


The revival of free world industrial strength, particularly in Western Europe 
and Japan and the increase in the participation of these nations in the world’s 
commerce, together with necessary expenditures abroad to meet the national 
security and foreign policy objectives of the United States, have resulted in a 
large deficit in the U.S. balance of payments. This deficit, if allowed to remain 
unchecked, will in time impair the economic prosperity of this country and 
impede the economic and political progress of the entire free world. If the 
United States is to compete successfully at present and in the future in the grow- 
ing markets of the world, it must step up its efforts to sell abroad. It is in the 
national interest that U.S. foreign trade should achieve further expansion and 
that this improvement should be accompanied by an increased inflow of con- 
vertible currencies. The executive branch of the Government considers a pro- 
gram for the expansion of U.S. exports to be imperative and urgent if the 
Government is to fulfill its responsibilities to American business and industry 
and to the Nation as a whole. The program, as developed with respect to 
operations abroad, anticipates earliest possible action under three categories of 
activity ; namely, (1) commercial staff strengthening at certain Foreign Service 
pests, (2) improving oversea commercial facilities, and (3) the establishment 
of trade centers. 

The table below gives a summary of positions and funds requested for each 
of the three categories of activity : 




















| 
Positions | 
} 
Foreign Service Amount 
al ee ee required 
Domestic Total | 
Ameri- Locals 
cans 
Domestic and Foreign Service: 
Commercial staff strengthening__.._............- 11 39 57 107 
Improving oversea commercial facilities _ - — _- ‘ail {oe 5 10 115, 110 
AE a IS, Tees S ees Sake 15 15 67, 485 
SE diiabedimgunbkiawnscincanarenameneg 16 39 | 77 132 | 1,015,000 

















Mr. Roonry. These 132 positions would all be overseas; would they ? 

Mr. Dion. No. We have a total here of 16 which would be in the 
United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Are the two shown at page 6a of the justifications, as 
being assigned to the Foreign Service Institute here in Washington, 
included in the 16 ? 

Mr. Dition. They are included in the 16; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much additional is requested for travel ? 

Mr. Patmer. Marshall, have you an overall figure on that ? 

Mr. Jones. $132,042. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that make your revised request for travel? 

Mr. Ditton. Added to the original estimate, that makes a total of 
$9,197,142. 

Mr. Rooney. How much additional is requested for transportation 
of things? 

Mr. Ditton. $127,008. 

Mr. Rooney. That would make your revised request for this time, 
“Transportation of things,” $5,227,206. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 
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Mr. Roonry. We note at page 8 of these justifications, with regard 
to travel, that you propose to have personnel of the Foreign Service 
travel in the United States to consult with private industry, civic 
leaders, and officers of the field offices of the Department of Commerce. 
Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes; at an average cost of $1,100 each trip. 

Mr. Roonry. You propose 4 foreign trips at a cost of $1,100 each. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 16 of your justifications, I observe with in- 
terest a paragraph in connection with your request for an additional 
commercial attaché and a commercial assistant at Cairo, United Arab 
Republic. Yousay: 

Loans are now being considered by the Export-Import Bank and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. If these receive favorable action, additional dollar exchange 
will become available for the purchase of U.S. products. 

Of course, at this point or at the time these justifications were pre- 
pared, there was no certainty of these loans being granted. Is that 
right 

Mr, Dm.on. When this was prepared. Some of the loans have 
since been granted; others are still under consideration, but there is 
no certainty about it. 

Mr. Rooney. In this buildup, we note you want five additional em- 
ployees in London. Isthat correct? I refer to page 37. 

Mr. Ditton. An FSO-5, an FSO-7, and three foreign commercial 
assistants. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 42 of the justifications, following reference 
to Toronto, Canada, where you request an additional employee, we 
find a paragraph—the last—which says: 

In addition to the cost of salaries, allowances, and differentials for the above 
personnel, the Bureau of European Affairs will require funds in support of this 
personnel and the expanded trade promotion program as follows: 

We then find items amounting to $32,125. 

Are these in addition to the 132 employees previously mentioned 
in these justifications ? 

Mr. Ditton. These are the administrative costs that would be 
needed to support those 132 people, the ones that are in the Bureau of 
European Affairs. There is a similar item under each of the bureaus. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this apply only to the Bureau of European 
Affairs? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I see what you are doing. 

Mr. Ditton. ARA has $10,782. There is a different figure for each 
regional bureau. 


56863—60——-25 
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REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


WITNESS 
HON. DOUGLAS DILLON, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


Program and financing 








| Original Revised 
estimate, | estimate, Increase 
1961 1961 
|__| ______|__—___ 
Program by activities: sgt parscureeente abroad by the — 3 f 
ee Se ee ee eee eee $875, 000 $902, 000 $27, 000 








Mr. Roonry. With regard to the request in House Document No. 
400 for $27,000 additional in representation allowances, this amount 
would be in addition to what? Some $6,000 or $7,000 that the Com- 
merce Department wants in this expanded program ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. This would really be in addition to the funds which 
the State Department has alre: udy requested in its regular budget, 
in which the House allowed, I think, some $835,000. This would be 
for use abroad. We want to use it for these offices primarily because 
we feel they need to put American businessmen into contact with 
locals, and that needs representation funds. If the committee desires, 
I am sure this would be used only for this purpose rather than go into 
the pool. We would not object if some action were taken to earmark 
it, although that in the past has not been our procedure, and we 
generally prefer to leave the flexibility. 

Mr. Rooney. We could not very well earmark it when you get to 
this point. Everybody would be in such good spirits we would not be 
able to keep track of it. 

Mr. Ditton. This is not meant for just 39 people. This is meant 
for the whole 112 plus 53, or 165 people. 

Mr. THomas. Would you care to comment on the original question ? 
Maybe the $27,000 would take care of the State Department, too. 
They wanted $6,600. Maybe the $27,000 will take care of the whole 
crowd. I thought that was the question you asked. I misunderstood 
him, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Ditton. I was not aware of what the Commerce Department 
had asked for representation, because our representation covers the 
whole amount abroad. 

Mr. Rooney. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. No questions. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. You are very 
nice to come over and spend a few hours with us. We hope we have 
not inconvenienced you. 
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Fripay June 10, 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL BounpDary AND Water Commission, UNITED STATES 
AND Mexico 


CONSTRUCTION 
WITNESSES 


LELAND H. HEWITT, COMMISSIONER 

WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 

T. R. MARTIN, FOREIGN AFFAIRS OFFICER, OFFICE OF MEXICAN 
AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

MRS. MARY G. RIDGEWAY, OFFICE OF BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. I see you have an item under Department of State, 
International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, which is contained in House Document No. 384. It is a 
request in the amount of $256,000 additional. 

I take it you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Hewrrr. Yes, sir, I have. I would like to submit it for the 
record at this time, if I may. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. We shall insert your prepared statement 
at this point in the record. We shall also insert the set of justifica- 
tions, with the exception of the green sheets, at this point in the 
record. 

(The justification pages and Mr. Hewitt’s statement follow :) 

(H. Doe. 381) 


Construction, International Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mesico, State, 1960 


Anpropriation, flecal year 1QGI52.8 Bikn Skits cd cng womendanx $1, 400, 000 
Request, to remain available until expended___-_---_-____________ 256, 000 
| A Soe ee ee ee ee ee > en en aes None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This request for $256,000 in fiscal year 1960 will permit construction of 
oxidation ponds to provide for interim protection for residents of the United 
States from the effects of inadequately treated sewage originating in Tijuana, 
Baja California, Mexico. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE—CONSTRUCTION, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


TIJUANA VALLEY SANITATION PROJECT 
Justification 


Authorized under act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 660). Original U.S. cost, 
$152,264 ; estimate, fiscal year 1960, $256,000. 

These funds are required to provide interim protection for residents of the 
United States from the effects of inadequately treated sewage originating in 
Tijuana, Baja California, Mexico, and discharged into the Pacific Ocean, contami- 
nating surf waters and recreational beaches in San Diego County, Calif., until 
permanent works are provided. 

The city of Tijuana, located immediately south of the international boundary 
and about 4 miles from the Pacific Ocean, lies in the valley of the Tijuana River, 
which slopes northwestward across the boundary into the United States and 
thence westward to the ocean. Because of the slope of the terrain, the natural 
flow of sewage as well as drainage waters from Tijuana is northwestward into 
the United States. 

The sanitation problem originated more than 27 years ago when raw sewage 
from Tijuana, then a city of about 10,000, discharged and ponded in the bottom 
lands along the Tijuana River on both sides of the boundary and in close 
proximity to domestic water wells of San Ysidro, the adjoining community of 
about 1,400 population in California, resulting in complaints by interests in 
this country. In 1933, a sewage collection system and septic treatment tank 
were constructed in Tijuana by the Mexican Government. However, the outfall 
from the plant continued to discharge into river bottom lands, resulting in 
continued complaints and creating a difficult international situation. 

To resolve the then existing problem, the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico in 1935 approved construction of an international project to provide 
works to collect and dispose of the sewage of the adjoining border cities of 
Tijuana and San Ysidro. Each Government performed at its cost the works 
required in its own territory. Those in the United States, constructed under 
the terms of the act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 660), consisted essentially 
of branch line sewers, aggregating 2.82 miles, to pick up the sewage from Mexico 
at the boundary and from the neighboring U.S. community, and a trunkline 
sewer 3.69 miles in length to convey the sewage westward and roughly parallel 
to the boundary to the Pacific coast at a point about 0.7 mile north of the 
boundary where an outfall line was provided extending into the surf waters 
at a distance of about 400 feet. The wogjs were completed in 1938 at a cost of 
$152,264. Pursuant to prior agreemen th the county of San Diego, they 
were turned over to the county for operation and maintenance. In 1989, an 
agreement was entered into between the county and the government of the then 
Northern Territory of Baja California for operation and maintenance of the 
works in the United States, including equal sharing of costs. 

The collection and disposal works provided a satisfactory solution for a 
number of years when the total quantity of sewage was relatively small and 
there was no development of the beaches in the United States near the outfall. 
However, by 1954 the population of Tijuana increased more than tenfold to 
about 100,000 and only partially treated sewage amounting to about 4 million 
gallons per day from that city discharged to the ocean. Sewage flows from 
San Ysidro remained about the same—less than 200,000 gallons per day. Surf 
waters along the beaches in the United States were found to be seriously polluted 
a distance of 3 miles or more north of the sewer outfall to the northern limit 
of Imperial Beach. Furthermore, by 1954 recreational use of the same beaches 
had increased to the extent that more than 200,000 visitors were counted in that 
year. 

The problem having become critical, the two Governments instructed the 
International Boundary and Water Commission in May 1955 to make studies 
and investigations and submit recommendations for its solution. Alternative 
proposals were developed providing for disposal of Tijuana sewage, entirely or 
partially, by means of permanent facilities in Mexico and entirely or partially 
by means of the system planned for collection, treatment, and disposal of sewage 
of the metropolitan area of San Diego, Calif. Mexico has recently announced 
plans and is proceeding in accordance therewith for disposal of Tijuana sewage 
by means of facilities entirely in Mexico. Although Mexico’s announced inten- 
tion is to proceed as rapidly as possible with construction of the proposed dis- 
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posal facilities, it is not possible at this time to fix an approximate date for 
completion of the works required to permit disposal of Tijuana sewage entirely 
within Mexican territory. 

Pending permanent solution of the problem, an emergency program was under- 
taken in 1954, including improvement in operation of the Tijuana treatment 
plant and heavy chlorination of the effluent in the trunkline sewer during the 
summer months—the bathing season. The chlorination was performed by au- 
thorities of the county of San Diego with the cost being shared equally between 
local interests in the United States and those in Mexico. In spite of the heavy 
chlorination, contamination was reported at times north of the outfall as far as 
Imperial Beach. Due to a breakdown in operation of the Tijuana treatment 
plant and the overload of sewage on the plant, sewage discharged into the ocean 
contaminated the surf waters to the extent that the authorities of California 
were obliged on August 21, 1959, to quarantine the beach 1.5 miles in length 
which fronts the city of Imperial Beach. This resulted in immediate serious 
adverse effects upon interests in the United States; not only were tens of thou- 
sands of people deprived of use of the beaches for recreational purposes, but 
the city of Imperial Beach suffered serious economic losses, described herein- 
after. 

On October 5, 1959, the Federal Government of Mexico took over operation of 
the Tijuana treatment plant, and effected temporary improvements to the ex- 
tent the limited facilities would permit, and chlorination was undertaken on a 
year-round basis. More recently, arrangements have been made for Mexico te 
bear the full cost of chlorination of Tijuana sewage. Sampling and analysis 
of the beach waters in December 1959 indicated some improvement and on 
December 28, 1959, the quarantine was removed from the northerly mile of 
Imperial Beach. However, samples taken along the remaining part of the beach 
have continued to show contamination from sewage waters, and the quarantine 
on this portion has not been lifted. 

The city of Imperial Beach has a population of 16,600, an assessed valuation 
of over $10 million, and is almost entirely dependent for its livelihood upon use 
of the recreation facilities afforded by its 1.5 miles of beach. The city reports 
that due only to the threat of quarantine in 1958 because of Tijuana sewage, 
beach attendance dropped to 194,000 from 413,000 in the previous year, result- 
ing in a monetary loss conservatively estimated (at $1 per person) to amount 
to $219,000. During 1959 when the beach was quarantined for several months, 
the attendance dropped to 83,000, reflecting a monetary loss to the immediate 
area amounting to $330,000, making estimated total losses of $549,000 suffered 
in the past 2 years due to drop in beach attendance. In the event the beach is 
again quarantined in 1960, it is estimated that losses of the same type will be in 
the order of $400,000. In addition, a survey in December 1959 by the Federal 
Housing Administration showed 41 percent vacancies in available rental units in 
the city of Imperial Beach, causing a loss in rate of rental income estimated to 
amount to nearly $1,200,000 per year, primarily attributed to the polluted beach 
waters. Further, there were heavy losses difficult to evaluate, including the 
closing of business establishments and the freezing of loans for any new real 
estate development in the area until the pollution problem is corrected. 

Just north of Imperial Beach are the California State park beaches which 
extend a ‘distance of 2 miles and have been threatened with quarantine due to 
pollution of the surf waters. These beaches can accommodate 20,000 persons 
a day and include improvements erected by the State costing nearly $1 million. 

Just north of Imperial Beach, there is proposed a small-craft harbor which has 
been approved by the State of California Small Craft Harbor Commission. Con- 
struction loans therefor amounting to $1,200,000 have been recommended to the 
California State Legislature subject, however, to solution of several problems of 
which the foremost is stated to be the international sewer outfall and consequent 
pollution of beach areas. 

Thus, existing and future development of the city of Imperial Beach and the 
adjoining areas north and south of the city, aggregating millions of dollars, as 
well as the health and welfare of the people in the area, is threatened by sewage 
from Tijuana. 

The city of San Diego, Department of Public Health of the County of San 
Diego, the San Diego Regional Water Pollution Control Board of the State of 
California, and the California State Department of Public Health are convinced 
that the emergency program of improved operation of the existing Tijuana treat- 
ment plant and chlorination of sewage can no longer be considered a reliable 
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interim solution to safeguard interests in the United States. Their opinion is 
eoncurred in by the officers of the U.S. Public Health Service and by engineers 
of the U.S. section of the Commission. They point to the failure in 1959 of the 
existing treatment facilities in Tijuana and present data in evidence that the 
existing facilities in Mexico, even with improved operation, are so overloaded 
that they cannot be depended upon to remove all solids from the sewage which is 
essential for effective chlorination and to maintain clean beaches, and that, 
therefore, existing facilities cannot be depended upon to guard against contami- 
nation of the beach waters. 

The same city, county, State, and Federal authorities find that the only reliable 
interim treatment works that could feasibly be provided consist of oxidation 
ponds on the U.S. side of the boundary which should be constructed and placed 
in operation by June 1, 1960, before the opening of the next bathing season or as 
soon thereafter as possible, to protect the health and welfare of the U.S. citizens 
and to avoid further serious economic losses to the affected areas. 

The estimated costs of construction of oxidation ponds located in the United 
States to serve in the interim until a permanent solution is provided, are as 
follows: 


Construction costs: 
Construction of ponds to cover 180 acres with appurtenant piping 


a IG nhs od ancora ttl tee eben ietety <b Beak wel epee $211, 000 
Ciiloriantion. Paciiition ain die ed kite antes DORE cbeerden 4, 000 
Tending, 4-atrane DArned, WilWs — a4 ~sncscceach cols ece~sntinsee 5, 000 

BUDO fo nce tsndidt chon aicdine-qu need ankiwhaa dbase tbl 220, 000 

Land costs: Lease of 180 acres for 3 years at $36,000 per year____--_- 108, 000 

EPS Ses Eyewear t ewer Were MENS Ler MMU R RT Ya hsh Sem Bary THK! 328, 000 


It is proposed that the U.S. section would carry out construction of the oxida- 
tion ponds through the city of San Diego, paying the city for actual costs for 
work performed. 

Discussions with the Mexican section of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission have developed that authorities of Mexico feel that improvements in 
operation of existing treatment works in Tijuana and chlorination will provide a 
satisfactory interim solution and that, therefore, Mexico is not disposed to 
contribute to the cost of construction of the proposed oxidation ponds. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of oxidation ponds is estimated to 
amount to $50,000 per year, as follows: 


Estimated annual operation and maintenance costs 


Supervision, labor, equipment, and testing_._._..._.__..-__.____-__-_-____ $30, 000 
Prinpings COs wisi wane ee adeuteds al dccullie alt bo aawiauizolds 2x 11, 000 
Giletine ia joes eraiiinscedeclniaseelidiwras.. cena Sabie se. 9, 000 

Dobals is issdi Site tcuuatedt i ehasiil odd 3a auldivedecel. wee 50, 000 


It is believed that Mexico would contribute to the annual cost of operation and 
maintenance of oxidation ponds at least to the extent of its present payments for 
chlorination of sewage effluent from the Tijuana septic tank, estimated to amount 
to $27,600 annually. Mexico might agree to further contribute to the extent that 
oxidation ponds would reduce the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
Tijuana septic tank. The city of San Diege advises that it will assume the re- 
maining operation and maintenance costs. 

To summarize: For protection of the health, welfare, and economy of inter- 
ests in the United States in the San Diego area against loss and damage due 
to sewage waters from Mexico, in the interim until permanent works are pro- 
vided, funds are requested as a supplemental appropriation in 1960 for construe- 
tion of adequate treatment works in the United States to consist of oxidation 
ponds as recommended by the local, State, or Federal agencies concerned, in 
the following amounts: 


(1) Por construction.isiseunih eiausliors nobwilloseds-lidasgesd ccs $220, 000 
(2) For lease of lands required for 1 year____---___--._.--.-_______ 36, 000 
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STATEMENT OF LELAND H. Hewitt, COMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 
AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, ON THE FISCAL YEAR 
1960 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this proposed supplemental ap- 
propriation in the amount of $256,000, is to provide interim protection for regi- 
dents of the United States from the effects of inadequately treated sewage 
originating in Tijuana, Baja California, Mexico, and discharged into the Pacifie 
Ocean, contaminating surf waters, and recreational beaches in San Diego County, 
Calif., until permanent works are provided. This appropriation is requested 
under authority of the act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 660). 

The city of Tijuana, located immediately south of the international boundary 
about 4 miles from the Pacific Ocean, lies in the valley of the Tijuana River. 
Because of the slope of the terrain, the natural flow of sewage as well as drain- 
age waters from Tijuana is northwestward through lands in the United States 
to the ocean. 

An international project constructed by the two Governments in 1938 consist- 
ing simply of a septic tank in Tijuana for a population of about 10,000, and con- 
necting sewer lines with a short outfall into the ocean, provided a satisfactory 
solution for a number of years when the total quantity of sewage was relatively 
small and there was no development of the beaches in the United States near the 
outfall. However, by 1954 the population of Tijuana had increased more than 
tenfold to about 100,000 and only partially treated sewage amounting to about 
4 million gallons per day discharged to the ocean. Surf waters along the 
beaches in the United States were found to be seriously polluted a distance of 
3 miles or more north of the sewage outfall to the northern limit of Imperial 
Beach. Furthermore, by 1954 recreational use of the same beaches had in- 
creased to the extent that more than 20,000 visitors were counted in that year. 

The problem having become critical, the two Governments instructed the 
International Boundary and Water Commission in May 1955 to make studies 
and investigations and submit recommendations for its solution. Alternative 
proposals were developed providing for: (1) disposal of all or part of Tijuana 
sewage by means of permanent facilities in Mexico, or (2) disposal of all or part 
by means of the system planned in the United States for the collection, treat- 
ment, and disposal of sewage of the metropolitan area of San Diego. Mexico 
has recently announced plans, and is proceeding in accordance therewith, for 
disposal of Tijuana sewage by means of facilities entirely in Mexico. Although 
Mexico’s announced intention is to proceed as rapidly as possible with con- 
struction of the proposed disposal facilities, it is not possible at this time to 
fix an approximate date for completion of the works required to permit disposal 
of Tijuana sewage entirely within Mexican territory. 

Pending permanent solution of the problem, an emergency program was under- 
taken in 1954 including improvement in operation of the Tijuana septic tank 
and heavy chlorination of the effluent in the trunkline sewer during the summer 
months—the bathing season. Nevertheless, analysis continued to indicate con- 
tamination at times north of the outfall as far as Imperial Beach. Due toa 
breakdown in operation of the Tijuana treatment plant and the overload of 
sewage on the plant, sewage discharged into the ocean contaminated the surf 
waters to the extent that the authorities of California were obliged on August 21, 
1959, to quarantine the beach 1.5 miles in length fronting the city of Imperial 
Beach which has a population of 16,600 and an assessed valuation of over 
$10 million. 

The quarantine and prior threat of quarantine caused a reduction in 1959 in 
the number of visitors to Imperial Beach and consequently a loss in income from 
this source estimated to amount to $330,000 ($1 per person). In the event the 
beach is again quarantined in 1960, it is estimated that loss will amount to more 
than $400,000. In addition a survey in December 1959 by the Federal Housing 
Administration showed 41 percent vacancies in available rental units in the 
city of Imperial Beach, causing a loss in rental income estimated to amount 
to nearly $1,200,000 per year, primarily attributed to the polluted beach waters, 
There were other heavy losses difficult to evaluate, including the closing of 
business establishments and the freezing of loans for any new real estate de- 
veloped in the area until the pollution problem is corrected. 

Just north of Imperial Beach, and also threatened with quarantine, are the 
California State park beaches which extend a distance of 2 miles, including 
improvements erected by the State costing nearly $1 million and accommodating 
20,000 persons a day. Authorities of the city of San Diego, Department of 
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Public Health of the County of San Diego, the San Diego Regional ,Water 
Pollution Control Board of the State of California, and the California State 
Department of Public Health, are convinced that the emergency program of 
improved operation of the existing Tijuana treatment plant and chlorination 
of sewage can no longer be considered a reliable interim solution to safeguard 
interests in the United States. Their opinion is concurred in by the officers 
of the U.S. Public Health Service and by engineers of the U.S. Section of 
the Commission. 

The same city, county, State, and Federal authorities find that the only 
reliable interim treatment works that could feasibly be provided, consist of 
oxidation ponds on the U.S. side of the boundary which should be constructed 
and placed in operation by June 1, 1960, or as soon thereafter as possible, to 
protect the health and welfare of the U.S. citizens and to avoid further serious 
economic losses to the affected areas. 

The estimated cost of construction of oxidation ponds located in the United 

States to serve in the interim until a permanent solution is provided, amounts 
to $220,000. It is proposed that the U.S. Section would perform construction 
of the oxidation ponds through the city of San Diego, paying the city for actual 
cost for works constructed. For the 180 acres of lands required for the ponds, 
it is estimated that the rental will be $36,000 per year or a total of $108,000 
for 3 years. Thus, the total budgetary requirement for fiscal year 1960 is 
256,000. 
: Discussions with the Mexican Section of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission have developed that authorities of Mexico feel that improve- 
ments in operation of existing treatment works in Tijuana and chlorination will 
provide a satisfactory interim solution. Therefore, Mexico is not disposed to 
contribute to the cost of construction of the proposed oxidation ponds. 

The annual cost of operation and maintenance of oxidation ponds is estimated 
to amount to $50,000 per year. Mexican authorities informally indicate that 
their Government would contribute to the annual cost of operation and main- 
tenance of oxidation ponds, at least to the extent of its present payments for 
chlorination of sewage effluent from the Tijuana septic tank, estimated to 
amount to $27,600 annually and to the extent that oxidation ponds would reduce 
the cost of operation and maintenance of the Tijuana septic tank. The city 
of San Diego advises that it will assume the remainder of operation and main- 
tenance costs. 

To summarize: For interim protection of health, welfare, and economy of 
interests in the United States in San Diego County, Calif., against loss and 
damage beyond their control from sewage waters originating in Mexico, until 
permanent works are provided, funds are requested in the amount of $256,000 
as a supplemental appropriation in fiscal year 1960 for construction of tempo- 
rary treatment works in the United States to consist of oxidation ponds as 
recommended by the local State and Federal agencies concerned. 


REASON FOR COST OF CONSTRUCTION TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. If you would tell us why the Federal taxpayers 
should pay for this construction, we would very much appreciate it. 

Mr. Hewrrr. In reply to your question, Mr. Rooney, I would say 
that the reason for the Federal Government’s having to assume the 
obligation for this improvement is that the Republic of Mexico feels 
that the treatment which they are giving to the sewage which con- 
stitutes the menace to the people in the United States and to their 
health, is sufficient to guarantee the safety of the people in the United 
States. They are at the present time contributing to the cost of 
chlorination of the effluent from the Tijuana system. However, the 
effect of this treatment is marginal, and has resulted in the past year 
in the closing of the beaches in California. This has resulted in a 
considerable loss, financially speaking, to the city of Imperial Beach. 

At the present time the chlorination treatment is satisfactory. The 
number of bacteria in the samples which have been taken are just 
barely at the minimum which is required in order to enable people 
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to indulge in recreation in the surf. However, even during the period 
of chlorination, we have seen the results of the sampling and we find 
that on some days the number of bacteria is far, far above that which 
is safe for the people who are bathing in the waters in the vicinity 
of Imperial Beach. 

We feel that it is essential to protect the people in the United States 
who want to enjoy the recreational advantages of that part of Cali- 
fornia. This protection will be provided if we construct these oxida- 
tion ponds. 

Mr. Rooney. If you construct these oxidation ponds, will they be 
of benefit to the Mexican residents in Tijuana ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. No, sir; they will not be. We will take the sewage 
from Tijuana which is now being chlorinated, run it into these oxida- 
tion ponds, and hold the materials there until they are safe to dis- 
charge. Mexico will, we believe, assist in the operation of the oxida- 
tion ponds to the extent that she is now paying for the cost of chlorine 
which is used to chlorinate the effluent. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the limit of the extent of her contribution ? 

Mr. Hewirr. That is the limit of the extent of her contribution; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have we had any other projects along the border 
similar to this where Mexico shared in the cost of construction ? 

Mr. Hewirt. Yes, sir; we have. Mexico shared in the cost of con- 
struction of the Nogales plant on an approximately 50-50 basis. We 
also built the Douglas-Agua Prieta plant, and there Mexico built part 
of the works on the Mexican side. It was a fairly even division of 
cost between what Mexico spent on the Mexican side and what the 
United States spent on the Douglas side. 

Mr. Rooney. How recently was Mexico asked to contribute to the 
cost of construction of the oxidation ponds near the border at Ti- 
juana? This is San Diego County ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. San Diego; yes, sir I cannot give you an exact an- 
swer to that, but it is within the last 4 months. 

Mr. Rooney. She has flatly refused to contribute / 

Mr. Hewrrr. No, sir. They did not say exactly that. She said they 
felt that the treatment they were giving and the contribution which 
they were making to the treatment of sewage was sufficient, so it 
would not be necessary to construct oxidation ponds, 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTION TOWARD COST 


Mr. Rooney. How much will the local area on the American side 
contribute toward the cost of construction, if any ? 

Mr. Hewirr. There will be some contribution on the part of San 
Diego in the operation of the ponds after they are built. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that mean dollarwise ? 

Mr. Hewirr. The cost of operating the ponds we believe to be about 
$50,000 per year. Tijuana will probably put in about $27,000, which 
is about what it is costing Mexico now, and San Diego will make up 
the remainder. 

LOCAL BENEFITS 


Mr. Rooney. How much will the local area benefit, dollarwise, from 
this expenditure of taxpayers’ money to the extent of $256,000? 
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Mr. Hewrrr. It is figured at the present time that the losses which 
have occurred owing to the discharge of improperly treated sewage 
along the ocean front amounts in rentals to about $1,200,000 per year, 
and from reduced number of persons using the beach due to beach 
quarantines, somewhere in the vicinity of $300,000 per year. There 
are also other losses due to the loss of business investments, and bank- 
ruptcies which have occurred in the city owing to the fact that they 
have not had the beach patronage that could have been expected under 
normal conditions. It 1s not possible to evaluate this loss exactly. 

I would say that those losses were considerable. In other words, a 
million and a half a year, at least, in actual dollars that you can esti- 
mate, and more than that in the prevention of bankruptcies, 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney, I took a look at this 6 weeks ago. Is this 
the final solution to the problem ? 

Mr. Hewirr. No, sir, it is not. The Mexicans had at one time con- 
sidered the possibility of their joining with the city of San Diego in 
the use of the San Diego plant, but at the present time the Government 
of Mexico has indicated that it proposes to solve the problem entirely 
within its own country, and to construct facilities which will take the 
sewage from Tijuana and conduct it in the general direction of Ensen- 
ada, where it will be used for irrigation near Rosarito about 12 miles 
down the coast. 


PROPOSED JOINT AGREEMENT BETWEEN TIJUANA AND SAN DIEGO FOR 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr. Tuomas. The only sum the Federal taxpayer will be called upon 
to pay is with reference to this project, then ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. A bill has been introduced by Mr, Wilson of Cali- 
fornia, which would authorize the U.S. Commissioner to make an 
agreement with Mexico to join in thed isposal of Tijuana sewage with 
San Diego. I think that bill should be enacted. 

Mr. Tuomas. That plan laid down by Mr. Wilson will cost the Fed- 
eral Government how much ? 

Mr. Hewirr. The plan of Mr. Wilson would cost a million and a 
half. 

Mr. Tuomas. On an annual basis, a recurring basis ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. A one-time basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. The total, then. 

Mr. Hewrrr. Yes, sir. That would involve a matter of insurance, 
providing sufficient capacity in the lines leading to— 

Mr. Tromas. What would it cost the city of San Diego? If it 
cost the Federal Government a million and a half, what would it cost 
the city ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. The city of San Diego is investing, I believe, some $44 
million in the overall cost of their plant. 

Mr. THomas. Is the city making any expenditure of its own funds 
in this regard, or is it all Federal Government expenditure? 

Mr. Hrwrrr. The Federal Government expenditure, of course, is 
proposed by the city of San Diego to take care of the damages which 
may be caused by uncontrolled flows of sewage into the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, the city will build the plant anyway, 
will it not? 

Mr. Hewirr. That is correct, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. If they can get a million and a half out of the Fed- 
eral Government, no harm is done. 

Mr. Hewrrr. They feel it would be good insurance against any 
repetition. 

r. THomas. It is going to be done anyway, whether the Govern- 
ment puts up a quarter or not; is it not ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. No, sir, not quite, because there are certain lines to 
carry the sewage which must be enlarged if they are to be capable of 
carrying Tijuana sewage. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am sure growth will require a tremendous expendi- 
ture of funds for sewage. It might add another million or a million 
and a half to take care of this little Mexican problem. 

Mr. Hewrrr. The main investment will not be changed by the fact 
that Tijuana sewage is or is not to be included. However, there are 
certain mains which must be enlarged if Tijuana sewage is to be car- 
ried into the San Diego system. That increase in cost 1s $114 million. 

Mr. Rooney. I have no further questions. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SITUATION AT TIJUANA 


Mr. Bow. Let me follow through to see if I understand this right. 
Do I understand that this sewage effluent being put on the beaches 
comes entirely from Tijuana ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. There is about 4 percent of it which comes from the 
United States. 

Mr. Bow. Ninty-six percent comes from Tijuana? 

Mr. Hewirrt. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Does it come there by reason of some international agree- 
ment we have with Mexico? 

Mr. Hewrrrt. In 1938 we built a sewer line from Tijuana to the 
ocean as a PWA project. At that time both towns, San Ysidro and 
Tijuana, were very small. 

The sewer at that time carried all of the sewage required. The 
sewage plant which Tijuana had constructed was adequate to take 
care of the sewage and give it further treatment before it entered 
the outfall sewer. 

However, as time went on and as the Tijuana area increased in 
population the sewage plant became less and less able to take care of 
the situation. The outflow sewer became inadequate, and the popula- 
tion of Imperial Beach and the area which uses that section of the 
coast for recreational purposes became more and more built up, so 
the problem has gradually increased. 

Mr. Bow. Because of this international agreement we had when 
this was built, where the sewage from Tijuana and parts of Mexico 
comes in, and because of the increase in population in Mexico, we 
now have this material going onto the beaches of the United States. 

Mr. Hewirr. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Are they sometimes quarantined ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. Last year the San Diego County authorities quaran- 
tined the beach. They indicated this year as soon as the beach be- 
comes well-used they will take frequent samples along the beach, and 
if on two successive occasions the bacteria count is unsafe they will 
again quarantine the beach. 
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TEMPORARY MEASURES TO PROTECT CALIFORNIA BEACHES 


Mr. Bow. This system you have outlined here is for $256,000? 

Mr. Hewrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. These Federal funds would be in addition to the already 
existing Federal line. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Hewrrr. The line which takes the sewage from Tijuana to the 
ocean would be interrupted, and in the middle—— 

Mr. Bow. This would become part of the Federal system built in 
1938. This is not a system being built for the benefit of San Diego 
or for the State of California but it is to complement the already 
existing Federal system. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hewrrr. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. So that this is part of the Federal system which you are 

lanning to build which will, in effect however, protect the beaches 
in California ¢ 

Mr. Hewirr. That is correct. This is a temporary measure, how- 
ever, until such time as Mexico completes her permanent installation. 

Mr. Bow. You say temporary. For what length of time do you 
think this would be ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. I think not more than 2 years. 

Mr. Bow. You think Mexico then will take care of their own ? 

Mr. Hewirr. The system which Mexico proposes to build purports 
to solve the problem completely in that no sewage from Mexico will 
come north of the borden but will all be conducted south. 

Mr. Bow. Assuming Mexico does not build as promptly as you 
anticipate, this will operate for some time to come, will it not? 

Mr. Hewirrt. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have. 

Mr. Jensen. What local participation financially is involved ? 

Mr. Hewirr. Only insofar as the operation of the ponds is con- 
cerned once they are constructed. 

Mr. Jensen. This is to a great degree local benefit, is it not? 

Mr. Hewirr. Yes, sir; very definitely a local benefit, in that it will 
prevent the losses which have occurred to the area through no fault 
of the citizens in the United States who live in that area. 

Mr. Jensen. You consider it, then, completely a Federal and an 
international responsibility ? 

Mr. Hewirr. I feel it is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, yes, sir, in that here is a nuisance caused through no fault of 
the people in that general area. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, Colonel. It was nice to 
hear from you. 
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Monpay, J UNE 13, 1960. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL Expansion MEMorRIAL 
WITNESSES 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

WILLIAM P. HORTON, APPEARING FOR REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS 
B. CURTIS OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us this afternoon two of our very dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Congressman Frank M. Karsten of Missouri, 
and Congresswoman Leonor K. Sullivan of Missouri. 

It is good to have our two colleagues from Missouri with us. Wes 
are glad you came and we solicited your good advice in helping us on 
this. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I think if Mr. Karsten spoke for us first we can 
then supplement his statement if necessary. 

Mr. Horton, Mr. Curtis’ assistant, is also here. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK M. KARSTEN 


Mr. Karsren. I am a Representative of the State of Missouri. At 
the outset I want to thank the Committee on Appropriations for 
granting us this time and also to thank the committee for extending 
its help on the Thomas Jefferson National Memorial project in the 
past. Especially, I want to thank Clarence Cannon. I do not think 
this project has had a better friend than our distinguished colleague 
from Missouri. 

Mr. Tuomas. I sat on that committee for 2 years myself some 10 or 
12 years ago. 

Mr. Karsten. I well recall that. I recall also this year that our 
distinguished colleague made a presentation before the regular sub- 
committee, one of the most eloquent I have ever heard in the 25 years 
I have been in Washington. 

As far as the merits of my case are concerned I will rest on his 
testimony, which I am sure is available to you gentlemen. 

I will dwell for a moment on the details while I am here. As you 
are aware, the Bureau of the Budget submitted a request for $1.6 
million for the Jefferson Memorial project. It was inadequate and 
upon reconsideration of the matter the Bureau of the Budget con- 
cluded that an additional amount will be required for two purposes— 
first, to enable the project to be on schedule; second, it will enable the 
construction people to take advantage of certain contractual proce- 
dures that. will result in savings of about a half million dollars if the 
additional funds are provided. 

I will urge the committee to approve the additional budget request 
of $2.9 million which has been submitted. 
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I know Mrs. Sullivan can add a great deal to this as well as the 
representative from Mr. Curtis’ office. 

I will call on Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Karsten, that was a very fine statement and it is very helpful 
to the committee. We thank you very much for it. 

Certainly we will be delighted to have our colleague, Mrs. Sullivan, 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF OF REPRESENTATIVE LEONOR K, SULLIVAN 


Mrs. Sutiivan. The only thing I can add to this statement, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we have gone through the regular procedure in 
getting this money. The additional amount was added in the Sen- 
ate on the Senate floor after our representatives from home, the mayor 
and the National Parks Service, ea come in to make a plea for a 
greater appropriation than the Budget Bureau sent down early in 
the year. 

The Department at that time was not very enthusiastic about ask- 
ing for a greater appropriation. Since then they have been con- 
vinced that it was foolhardy not to carry on with this revised amount 
that has been asked for, and they realize that there is a savings if 
they can carry on with the contracts as they are made, so they very 
willingly sent down through the proper departments, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Executive, and so forth, this request now 
for the additional fund. 

We hope it will be considered at this time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. That is a very sensible statement and 
we are delighted to have it. 

Mr. Karsren. Mr. Curtis is unable to be with us. He sent his 
representative, Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Tuomas. We know our friend Congressman Curtis has been 
very interested in this proposition and he cannot be in more than 


two places at one time. We are delighted to have you. 
STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM P. HORTON 


Mr. Horron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As has been mentioned, 
I am appearing this afternoon in behalf of Representative Thomas 
Curtis who is out of town and thus unable to appear before you in 
person. I want to thank the subcommittee for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to appear. 

Before leaving Washington, Mr. Curtis requested that I come 
before this subcommittee to add his endorsement for additional 
funds requested by the administration for the Jefferson National 
Memorial to those of the other representatives of the Greater St. 
Louis area. It is a pleasure to do so. 

Thank you once again, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
present Mr. Curtis’ feelings on this important matter. 

Mr. Tomas. Thank you. 

We are delighted to have our colleague, the chairman of the full 
committee, Mr. Cannon, with us to speak in behalf of the St. Louis 
project. 
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When our chairman shows up we all take a great interest in what 
he has to say. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CLARENCE CANNON 


Mr. Cannon. May I say that the city of St. Louis is not only one 
of the great cities of the Nation, but it is one of the great cities of the 
world. 

The memorial under consideration here honors a great President, 
the greatest statesman of all time, and an event which shaped the 
history of mankind. 

The city is not asking the construction of this memorial and the 
cooperation of the Federal Government because of any advantage 
thereby accruing to St. Louis. The fact that St. Louis would perhaps 
be benefited is not a factor. This is a national project, not a local 


oject. 

. The landing of the early entrepreneurs upon the site which this 
memorial is intended to commemorate was the beginning of the coloni- 
zation of the West, and St. Louis has been from that day to this the 
gateway to the West. The history of the colonization and growth and 
development of the area of the Louisiana Purchase has been simultane- 
ously the history of the growth and development of the city of St. 
Louis. 

But it is a national proposition, Mr. Chairman, a national oppor- 
tunity and a national responsibility. As Speaker Champ Clark well 
said 50 years ago, the acquisition of the Territory of Louisiana by 
Jefferson marked the beginning of the greatest transaction in real 
estate since the Devil took the Saviour to the top of a high mountain 
and offered Him the dominion of the world if He would fall down 
and worship him. 

So the city is asking this not merely because of any advantage which 
may accrue locally or because it would bring increased prestige or re- 
nown to the city of St. Louis or the State of Missouri or their people 
but is asking that it be established in appropriate commemoration o 
that event which made the United States of America a world power 
and laid the essential foundation for its eminence today among the 
historic nations of the earth. 

The acquisition of all the vast territory from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic was the beginning of the development of modern America 
and the greatest civilization the world has ever seen, the commemora- 
tion of a national event, the beginning of an era marking a milestone 
in the history of the world. 

It must be conceded, Mr. Chairman, that the city of St. Louis is 
entitled to no special consideration whatsoever, except in that the 
Federal Government entered into an agreement with the city to 
establish this memorial in a spirit of mutual obligation and mutual 
enterprise, and on the basis of that mutual contract the city of 
St. Louis issued bonds, made valuable concessions, and obligated itself 
for a large amount of money. On that assurance on the part of the 
Federal Government, the city of St. Louis and the State of Missouri 
now ask for the prompt completion of this memorial. Delay beyond 
the time agreed upon will subject the city to heavy loss in dislocation 
of far-reaching schedules and interest on bonds issued on the strength 
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of the positive assurance that this enterprise would be undertaken 
and would be completed promptly. On that ground the city of 
St. Louis is entitled at this time to ask as a matter of right and equity 
that the Federal Government carry out its agreement with the city 
for the completion of this memorial within the time specified. 
Mr. THomas. Questions? 
Thank you, colleagues, and our friends from Missouri. 


Enromo.tocy Lasoratory AT GAINESVILLE, Fa. 


WITNESS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Tomas. Next we have our distinguished colleague from Flor- 
ida, Billy Matthews. 

We are certainly delighted to have you here, Congressman, and we 
hope you will come back to see us whenever you feel the urge and the 
necessity. You are always welcome and we always appreciate your 
good, common horsesense. 

Mr. Martruews. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
please let me thank you for this privilege of appearing before you 
today to request that the Department of Agriculture be authorized to 
use $500,000 of unobligated funds from fiscal year 1960, together with 
the funds realized from the sale of the present Entomology Labora- 
tory at Orlando, Fla., to build an Entomology Laboratory at Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

The 1961 buget estimates included a request under the appropria- 
tion, “Construction of facilities, Agricultural Research Service,” for 
$900,000 for the construction of an Entomology Laboratory at Gaines- 
ville, Fla., as replacement for the present entomology research facili- 
ties at Orlando, It was stated that after the new facilities were com- 
pleted, the present land and buildings would be available for sale and 
the proceeds from sale would be deposited in the Treasury, thus off- 
setting in part the cost of the proposed new facility. 

The House disallowed the proposed appropriation and included in 
lieu thereof language under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
Agricultural Research Service, research,” which would permit the sale 
of the facilities at Orlando and the use of the proceeds for the estab- 
lishment of a new laboratory at whatever site the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may determine. The Senate has concurred with this House 
action. 

It is my understanding that the Department has not received a firm 
offer for the 19.1 acres of land and the buildings which constitute the 
present laboratory at Orlando. A letter was received, dated March 6, 
1959, which implied that an offer of $20,000 per acre might be made for 
the entire tract. This would indicate a total value for the property of 
almost $400,000. 

The Department of Agriculture has informed me that if the pro- 
ceeds of sale were around $400,000, the Department would not be able 
to build the laboratory which had been proposed in the budget esti- 
mates without further funds. 


56863—60——_26 
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However, they have advised me that if Congress did approve an 
authorization for the Department of Agriculture to use not to exceed 
$500,000 of any unobligated funds appropriated to the Agricultural 
Research Service for the fiscal year 1960, together with the proceeds 
of sale from the present laboratory, then it would be possible to con- 
struct the replacement laboratory proposed in the budget estimates. 

I am, therefore, respectfully requesting that you give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture permission to use $500,000 of unobligated funds 
from fiscal year 1960, together with funds realized from the sale of the 
present Entomology Laboratory at Orlando, Fla., for the Department 
of Agriculture to build an entomology laboratory at a site that they 
may determine. 

You will realize that this request is not for any additional money. 
It is, in my opinion, the necessary supplementary action that must be 
taken to permit the implementation of the authority which has been 
granted by both the House and the Senate relative to the construction 
of thisentomology laboratory. 

I humbly submit this as an apropriate request, and I hope with all 
my heart that this committee will approve this request. With the 
permission of the chairman, I respectfully request that a letter from 
Mr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, dated June 6, 1960, be included 
as part of the record. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Toomas. Without objection it will be so included. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1960. 
Hon. D. R. MATTHEWS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Matruews: Thank you for your letter of June 2 inform- 
ing us that you have asked to appear before the House Special Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies to request that the Department be authorized to use $500,000 of 
unobligated funds from fiscal year 1960, together with the funds realized from 
the sale of the present Entomology Laboratory at Orlando, Fla., to build an 
Entomology Laboratory at Gainesville, Fla. 

As you know, the 1961 budget estimates included a request under the appro- 
priation, “Construction of facilities, Agricultural Research Service,” for $900,- 
000 for the cgnstruction of an Entomology Laboratory at Gainesville, Fla., as 
replaced for the present entomology research facilities at Orlando. It was 
stated that after the new facilities were completed, the present land and build- 
ings would be available for sale and the proceeds from sale would be deposited 
in the Treasury, thus offsetting in part the cost of the proposed new facility. 

The House disallowed the proposed appropriation and included in lieu thereof 
language under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 
Service, research,” which would permit the sale of the facilities at Orlando and 
the use of the proceeds for the establishment of a new laboratory at whatever 
site the Secretary of Agriculture may determine. The Senate has concurred 
with this House action. 

The Department has not received a firm offer for the 19.1 acres of land and the 
buildings which constitute the present laboratory at Orlando. A letter was 
received dated March 6, 1959, which implied that an offer of $20,000 per acre 
might be made for the entire tract. This would indicate a total value for the 
property of almost $400,000. 

Obviously, if the proceeds of sale were around $400,000, the Department would 
not be able to build the laboratory which had been proposed in the budget esti- 
mates. If Congress did provide an authorization as you indicate to use not to 
exceed $500,000 of any unobligated funds appropriated to the Agricultural Re- 
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search Service for the fiscal year 1960, together with the proceeds of sale from 
the present laboratory, then it would be possible to construct the replacement 
laboratory proposed in the budget estimates. 

Sincerely, 


B. T, SHaw, Administrator. 

Mr. Marruews. That states the fact that the Department could 
build this laboratory if this committee granted them the authority. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. That is a very strong statement and we 
appreciate your taking time out to come and present it. You did a 
beautiful job. 

Further questions? 

Thank you. 


TREATMENT OF SewaGE From Tisvana, Mexico (INTERNATIONAL 
Bounbary AND WATER Commission, Untrep STATES AND MExIco) 


WITNESS 


HON. BOB WILSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us our friend Bob Wilson, from Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Wilson is an oldtimer with us now. He is well and 
favorably known to the entire membership and does a fine job not 
only for his district but for the State and the Western part of the 
country. 

We are proud of you. 

I understand you have a statement for us dealing with the treat- 
ment of sewage which affects one of your beaches. 

We are delighted to have you with us and we appreciate the benefit 
of your good judgment and advice. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity you have 
given me to briefly testify for this supplemental appropriation. 

There is a serious problem in San Diego County caused 3a the break- 
down of sewer facilities in Tijuana, Mexico. I understand you heard 
technical testimony here on Friday from Colonel Hewitt, the head of 
the International Boundary and Water Commission, who explained 
the technical problems involved there. 

It isa very nasty situation in that all the sewage from Tijuana flows 
north in the San Diego River out to a fine section of our beach. Asa 
result the beach has been closed and quarantined the last 2 years. The 
local community is frantically trying to do what it can to help solve 
the situation, but their hands are tied. 

This thing is caused by, in effect, a Federal establishment, the inter- 
national sewer there which was built in the thirties. The local com- 
munity has done what it can. It spent as much as $3,000 a month in 
trying to chlorinate the sewage to improve the situation but that has 
not worked. 

It spent a lot of time on engineering and other matters of that type 
in trying to improve it and that has not worked. 

The only salnsiont is to build oxidation ponds that will allow the 
solids to be filtered out of the sewage. 

Inasmuch as the local community has done everything possible I 
urge you to give consideration to this appropriation. In my opinion 
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it is clearly a Federal responsibility. It is one that only the Federal 
Government can solve. I have been assured by the Water Pollution 
Control Board and the county and city of San Diego that the con- 
struction of these oxidation ponds will solve the problem. I urge 
favorable consideration of this appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good strong statement and we are certainly 
delighted and honored to have you with us. 

r. Bow. I understand, Mr. Wilson, that 96 percent of this sewage 
going into the beaches at Imperial is generated in Mexico. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. This comes about because of a former international agree- 
ment between Mexico and the United States? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. And a breakdown of those lines is what is causing con- 
tamination ? 

Mr. Wuson. It is not the line but the overloading of the facility 
built by the International Boundary Commission for a city the size 
of 10,000. Now there is a population of about 100,000. It 1s just in- 
adequate to take care of it. 

The situation has been building up. I am fearful we will have an 
epidemic there if we do not control this raw sewage. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wirson. I ask permission to have inserted in the record state- 
ments by the county of San Diego, the city of San Diego, the city of 
Imperial Beach, the San Diego Regional Water Pollution Control 
Board, and the National Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. THomas. Can you condense them ? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, I would be happy to do so. 

Reference that I have filed them with the committee is sufficient, I 
believe. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT WITH REGARD TO POLLUTION OF PAcIFIC OCEAN IN CALIFORNIA BY 
TIJUANA, MEXICO 


(State of California, San Diego Regional Water Pollution Control Board) 


Almost 10 tons per day of solids, including excrement, paper, garbage, grease, 
hair, blood, flesh, and other obnoxious material, are disgorged from the sewer 
serving Tijuana, Mexico, onto California beaches at Imperial Beach. Countless 
billions of bacteria, many of which are disease producers, cross the border from 
Mexico in the sewer. 

For many years, State and local agencies in California have been striving to 
obtain relief from these extremely offensive and dangerous conditions. As a 
matter of self-protection, emergency chlorination of the flow in the sewer was 
instigated in 1954 by local agencies; this program continues today, with financial 
assistance from Mexico. The Mexicans have been persuaded to devote some 
operating attention to their antiquated and grossly overloaded sewage tanks. 
Despite these measures, ocean waters became so insanitary last summer that 
beaches at Imperial Beach had to be quarantined. 

Some of the shoreline quarantined last August has been reopened. But most 
of the quarantine area remains closed to the public. Health agency studies show 
that the reopened area faces daily threat of ciosure. Just north of Imperial 
Beach, a multimillion dollar State park fronting on the ocean shares this same 
threat. Bad samples have been taken from the ocean almost as far away as the 
municipal beach at Coronado, more than 10 miles from Mexico. 
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Tijuana, Mexico, has inflicted definite economic damage upon the small Cali- 
fornia city of Imperial Beach. A resort and residential community of low 
assessed valuation, this city must look forward to clean ocean conditions to gain 
any measure of economic strength. Clean water cannot be obtained without 
effective treatment of Tijuana sewage. 

Over the years, the Mexican sewage discharge has continued to depress the 
outstanding potential of one of California’s finest aquatic resource areas. Prior 
to 1947, the State of California planned to acquire the beach now quarantined 
for development of a State park. Specifically because of the filth-laden surf, the 
project was abandoned officially in 1947. Doubt has been cast upon a more 
recent project of similar magnitude because of ocean pollution. The city of 
Imperial Beach is spearheading a drive for the construction of a small-boat 
harbor and recreational bay at the mouth of the Tijuana River. Chances of 
State financial assistance are now practically nonexistent because the adjacent 
ocean is unfit for recreational use. Even if the marina were constructed with 
private or strictly local funds, contamination from the ocean would inevitably 
force a quarantine. Thus, Tijuana’s lack of concern regarding damage caused 
at the outlet of its sewer in California has blocked normal development of 
beneficial uses. Hopes of future development will remain dim as long as the 
problem receives only emergency attention. 

Were Tijuana within the State of California, the problem would have been 
controlled long since, through enforcement, if not cooperation. Tijuana is a 
foreign city, however. In the absence of prompt and effective cooperation from 
Tijuana, State and local officials in California have looked to the U.S. Govern- 
ment to obtain cooperation or to take substitute action for the protection of its 
citizens. A joint resolution of the California Legislature appealed to the Secre- 
tary of State for relief from the problem in 1952. The San Diego Regional 
Water Pollution Control Board, in 1953, petitioned for an expeditious solution, 
in a resolution for the U.S. Commissioner of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. A joint study by the regional board and the State and 
county health departments, during that same year, conclusively demonstrated 
pollution of the ocean at Imperial Beach. Through the years which followed, 
meetings were held almost incessantly, involving State, regional, county, and 
municipal interests from California and municipal, State, and Federal repre- 
sentatives from Mexico. While intense effort has been expended locally to 
ameliorate conditions, our Federal Government has been and is regarded as the 
appropriate instrumentality to seek and obtain or provide an adequate and 
reliable solution. With little or nothing in the way of concrete progress to show 
after the 1952 appeal by the legislature, the Governor, in 1954, communicated 
with the Secretary of State, requesting that a protest be filed with Mexico. Four 
years later, the Governor again informed the Secretary of State of the problem, 
which had been steadily becoming worse, and suggested that the U.S. Government 
participate in efforts to develop adequate emergency protection. With beaches 
facing imminent threat of quarantine, the 1959 session of the California Legis- 
lature adopted Assembly Joint Resolution No. 33, urging the U.S. Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the U.S. 
Commissioner of the International Boundary and Water Commission to take 
all necessary steps for immediate correction of the pollution and health hazards 
created by the Tijuana, Mexico, discharge. 

On a number of occasions during 1959, Governor Brown contacted or com- 
municated with members of the California congressional delegation and the 
President of the United States, urging that the Federal Government accept its 
full share of responsibility in efforts to achieve a solution to the extremely 
critical situation. Governor Brown has maintained close personal interest in 
the problem and has continued to express his desire for prompt, effective interim 
measures as well as a permanent solution. Despite the concern and best efforts 
of all levels of State and local governments in California, a quarantine had to 
be involved in August 1959. Most of the beaches quarantined remain closed, 
and there is a very real threat of spread of the blight. 

Clearly, swift steps must be taken to provide improved treatment. Permanent 
facilties will require many months, if not years, to complete. Oxidation ponds 
have been suggested as an interim step. All interests in the United States 
agree that an adequate temporary job of beach protection can be done by the 
ponds until permanent sewage disposal works are provided for Tijuana, Mexico. 
Mexican refusal to cooperate in pond construction has been reported to us. We 
are still firmly convinced that the responsibility to provide a satisfactory 
level of protection rests with the U.S. Government, because of the serious dam- 
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age being inflicted upon California by a foreign nation. We believe that the 
U.S. Government should discharge. its immediate responsibility by providing 
oxidation ponds as a temporary measure. The San Diego Regional Water Pollu- 
tion Control Board has been constantly striving for recognition of the gravity 
of the problem by the U.S. Government. Each day of delay allows an already 
critical situation to become worse. Tijuana, Mexico, continues to grow explo- 
sively, and its sewage flow threatens to wipe out more and more of California’s 
finest beaches. With its own burgeoning population, California must have the 
use of every square foot of accessible beach, in order that its citizens may fully 
enjoy the benefits of our excellent aquatic resources. 


County oF SAN Drpco, 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, 
San Diego, Calif., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. Bor WILson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: In your letter of May 11, 1960, you requested certain information 
concerning the Tijuana sewage problem. A brief statement convering the points 
mentioned in your letter is attached. You will note that I have not detailed 
the local contributions in our official statement. However, I have outlined the 
major local contributions below. If you feel this information will be of value 
to you in your presentation, please feel free to use it. 

Local agencies have: 

(a) Borne 50 percent of the cost of chlorinating Mexico’s sewage (total 
cost about $3,000 per month). 

(b) Paid 50 percent of the cost of maintaining the line that handles 
Mexico’s sewage. 

(c) Expended untold man-hours of effort on trips to Washington, engi- 
neering studies, correspondence, ete., in an effort to obtain a permanent 
solution to this problem. 

Mr. Blom’s letter of May 6, 1960, to you outlines the contributions the city 
of San Diego will make toward the operation of the oxidation ponds. Dr. Askew, 
the county health officer, will write directly to you and outline the public health 
aspects of this problem. If there is any other additional information that you 
may desire, please let me know. 

Your continued interest in developing a permanent solution to this problem 
is sincerely appreciated by all local agencies. 

Yours very truly, 

T. M. HEGGLAND, 
Chief Administrative Officer. 


THE City OF SAN DIEGO, 
San Diego, Calif., May 6, 1960. 
Hon. Rosert C. WILson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Thank you for your letter of April 30 regarding the present status 
of the Tijuana sewage problem. 

It seems to me that the most significant contribution toward the solution of 
the Tijuana sewage problem by the city of San Diego is the fact that we are 
including capacity for the city of Tijuana in the new metropolitan sewage 
system with no guarantee that we will ever receive payment for this excess 
capacity. The prorata cost of this capacity, designed to provide service for 
a population of 300,000 in Tijuana, is approximately $3 million. This includes 
not only the treatment facilities on Point Loma but adequate capacity in the 
long interceptor sewer extending around San Diego Bay and terminating at a 
point readily accessible from the Mexican border. 

It is true that we hope to eventually work out an agreement through the 
International Boundary Coinmission for use of this capacity by Mexico and 
reimbursement of the capital funds involved, but at the present time every 
indication is that Mexico does not intend to utilize this capacity. Since we are 
designing for the ultimate development of the metropolitan area at some time 
after the year 2000, there is little or no likelihood that this additional capacity 
will be needed on our side of the border if it is not utilized by Mexico. 
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It should also be pointed out that the city of San Diego has offered to credit 
the cost of the oxidation ponds against the cost of extending trunk sewers to the 
Mexican border provided that Mexico joins in the metropolitan system. This 
means that the city of San Diego is willing to absorb the entire cost of the 
oxidation ponds which may run somewhere between $250,000 and $400,000, if 
we are assured of a satisfactory permanent solution to the problem. 

The city of San Diego owns approximately 100 acres of land which could be 
utilized for a portion of the oxidation pond area. We have indicated that we 
would be willing to make this land available at our net cost of terminating the 
present agricultural lease on the property. 

In addition to these items, we have offered to take fully responsibility for the 
planning, construction, and operation of the oxidation ponds and to take our 
chances on obtaining a proper share of the operation cost from the Mexican 
Government through negotiations with the International Boundary Commission 

For many years the county of San Diego has maintained the existing inter- 
national outfall obtaining reimbursement from Mexico for only 50 percent of 
the cost, despite the fact that 95 percent of the flow in the line originates in 
Mexico. During the last 2 or 3 years, the city of Imperial Beach and the city 
of San Diego have joined with the county in financing the emergency chlorination 
program. In addition to this, the city manager of Imperial Beach has made 
many trips across the border to obtain cash contributions on an unofficial basis, 
to assist in the financing of the emergency chlorination program. 

All of these things have been and are being done not because we have any 
legal or moral responsibility for this problem, but because we are merely trying 
to protect ourselves from a serious hazard to the health and welfare of the 
community which results from the failure of the Mexican Government and our 
own Government to assume their proper responsibilities. 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. Bom, 
Assistant City Manager. 


STATEMENT OF THE COUNTY OF SAN DrEGco CONCERNING THE DISCHARGE OF RAW 
SEWAGE BY Mexico THROUGH THE INTERNATIONAL OUTFALL SEWER 


EFFECT ON LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


The discharge of raw sewage through the international outfall sewer by 
Mexico has severely limited the use and development of approximately 16 miles 
of one of the finest beach areas in the State of California. One of the most 
severely affected communities has been the city of Imperial Beach. The beaches 
within this city have been visited by over 400,000 persons each year. The con- 
tinued threat of a quarantine has limited attendance at these beaches and 
adversely affected the development of a small craft harbor. Unrestricted use 
of these beaches is essential to the economy of Imperial Beach and the other 
cities in this beach area. 

LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


Local communities have made extensive contributions in time, effort, and 
money in an attempt to bring about a permanent solution to this problem. How- 
ever, it would serve no useful purpose to enumerate these contributions since 
the problem is international in nature and can never be solved at the local level. 
Local efforts have been and should be aimed at insuring that the Federal 
Government, the responsible agency, develops a permanent solution to this 
international problem. 

As to future participation, it can be said that the local agencies will continue 
to bear the cost of handling and treating whatever sewage they originate. 
However, the full cost of handling and treating sewage from Mexico should 
and must be borne by that nation. 


A Report ON THE DETRIMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SEWAGE 
DISCHARGE IN IMPERIAL Beacu, CALIF. 


The city of Imperial Beach is located in the most southwesterly part of the 
continental United States, and is bounded on the north by the city of Coronado, 
on the east by the city of San Diego, on the south by Mexico, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. The city has a population of 16,600 and an assessed valuation 
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of slightly over $10 million. It is considered as a “bedroom” community having 
no large business or industry within the incorporate limits, but does have con- 
siderable recreational facilities, primarily on or adjacent to the mile and one-half 
of public beach within the city. This beach is patrolled with lifeguards the 
year round, has water contact sports of all kinds, and coupled with the excellent 
weather, the beach is generally visited 365 days a year. 

A daily attendance record is kept of the beach usage and during the year of 
1957 the attendance was 413,000 people for an average of 1,133 people per day. 
The largest beach population occurred during the months of June, July, and 
August ; however even during the winter months, the beach attednance was never 
less than 1,500 people per month. During the spring of 1958, the beaches were 
threatened with a quarantine because of the pollution of the ocean waters caused 
by the international sewer outfall discharge. This quarantine naturally received 
publicity in the local papers of San Diego County and during this publicity the 
beach attendance dropped off sharply. 

For the year 1958, the attendance at the beaches in the city of Imperial Beach 
was down 50 percent from the 1957 attendance. The total beach attendance 
for 1958 was less than 194,000 people. This drop in attendance of 219,000 is 
attributed solely to the bad publicity received about the contamination of the 
ocean water. It is conservatively estimated that people using the beach will 
spend $1 per capita within the city for various commodities, such as food, gasoline, 
and water contact sports equipment. This would mean that the drop in use of 
the beaches by the public was a direct monetary loss to the business places in the 
city of Imperial Beach during the year 1958, of $219,000. During the year 1959 
when the beach was quarantined for several months, the attendance at the beach 
dropped to an alltime low of 83,000 people. In comparison with the 1957 at- 
tendance figures this is a drop of 330,000 people, and by applying the $1 per 
capita spent, the monetary loss to the business places within the city of Imperial 
Beach during 1959 would be $330,000. During January of 1960 there were only 
175 people who used the beaches. If this usage is exemplary of the beach at- 
tendance for 1960, the monetary loss to the citizenry of Imperial Beach will 
be even greater than it was in 1959. If the beaches are quarantined again, which 
would entirely prohibit their usage, then the monetary loss to the city during 
1960 will reach somewhere in the neighborhood of $400,000. 

Mr. Allen Philbrook, district manager, California State Division of Beaches and 
Parks, was contacted to obtain information on the operation of the Silver Strand 
State Park located just to the north of the beaches in the city of Imperial Beach. 
During the sampling program of the San Diego County Public Health Department, 
samples exceeding the safe water contact sport standards were found at the State 
park and a quarantine was also threatened on this beach. If a quarantine is 
imposed on the State park, the California State Division of Beaches and Parks 
will lose one of the finest parks in the State of California. This park contains 2 
miles of ocean front property and assuming a fair value of $1,000 per lineal foot, 
the worth of the land is tremendous. The improvements which have been erected 
at this beach amount to $996,560, and with these improvements and the 2 miles of 
beach front property, this park can handle 20,000 persons per day. The 1958-59 
budget for salaries and wages to maintain this park was $87,533. Again, if a 
quarantine is affected the investment which the State has made on this property 
will have no utility as long as the quarantine is in effect. Mr. Philbrook called 
my attention to a Department of Commerce publication entitled, “Your Com- 
munity Can Profit From Tourist Business,” in which this report illustrated a very 
interesting figure on the value of tourist business. Twenty-four tourists per day 
including their lodging and food is the equivalent to a community of a $100,000 
per year gross business. This report indicates that the dollar minimum spent per 
day per capita used by the city of Imperial Beach to estimate the loss to mer- 
chants is extremely conservative and low. 

As soon as the quarantine was imposed upon the beaches of the city of Imperial 
Beach in the summer of 1959, people began moving from the motels, hotels, and 
apartment houses located within the city of Imperial Beach, to other beach 
communities where they could enjoy water contact sports. On December 12, 
1959, the Federal Housing Administration in conjunction with the U.S. Post 
Office Department conducted a survey relative to the vacancy factor of apart- 
ments within San Diego County. The city of Imperial Beach proved to have the 
lowest vacancy factor ratio within the county. This report conducted by the 
FHA showed that 41.1 percent of the available rental units within the city was 
vacant as of December 12, 1959. This vacancy in the apartment projects can also 
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be attributed solely to the quarantine of the beach areas caused by the interna- 
tional sewage discharge. The dollar loss to the owners of apartment projects 
within the city can be very closely estimated. The city of Imperial Beach has 
approximately 6,000 housing units within the incorporate limits. The city of 
San Diego has conducted studies showing approximately 50 percent of housing 
units are rentals. Of these 6,000 housing units within the city of Imperial 
Beach, it is safe to estimate that at least 40 percent are rental units. This per- 
centage would mean that 2,400 rental units are existing within the city, and inas- 
much as 41.1 percent are vacant, 986.4 units are vacant due primarily to the ocean 
contamination. By applying an average rental fee of $100 per month, this would 
mean that $98,640 per month was being lost, or $1,183,680 per year. This yearly 
loss to the owners of apartment projects within the city is real and is based on 
the FHA study of December 12, 1959. If the beaches are quarantined in 1960, 
the vacancy factor will increase within the city and cause additional loss to 
owners of rental property. 

In December 1958, the city of Imperial Beach appeared before the State of 
California Small Craft Harbor Commission to apply for a construction loan to 
construct a small craft harbor. The small craft harbor commission approved the 
application made by the city and recommended to the California State Legisla- 
ture an amount of $200,000 to be used in the planning and construction of the 
marina, and furthermore earmarked an additional $1 million. This commission 
advised, however, that these loans were to be contingent on the solution of several 
problems of which the foremost was stated to be the international sewer outfall 
and the subsequent pollution of the beach areas. This constant problem of 
beach pollution remains as the only obstacle which prevents commencement of 
a $15 million small craft harbor benefiting not only the city of Imperial Beach 
but the entire county of San Diego. 

Other real detrimental effects to the city of Imperial Beach caused by the 
international sewage discharge into the Pacific Ocean are as real as the above 
effects listed but probably cannot be accurately estimated as to their dollar effect 
to the city. These are as follows: 

1. Several business establishments within the city went out of business. 
This included several neighborhood stores, such as grocery and drugstores 
located fairly close to the beach areas. In addition, of course, to the com- 
mercial shopping establishments, all beach rental equipment businesses were 
forced out of business. 

2. Several fairly large housing projects have been canceled within the 
city of Imperial Beach, and it is now reported by several developers who 
had intended to build within the city that finance companies are now refus- 
ing building loans until such time as the ocean contamination problem is 
solved. Some of these companies are the San Diego Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and the Silvergate Savings 
& Loan Association. I am sure there are other financial institutions who 
have canceled loans or who are now refusing to loan people money in this 
area, but those I have named are companies which I have personal knowledge 
of their having refused loans for housing or commercial developments within 
the city of Imperial Beach since the quarantine or contamination problem 
arose. 

It is most apparent, I believe, that the detrimental effect to this small com- 
munity of Imperial Beach is very great. It may be argued by some that Imperial 
Beach should therefore take immediate steps to chlorinate the effluent or to 
construct oxidation lagoons, but it should be kept in mind that the total budget 
for all city activities for the fiscal year 1959-60 is less than the estimated cost 
of an oxidation lagoon. The city of Imperial Beach is just not financially able to 
correct this problem which definitely has international complexities. 

Respectfully submitted. 


RosertT L. WYNN, 
City Manager, City of Imperial Beach. 
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TIJUANA POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Statement presented by Louis 8S. Clapper, acting conservation director, National 
Wildlife Federation, Washington, D.C., before the House Appropriations 
Committee 


Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation is composed of affiliates in 
49 States and the District of Columbia. These affiliates, in turn, are made up of 
more than 2 million individual sportsmen-conservationists. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last annual meeting of the National Wildlife Federation 
held in March 1960, at Dallas, Tex., the following resolution was adopted: 


“TTJUANA, MEXICO, POLLUTION PROBLEM 


“Whereas the city of Tijuana, Mexico, is discharging large quantities of raw 
sewage into the Pacific Ocean to the serious detriment of recreation, bathing, 
boating, and fishing along the west coast of California in such volume as to 
create a health menace to the residents and visitors along such coast: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the National Wildlife Federation invites the attention of the 
U.S. State Department, the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and other Federal agencies charged with responsibility for the protection of the 
citizenship of this Nation to this acute and serious situation and problem, and 
this convention of the National Wildlife Federation urges upon such depart- 
ments and agencies the critical importance of recommending to the Congress 
such legislation as is necessary and the taking of all administrative measures 
within their powers to assure the early curtailment and abatement of what is 
now and is rapidly becoming a greater and more serious public nuisance and 
‘health hazard.” 

The National Wildlife Federation hopes the committee can see fit to grant 
$256,000 in the third supplemental appropriations bill for the 1960 fiscal year 
to help solve this international water pollution problem. Measures are now 
before the Congress which would provide for a permanent solution to interna- 
tional water pollution involving Tijuana, Mexico, and San Diego, but this sup- 
plemental appropriation is needed to handle an emergency situation which also 
is forcing the closing of valuable recreational areas. 

It is urged that work on oxidation pools be cleared as early as possible in 
order to expedite a solution to a vexing problem. It is also hoped the committee 
can give favorable consideration to this proposal. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of presenting these views. 


Poromac INTERCEPTOR SEWER 
WITNESS 


HAROLD GRAY, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR A CLEAN 
POTOMAC 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Harold Gray, chairman, Citizens Council for a 
Clean Potomac. 

Mr. Gray. I work for the National Highway Users Conference. 
This is a voluntary civic organization, and we do this work in the 
evenings. 

Mr. Tuomas. You work for whom ? 

Mr. Gray. The National Highway Users Conference. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you and we thank you for 
the courtesy of your appearance. 

If you have a statement for us we will be delighted to listen to you. 

Mr. Gray. My name is Harold Gray, chairman of the Citizens 
Council for a Clean Potomac. For your information this council is 
composed of some 70 civic organizations and business firms plus many 
individual members who are dedicated to cleaning up the Potomac 
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River so that its waters can be used and enjoyed for water supply, 
recreation, and all other beneficial purposes. 

The Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to give its wholehearted endorsement to the proposed appro- 
priation of $28 million for construction and maintenance of a sani- 
tary sewer system to serve the Dulles International Airport at Chan- 
tilly, Va., and the surrounding areas in Virginia and Maryland. 

In our opinion, the appropriation which the special subcommittee 
is considering today offers the perfect answer to the threat of Potomac 
River pollution from the Dulles International Airport and from satel- 
lite developments in the upstream areas of both Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

The proposed $3 million Federal grant plus Federal loans of $25 
million to cover the balance of the construction cost of the Potomac 
interceptor sewerline, seems to us an eminently just and fair arrange- 
ment that could not be improved upon. The $25 million loan will be 
repaid through the years by means of user charges. 

The Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac warmly congratulates 
the White House, the Federal Aviation Agency, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and all agencies and individuals 
who played a part in devising the proposals embodied in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Thomas. You are overlooking the most important one, that 
of Congressman Frank Bow, of Ohio. 

Mr. Gray. That is true, sir. 

The bill passed both Houses of Congress practically without. dis- 
sent. We urge the earliest possible appropriation of the money so 
that work may start soon. If the sewerline is not built, the drinking 
water of W ashington will be contaminated by airport sewage. 

Another item in House Document No. 403 that we heartily favor 
is the appropriation of $3.8 million for the Potomac River sewer in 
the Lincoln Memorial-Theodore Roosevelt Bridge area. This ap- 
propriation will enable the building of the trunk sewer now and 
in advance of the extensive highway construction soon to come to 
that area. The wisdom of laying the sewer prior to the highway 
construction is obvious. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tromas. A very appealing statement and we certainly thank 
vou for taking time out to come to see us, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your hearing us. 


Josnua Tree Nationa, MonuMENT 


WITNESSES 
EDWARD LEWIS 
WILLIAM F. MORLEY 


Mr. Tuomas. Proceed, Mr. Lewis. We will be glad to hear from 
you. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis. My name is Edward D. Lewis. My home is in south- 
ern California. I am here as a landowner, and I am also here in 
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behalf of some of the other landowners not able to make the trip but 
who have been cooperating with the Department of the Interior in 
attempting to work out land exchanges which would do much toward 
integrating crucial private lands now administered by the National 
Parks Service, all lying in a most scenic and desirable area within 
the boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monument. 

I have a prepared statement and other evidence I would like to 
submit for the record and I have maps and documents I would like 
to present for your files. 

Fweakl like to speak briefly for a few minutes off the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lewis. I would like to speak off the record if I may. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a fine statement. We will insert your regular 
statement in the record and we thank you for taking time out to come 
and give the committee the benefit of your good judgment. 

We certainly appreciate your off-the-record statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcommittee, Joshua Tree National 
Monument, a unique recreational area in southern California, is on the verge 
of being ruined. Joshua Tree National Monument contains thousands of acres 
of private lands within its boundaries. Some 6,000 acres of these private hold- 
ings are among the choicest that lie in the monument from a recreational view- 
point. These are the lands that the Park Service will lose forever if some 
action is not quickly taken. 

There has been considerable time, money, and effort expended in a joint 
Government-private endeavor to clear out these private lands in Joshua Tree 
National Monument. 

The National Park Service has encouraged, and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has processed, numerous exchange applications involving these private 
lands to a point where several were about to be consummated. The exchange 
applicants were to receive an equivalent value of unappropriated public do- 
main in return for their monument lands. 

January congressional hearings in Arizona criticized appraisal practices of 
the Bureau of Land Management in consummating private exchanges under 
section 8(b) of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The Department of the Interior reacted in February with sweeping new rules 
to govern land exchanges. When rigidly interpreted, these rules virtually 
nullify all pending land exchanges regardless of merit or public benefit. 

It is believed that the Department of the Interior intended to screen out 
unworthy exchanges but did not intend to block those which would help ac- 
complish its own objectives. 

All activity in processing of beneficial land exchanges has ceased. It is 
hoped this will prove to be only on a temporary basis. A critical situation has 
developed, however. Some of the landowners, who were willing exchange appli- 
cants for several years have drawn the conclusion that land exchanges are no 
longer desired by the Department of the Interior. They therefore are seeking 
other disposition of their holdings. A critical situation has arisen. Thousands 
of people in southern California and elsewhere have risen to the support of the 
preservation of the monument. Parceling of the private holdings into smaller 
units for homesite purposes is inevitable unless the problem is resolved. 


WAYS RECENTLY PROPOSED TO SAVE JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


1. A congressional appropriation to the National Park Service for the pur- 
pose of acquiring privately owned lands in the crucial portion of the monument. 
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2. Congressional instruction to the Department of the Interior that no appro- 
priations are warranted where— 

(a) An established law authorizes action which can solve most of the 

problem (sec. 8(b) of the Taylor Grazing Act through exchanges). 

(b) An agency with personnel is available and capable of implementing 

the law. (Bureau of Land Management, Los Angeles, Calif., office.) 

(c) Implementation of the law is highly in the public interest. 

(d) Implementation of the law does not require an outlay of public 

funds. 

(e) The important landowners are cooperative and the land they would 
acquire through the exchange route is unimportant and with no ascertainable 
alternate usage. 

COMMENTS ON ABOVE PROPOSALS 


Many of the landowners have been alienated by the recent action of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Department of the Interior after they 
had cooperated in good spirit with the National Park Service. They are not 
going to be easy to deal with even if funds are appropriated. 

It would certainly be right for the National Park Service to have funds avail- 
able for the purpose of helping to consolidate all of the private lands in the 
monument. The funds should be used only as a supplement to the land exchange 
program and not instead of it. 


NEW PROPOSAL TO SAVE JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


A two-pronged advance on the problem whereby all meritorious land exchanges 
are expedited and appropriated money would be used to take care of other 
lands anywhere in the monument. None of the appropriation to be used to con- 
demn the lands of a willing exchange applicant unless the Bureau of Land 
Management can show good cause why the exchange is without merit and not 
in the public interest. 

MODUS OPERANDI 


Seek appropriation for the National Park Service in accordance with the 
above limitations. Proceed at once with coordinated efforts on the part of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the National Park Service under direct 
supervision of the Department of the Interior to systematically eliminate private 
holdings from the Joshua Tree National Monument. 

The National Park Service to designate competent men to work with the 
Bureau of Land Management and to appropriate funds for the purpose of 
securing private professional appraisal work where warranted. 


ESSENCE 


Appropriated funds should be used as a supplement to land exchanges and not 
instead of. Proper use of both means will quickly solve the problem. 

On the basis of the above conditions, it is recommended that favorable con- 
sideration be given to the supplemental appropriation here under consideration. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have someone with you ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; Mr. Morley. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM F. MORLEY 


Mr. Mortry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William F. Morley. I live in south California, and am a land- 
owner in Joshua Tree National Monument. I am not here to oppose 
any appropriation which may be made to the National Park Service. 
On the contrary, I am in favor of anything which will help integrate 
Joshua Tree National Monument. I have a prepared statement that I 
would like to submit for the record. I all like to speak briefly off 
the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Mr. Mortery. I have a statement I would like to insert. 
Mr. Tuomas. Very well. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am the owner of 140 acres 
of land in Joshua Tree National Monument. On August 30, 1957, I filed an ap- 
plication with the Los Angeles office of the Bureau of Land Management to ex- 
change my property tor an equivalent value of public land in Riverside County, 
Calif. (serial No. LA—0152806 ). 

Several amendments were made to the application in order to correlate the 
values of offered and selected lands and the exchange was on the verge of being 
consummated in December of 1959. On December 10, 1959, Congressman Moss, 
chairman of a Subcommittee on Government Operations obtained a moratorium 
which caused the Department of the Interior to stop all processing on land trans- 
actions where appraisals of public lands were involved. This moratorium was 
lifted in February of 1960 but my exchange application has not been processed 
further because of new rules governing land exchanges. Unless the present rules 
are modified my exchange will never be processed. ‘There are five new rules. 

Exchanges cannot get by rule No. 2 because they say all of southern California 
is in an area “where the real estate market is so unstable or uncertain that 
values cannot be established with confidence.” This assertion is so illogical to 
anyone familiar with appraisal practice that no elaboration is required. Suf- 
fice it to say that if all business agencies adopted this attitude, any expanding 
economy would immediately begin to stagnate. 

According to their interpretation, if the real estate market should become 
stabilized, then rule No. 3 would still be an insurmountable block. They state, 
“no exchanges will be approved where there is a marked dissimilarity in location 
or character of the offered and selected lands.” They also say that lands in 
Joshua Tree National Monument are not similar to any public land in southern 
California and, therefore, such “marked dissimilarity” works against “equating 
of values” and precludes the successful completion of any of the applications. 

Now I understand that this appropriation, if and when approved, may be 
used to back up condemnation of properties such as mine. 

I am in sympathy with the objectives of the National Park Service and support 
their need for funds to round out their holdings in the Joshua Tree National 
Monument. This monument should definitely be preserved because of its proxi- 
mity to the great population centers of southern California and because of the 
tremendous population growth which is anticipated in the area in coming dec- 
ades. I cannot agree that it is in the public interest to use taxpayers’ money 
to acquire my lands in the Monument when the same lands can be acquired 
through the exchanging of an equivalent value of unappropriated public domain. 

I favor the appropriation to the National Park Service, but believe that the 
funds should not be used to acquire the lands of a willing exchange applicant 
whose exchange is in accordance with the law and otherwise in the public inter- 
est. I believe that my exchange application is one of these. I understand others 
are very similar to mine. Appropriations should be limited to acquiring lands 
which are not involved in pending exchanges of good merit but conld be used to 
obtain the other thousands of acres in the monument. 


Mr. Tuomas. You made a fine statement, Mr. Morley, and we thank 
you for coming. 

Are you in favor of the appropriation / 

Mr. Mortry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. I also have a letter from the National Parks Association 
I would like to insert in the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Leave it here and we will look it over. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1960. 
Hon. Fred A. SEATON, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Secretary: Joshua Tree National Monument in southern California 
is one of the units of the national park system in which there have been very 
serious problems of private inholdings. 

The National Park Service has endeavored to eliminate many of these inhold- 
ings by land exchanges, pursuant to authorizations of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

A considerable number of such exchanges have been worked out which would 
be beneficial to all concerned ; they would be helpful to the present owners of the 
private land and would be valuable for the monument. 

Unfortunately for these proposals, your recent regulations restricting land 
exchanges as a result of inquiries made by Congress would make it impossible 
to proceed except by special examination of the particular cases and special 
ruling. 

Apparently all of southern California is now regarded as an area where the 
real estate market is now so unstable or uncertain that values cannot be estab- 
lished with confidence ; hence, the exchanges are forbidden under your rule 2. 

Apparently they would also be forbidden under your rule 3 on the ground that 
in some cases there is a marked dissimilarity in location or character of the 
offered and selected lands. 

Likewise it would appear that a rule of equal area rather than equal value 
is being applied, and unless there is approximately equal area, exchanges will 
not be permitted. 

No doubt there are good reasons for the regulations as you have drawn them 
up, and this association is certainly in accord with proper restrictions on 
exchanges which may be necessary to protect the public interest. 

However, in this case we are reasonably well satisfied that the exchanges which 
the Service has had in mind at Joshua Tree National Monument are desirable 
and quite important. 

We would like to urge two things upon you: First, that in respect to Joshua 
Tree National Monument you give very careful consideration to the exchanges 
worked out by the Service, with a view to their approval, in order that the public 
holdings within the monument may be rounded out. 

Our second thought would be that arbitrary and unduly restrictive applications 
of regulations which unduly hamper the exchange of public land for private 
inholdings would not be beneficial to the public. 

It would seem to us that appraisal techniques must be available to the Govern- 
ment which will on the one hand protect the public against the unwarranted sac- 
rifice of public holdings, and at the same time, enable the public to achieve the 
benefits of well-planned exchanges. 

At the moment our particular concern is with Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, and we would appreciate some word from you as to what procedures you 
plan to follow in this case. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY WAYNE SMITIL, 
Evrecutive Necretary. 


Disrricr or CoLUMBIA Scuoot CoNsTRUCTION 


WITNESS 


DR. ELLIS HAWORTH, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Ellis Haworth, president, District of Columbia 
Education Association. 

Dr. Haworrn. I am serving this year as president of the District 
of Columbia Education Association. I would confine my remarks to 
the items on this supplemental budget estimate. 
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Mr. TuHomas. Do you live in the District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Haworrtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. How long have you been here? 

Dr. Haworrn. I was rs here, sir. This is my 38th year with 
the public schools. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are pretty well known around the area, then ? 

Dr. Haworru. I imagine so. 

Mr. Tuomas. Half of the natives here went to school with you, 
then. 

Dr. Hawortu. Perhapsso, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had a most distinguished career and we are 
delighted and honored to have you. 

Dr. Haworrtn. I will confine my remarks to the items dealing with 
the public schools. We have in general supported the requests total- 
ing a little under $314 million on this supplemental request. 

The District Commissioners were quoted in yesterday morning’s 
Post as being concerned about the large number of younger families 
moving to suburban areas, and so on, and suggested things that might 
be done to cure that situation. 

Typical of their usual thinking they neglected to mention the one 
factor above all that attracts young families and new industries, 
which is a good, adequate school system. They did not mention 
that at all. We wish to plug for that good adequate school system 
for the District of Columbia. 

We think that with it many of the families moving to the suburban 
areas would reconsider their move, so we support these items. 

T should like to mention three in particular. 

The tendency in the District has been not to plan or appropriate 
funds for plans or sites or new construction until there are enough 
children in the site properly to fill it before they start work on it with 
the result when it is opened it is overcrowded from the first day. That 
may bea slight exaggeration but 

Mr. THomas. Youareright. It is too small before it is completed. 

Dr. Haworrtu. So we are very eager to see that this new junior high 
ee gets underway at the vicinity of the Riggs Road and Hamilton 

treet. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the next project? Runthrough them. You 
have sympathetic ears here. 

Dr. Hawortn. Next is project 10-34, new junior high school, South 
Dakota and Hamilton Street NE. That is in crying need of a new 
junior high school. There has been a tremendous housing develop- 
ment in that whole area, so we especially seek favorable consideration 
of that particular item 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the first project, please ? 

Dr. Haworrn. The new junior high school at South Dakota and 
Hamilton Street, sometimes called Riggs Road. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is next? 

Dr. Haworrn. Next is 10-99, Deal Junior High School addition at 
Nebraska Avenue and Davenport Street. I live close to that and I 
have a daughter who is graduating this Wednesday afternoon from 
that junior high school. 
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This project proposes an addition of only four rooms. They have 
enough children in excess of their rating seating capacity to fill 12 
rooms. 

We think that the school officials are underestimating the need by 
putting up only four. 

For example, they are holding classes in the auditorium which has 
exceedingly poor lighting facilities. They are holding several classes 
each period in the cafeteria. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the next project ? 

Dr. Haworrnu. The last one was the one at the far southeast section, 
the new elementary school at Wheeler Road and Mississippi Avenue. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which is the most badly needed, the new elementary 
school at Wheeler or the Deal High School? If you had to set up a 
priority which would you put first ? 

Dr. Haworrn. I find myself in a difficult situation because I think 
they are both badly needed. 

Mr. Tuomas. Allright. That answers it. 

Dr. Haworrn. I would not choose, sir. The Southeast and the far 
Northeast sections are growing so and the number of children pouring 
in makes it very difficult. The school system cannot keep up with the 
growth there. 

With the Deal Junior High School we would urge that appropria- 
tion be made for at least an eight-room addition instead of a four-room 
addition on the ground holding classes in the school auditorium or 
school cafeteria is inadequate in the way of facilities for classrooms. 

They opened up one new classroom this past February for a new 
teacher and they had to use an anteroom to the girls’ lavatory in the 
basement. That was highly embarrassing and quite inexcusable, it 
seems to us. 

I would also like to call your attention to the three tables which I 
have submitted to you, sir. The first table shows for 1957, which is 
the latest date for which we could get complete statistics, the expendi- 
tures for education by the 25 largest cities in this country. It shows 
that as far as the percentage of the total expenditures spent for educa- 
tion, Washington ranks 24 from the 25 largest cities. 1eir expendi- 
ture was 20.9 percent in meeting the expenditure. The highest ex- 
penditure was by Houston, Tex., 48 percent of its budget going to 
schools in that year. 

In terms of the per capita expenditure we are a little better, ranking 
23d instead of 24th for 1957. 

Mr. Tomas. We will insert this in the record. 


56863—-60——-27 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 


TaBLe 1.—Expenditures for education in 1957 by the 25 largest cities 





























| 
Total expend-|Total expend-| Percent of | Per capita 
City Population iture ? (in iture for total expend-| expenditure 
Jan. 1, 1957! | thousands) education 2 jiture spent for| for education 
education ? 

Oe ee ee eee 8, 094, 300 $2, 005, 574 | $494, 204, 000 24.6 | $6!. 06 
a ins Sectsenarth iano pentane 3, 827, 200 925, 757 288, 764, 000 24.2 75. 45 
LOR DING. .. dcmcve cnsccrrs-enn4 2, 287, 900 1, 425, 103 513, 404, 000 36.0 224. 39 
i... Seiler Soe 2, 180, 300 332, 892 98, 882, 000 29.7 45. 36 
i ESS APS re ee ee ae 1, 943, 800 522, 871 195, 593, 000 37.4 100. 61 
NRE CES ee 975, 300 187, 890 55, 681, 000 29.6 57.11 
6 SS WERAS eRe eee eeesee es 947, 800 292, 043 100, 569, 000 34.5 106. 08 
gS EE ae 732, 000 180, 384 86, 618, 000 48.0 118. 33. 
Re spel i eis A AR 877, 200 115, 483 34, 750, 000 30. 1 39. 61 
Es anneal 868, 200 185, 169 38, 821, 000 20.9 44. 84 
em Penmeeo.... .......-4.....<-- 810, 100 164, 039 46, 160, 000 28.1 56. 99 
MippeneO J. 655 14d. 0226... 717, 400 229, 294 62, 637, 000 27.3 87. 31 
ane a ES SS a eS 755, 200 215, 770 40, 375, 000 18 7 53. 47 
OS RE Se ae ees 677, 800 266, 920 91, 990, 000 34.4 135. 72 
Ee 639, 800 99, 551 28, 042, 000 28. 1 43. 83 
i | Se acta 623, 700 138, 131 55, 288, 000 40.0 88. 63 
| ST BSR STESIER CPCS eee 602, 500 203, 827 75, 509, 000 37.0 125. 32 
ie 568, 600 144, 347 60, 583, 000 42.0 106. 55 
eee 548, 900 155, 834 60, 953, 000 39. 1 111.04 
| ee ee ee } 533, 100 70, 730 33, 555, 000 37.0 | 62. 95 
CI ak ca Aantiemnin cos | 546, 400 168, 177 61, 847, 000 36.7 | 113. 39 
Denyet__....---.-.-------------| 510, 200 100, 595 34, 110, 000 33. 9 | 66. 85 
EE IS Sa 490, 000 169,221 | 71,031,000 42.6 144. 96. 
Aue eo 498, 700 | 77.272 | 20,775,000 38.6 | 59. 70 
CO te ee 493, 300 | 90,311 | 30, 878, 000 34. 2 62. 60 
Washington ranked_..._......-- | 9th | 12th | 19th 24th 234 

——— SS EEE eee — — ——— ae 
nee iia 20d, cai di —— Uerragtra SOPRA | 34.4 | 75. 45 








1 Population estimates as of Jan. 1, 1957: Sales Management (May 10, 1957). : 
2 Local government finances in standard metropolitan areas, 1957 Census of Governments, vol. III, 
No. 6, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (August 1959). table 4, p. 50 ff. 


June 8, 1960: District of Columbia Education Association, Dr. Ellis Haworth, president. 


Taste 2—Taz foundation estimate of the Federal tar burden—Burden of 
Federal budget receipts, fiscal 1961 (estimated) 


perme men Sd, Ce et Us $571, 200, 000 


NotTe.—This taxpayment exceeds that of 20 States, as follows: Alaska, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Wyoming. 

Source: Tax Review, January 1960, quoted in table 14, p. 12, of CEF report, April 1960, 
No. 1, Committee on Educational Finance, National Education Association. 

June 8, 1960: District of Columbia Education Association. Dr. Ellis Haworth, president. 
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TaBLe 3.—Property taxes for 25 large cities: 1959 


mere a ad 























| Property Property, Sales-based average assessment 
tax rate | Assess-| tax rate ratio for nonfarm single family 
City per ment per houses, 6 months, 1956 
$1,000 of | ratio | $1,000 of bd ndd tL AECALL SLs idl 
| assessed market | 
value value Ratio | Assessment unit 
| 
(1) } (2) (3) | @=2x3) |} (6) (6) 
T 
| Percent} Percent, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ................. ja 1 $80.50 | (50)| $40.25 | 18.5 | County. 
San Diego, Calif... __.- en eee 69. 50 40 | 27. 80 21.6 | Do, 
San Francisco, Calif. .............. aegeagel 73. 50 (50) | 37.75 16.3 | City. 
pe SSP ee pee ee pee e Oe aera | 55.24 38 | 20.99 30.3 | Do. 
Washington, D.C_._............ ~enwwennl | aan 70 | 16.10 | 45.9 | District. 
0 STE ES ee eee aE ee | 1220. 50 | 17 | 3.49 | 40.4 | Dade County. 
AE Sy a se 29, 25 35 | 10.24 | 21.2 |) Fulton County. 
Chicago, Ml.-..-.......- miegepiechicn eye ie, ig 69 | 29.26 | 36.2 | Cook County. 
New Orleans, La. | 22978 | 475 | 2284] 27.6 | Parish. 
Baltimore, Md _.____- OD OY ---| 233.40 | 100 33. 40 64.1 | City. 
Boston, Mass............ jnaeeas «| MLR 100 | 101.20 | = 40.1 | Do. 
sR SEC sty .| 225.26) 40} 1010} 397 | Do. 
Minneapolis, Minn-.._ __- RES. 173.81 | 410) 17. 38 | 9.1 | Hennepen County. 
Sh ee eee re tye iiete ee, 36.10 | (33) 12. 08 32.5 | City. 
Buffalo, N.Y nt tte , 55. 72 51 28. 42 28.8 | Erie County. 
New York, N.Y............. ; | 41.60 63 | 26.21 | 55.5 | City. 
OE ES ee eee 50 16.18 | 39.9 | Hamilton County. 
Cleveland, Ohio---.-- FRE) Lata 8 Ee 36. 00 50 | 18. 00 34.5 | Cuyahoga County. 
See 34. 60 61 | 21.11 | 655.8 | City. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......--. PAA IT 594. 50 | (54) | 1.03 32.2 | Allegheny County. 
Dodd Sdeweninbbbeodecckdodeudis | 40.70 | 65 | 26.46 | 19.3 | Dallas County. 
Houston, Tex _- ee did A 36. 90 38 14. 02 17.6 | Harris County. 
San Antonio, Tex ___- set 32. 30 60 19. 38 23.5 Bexar County. 
Seattle, Wash wane Petree oe | 68.75 35 20.56 | 14.1 | King County. 
EY Wie Gin vaaauesiduedonass want 59. 37 49 | 29. 68 38.4 | City. 


1 Rates vary according to various districts in a city. 

? Figures indicate city tax rate only. 

3 Ratio based on sales data for 12 months. 

* Percentages are a statewide ratio. Some variation would be found between different classes of property 
and between different localities within a State. 

5 Average rate. Buildings are taxed at 44 the rate for land. 

Adapted from table 3, p. 4, of CEF report, April 1960, No. 1, Committee on Educational Finance, National 
Edueation Association. 


Sources: Cols. 2 and 3 from Commerce Clearing House, ‘State Tax Reporter,”” New York, CCH. Cols. 
§ and 6 from’ U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘Taxable Property in the United 
States,’’ 1957 Census of Governments, vol. 5, Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1959. 

June 8, 1960: District of Columbia Education Association, Dr. Ellis Haworth, president. 


Dr. Haworrn. Table 2 shows the amount the District pays in taxes 
compared to the other States. 

Table 3 shows the property taxes levied in 1959 by these same 25 
largest cities. Column 2 shows the property tax rate per $1,000 of 
assessed value. Column 3 shows the assessed ratio to market value 
and column 4 is the produet of those two giving a basis for comparing 
actual taxes per $1,000 of market value. 

If you think your community is overtaxed in comparison to others 
this is about as accurate as any information available. 

Mr. THomas. We always thought the tax rate was lower here than 
in other parts of the country. We wil! accept your figures. 

Dr. Haworrn. It is. We rank 20th from the top. There are 19 
cities that have higher tax rates in real estate than Washington, D.C. 
Five have lower rates. 

Mr. Tuomas. We thank you very much. This is very helpful in- 
formation and you were nice to come by. 

Dr. Haworrn. Thank you very much. 
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Distrricr or Conumpra—Scuoont ConstTRucTION AND ANTIPOLLUTION 


WITNESSES 


MRS. HASKELL ROSENBLUM, PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

MRS. HERBERT SUFIT, REPRESENTING LEAGUES OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF THE WASHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted and honored to have you with us, 

Mrs. Rosenstum. I am Mrs. Haskell Rosenblum. I am represent- 
ing the League of Women Voters of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is your colleague ? 

Mrs. Rosenstum. My colleague is Mrs. Herbert Sufit. She repre- 
sents the League of Women Voters of the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. Tuomas. She covers all the area? 

Mrs. Rosenstum. Yes, sir, she covers Arlington, Alexandria, Fair- 
fax, Falls Church, Loudon County. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you with us. Give us the 
benefit of your good judgment. 

Mrs. Rosenstum. We thank you gentlemen very much for allowing 
us to appear. 

I am going to talk about two things, antipollution measures for 
the District and school construction. 


STATEMENT BY MRS. HASKELL ROSENBLUM 


The League of Women Voters of the District of Columbia wishes 
to go on record in support of the supplemental appropriation now be- 
fore you. We believe that continual requests for new appropriations 
carry with them the obligation to consider the necessary sources of 
revenue. Our members, therefore, this year supported not only the 
full Federal payment of $32 million, but also a broad program of new 
taxes. However, since the tax proposals of the District Commissioners 
did not receive considerable by the congressional committee concerned, 
this supplemental request is being made. The total authorized Fed- 
eral payment and authority to spend increased revenue from present 
taxes represent the minimum which should be given to a responsible 
community, anxious to improve its services and willing to bear its fair 
share of the costs. 

We are particularly interested in two areas in the supplemental ap- 
propriation : ; 

1. Antipollution measures: The District of Columbia in the last 
6 years has been making an intensive effort to overcome pollution prob- 
lems which have arisen from inadequate treatment of sewage wastes 
and an old combined sewerage system which has been overloaded as a 
result of increased population. In spite of this effort, however, a great 
deal more needs to be done to improve the condition of the Potomac 
River before 1966, the date by which the U.S. Public Health Service 
has ordered that the river in the Washington area must be cleaned up. 

The request for $3.8 million, which is before this committee, is part 
of the sum necessary to do this job.. It is essential that the District of 
Columbia undertake now the installation of a trunk sewer in the Poto- 
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mac and the necessary pumping facilities to move wastes to the treat- 
ment plant. Bridge and highway construction now in progress make 
it imperative that this work be completed as soon as possible. Time 
is of the essence. The District League of Women Voters asks that 
funds be appropriated now for this project. 

2. School construction : Strengthen of the school system is a 
major concern of our community. There is no subject in which the 
residents of the District of Columbia have been as articulate in recent 
years as they have been with respect to requesting more teachers and 
more school buildings. One of the most important means we have for 
expression of our concern with our schools is through the support of 
adequate appropriations. 

Requests are made in order of priority, so that the construction pro- 
gram before you represents the most urgent school building needs, 
all long past due. Failure to approve an appropriation for the school 
construction program in the present bill would result in a delay of a 
full year not only for the items in this bill, but for all items planned 
for the future. 

We strongly urge your favorable consideration of the items before 

ou. 

This holds up the urban renewal program as well because they are 
dependent on schools, too. 

Mr. Tuomas. A fine statement; very sensible; and we appreciate 
your giving us the benefit of your good judgment. 

Mrs. Rosenstum. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mrs. Sufit ? 


STATEMENT BY MRS. HERBERT SUFIT 


Mrs. Surir. Mr. Thomas and gentlemen, the Leagues of Women 
Voters of the Washington metropolitan area, representing some 2,700 
members, appreciate the opportunity you are affording us today to 
be heard in support of the Potomac interceptor sewer from the Dulles 
Airport to the District of Columbia treatment plant at Blue Plains. 

We have been concerned for the past 4 years with water resource 
problems both nationally and locally. We have given serious atten- 
tion not only to these problems but to those which have arisen in the 
Washington metropolitan region. As a result of our studies, we 
believe there isa definite need for long-range regional planning. The 
proposal before you is a gigantic step toward solution of the water 
supply and pollution abatement needs of this area. It has resulted 
from the recognition by the citizens of the National Capital region 
that a piecemeal approach to the pollution problem will no longer 
serve. 

Since most of the 2 million people of this region get, or soon will be 
getting, their water from the Potomac, it is understandable that they 
wish to protect the water supply from contamination. Small treat- 
ment plants are subject to breakdown and overloading. Moreover 
permission to operate one small plant opens the way so that other 
small plants will also be constructed. This is exactly what we wish 
to avoid—a multiplicity of small sewage treatment facilities which 
are inefficient and sometimes ineffectual. The Potomac, as a source 
of drinking water, is presently of good quality but is very close to 
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unacceptable limits of purity—sometimes, indeed, it requires excessive 
treatment. We cannot risk further impurities. 

The House of Representatives during the past week recognized the 
Federal interest in and responsibility for the National Capital region. 
This recognition implies, in the judgment of league members, the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for Federal installations which will not 
be detrimental to the area. The $3 million which the Congress has 
authorized for the construction of the Potomac interceptor is equiva- 
lent to what would be needed in any acceptable plan. The balance 
of the cost is to be borne by the users. The leagues consider it essen- 
tial in water resource development that beneficiaries should pay their 
fair share. The major cost, $25 million, is to be paid by the users 
in the proposal you are now considering. 

An objection has been raised that provision for a long-term loan 
such as involved here, will mean that the users will not. respect their 
obligation. We do not believe this is a valid objection. The fact 
that Fairfax County is so anxious to have the sewerline serve the 
impact area of the county is proof to us of the willingness to assume 
a financial burden in return for the necessary services. 

The leagues of women voters know you are familiar with the proj- 
ect for the Potomac interceptor so we will not go into further details 
here. We would like to emphasize that the planning and construe- 
tion should be undertaken as soon as possible. We urge that you give 
favorable consideration to the measure and appropriate the necessary 
funds in this session of Congress. We assure you that you will have 
unprecedented support from officials and citizens of the National Cap- 
ital region—Leagues of Women Voters of Arlington County, Fairfax 
County, Loudoun County, Alexandria, Falls Church, District of Co- 
lumbia, Montgomery County, and Prince Georges County. 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are both outstanding statements and we thank 
you very much. 

Mrs. Surir. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not want this opportunity to pass without record- 
ing my congratulations to these two ladies upon the statements they 
have made on their own responsibility and in behalf of their organiza- 
tions, and, particularly, Mrs. Rosenblum, in behalf of the League of 
Women Voters of the District. 

It is a refreshing experience to me to sit on this committee and have 
people come in and offer to pay for the services they expect, and to ex- 

ress a willingness to advocate and urge an increase in local taxes to 
1elp pay part of the cost. 

Usually—and this is not always so, but usually—our experience is 
that. representatives of local groups expect Uncle Sam to put up all of 
the cost and defray the expenses of these projects. 

I wanted to record my compliments to you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you again, ladies. 

Mrs. Rosensitum. Thank you. 

Mrs. Surir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Disrricr or Cotumpra ScuHoot ConstRUCcTION 


WITNESSES 


MRS. C. RHODES COX, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


CHARLES FREEMAN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL 2A 
(NORTHWEST), DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


ROBERT A. FIELDS, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL 4 (SOUTH- 
EAST), DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 

MRS. FRANCIS BERGER, COMMITTEE FOR BERTIE BACCHUS JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


RIDDICK H. PREE, AREA V COUNCIL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


MRS. VAN SANFORD, LEGISLATIVE STATE CHAIRMAN, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mr. Tuomas. We have a number of witnesses representing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers on District of 
Columbia school construction, including Mrs. Cox, the president. 

Mrs. Cox. Mr. Fields and Mr. Pree represent the District of 
Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

I want to thank you and the committee for hearing us and it is really 
a privilege. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are nice, and all of your colleagues as well, to 
come and see us. We are delighted to have you and we are very in- 
terested in hearing what you have to say. 

You are interested in school matters ? 

Mrs. Cox. Absolutely. I would like to say that, in order to avoid 
repetition, each of the speakers is going to talk on the schools in his 
area, in the area in which he lives. In that way, we thought the most 
effective presentation could be made, 

Mr. Tuomas. We had one of your distinguished colleagues here a 
while ago, Dr. Haworth. 

Mrs. Cox. All of the speeches they will make have the backing 
of our full 45,000 membership although they are each speaking for the 
schools in their own areas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Wonderful. Proceed. 

Mrs. Cox. Mr. Freeman will lead off. 

Mr. Tuomas. I see that some of these statements are long. We 
might summarize them and then put the statements intact in the record. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES B. E. FREEMAN 


Mr. Freeman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Mr. Charles B. E. Freeman, legislation chairman, Area Council 2-A 
of the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

My remarks will relate to the proposed construction of an addition to 
the Bancroft Elementary School located at 18th and Newton Streets 
NW., and the construction of a new elementary school on the old 
‘Garfield Hospital site at 11th and Clifton Streets NW. The request 
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for the Bancroft addition is of $33,000 for the 1960-61 budget. This 
amount is necessary to obtain plans and specifications for an addi- 
tion of six regular classrooms ae two kindergarten rooms. 

As elsewhere in this democratic land, the children of the District of 
Columbia are required to attend school. They are entitled to educa- 
tional facilities which promote the instructional and learning process 
and which allow them to develop to their full potential. 

It is encouraging to note the general improvements on the elemen- 
tary level including the construction program and the program to 
reduce the pupil-teacher ratio, among other improvements. Nonethe- 
less, there is still the urgent need for additional funds to provide space 
for the conduct of classes in a manner reasonably consistent with Sint 
educational standards and to carry out other necessary educational 
activities. 

To say that the conditions at Bancroft are distressing and grim is 
to state the case mildly. The present 767 pupils are crowded into 17 
standard classrooms, 2 substandard classrooms, and the auditorium. 
All available space is in use and it is plain that even the present space 
is far from adequate. Four fourth grade classes, consisting of 118 
pupils meet full time every day in the auditorium. The classes are 
held simultaneously in the 68 feet by 46 feet auditorium and the only 
physical separation between the classes are 6-foot movable partitions. 
Without question, meeting in the auditorium impairs both the peda- 
gogical techniques and the learning process. This is to say nothing of 
the nature of the fourth grade where there are important transitions in 
the fundamental substantive matter. 

Furthermore, the lack of space causes classes which are much too 
large for the type of instruction which is considered educationally 
sound. Four of the classes have over 35 pupils, the great majority of 
the classes have nearly 35 pupils and the average pupil-teacher ratio 
is approximately 34 to 1. Moreover, such needed activities as speech 
therapy, psychological testing, conferences, and health services must 
be conducted among shelves and files or in corners of the corridors. 
No assemblies can be held without disrupting the fourth-grade classes. 

A few years ago, to offer some relief, three classes, namely, sight 
conservation, hard of hearing, and braille, were transferred and the 
school boundaries were changed in order to shift some children to 
nearby schools. It is necessary to point out here that the schools in 
the vicinity are now already overcrowded. The H. D. Cooke School 
at 17th and Euclid Streets NW., has 23 classes. Three classes have 30 
or less pupils, 12 have from 30 to 35 pupils, and 8 have over 35 pupils. 
The Powell School at 13th and Upshur Streets NW.. is housed in the 
enlarged main building and an annex which is the reconditioned 
health school. The classes range from a low of 30 pupils to a high 
of 38 pupils with a concentration in the middle thirties. The overall 
pupil-teacher ratio is approximately 36.66 to 1. At the present time, 
approximately 200 students from the neighboring overcrowded schools 
of Raymond, West, and Petworth are attending the Powell School to 
relieve the crowded conditions at those schools. 

Beginning in September 1960, it can be anticipated that Bancroft 
will have five or six additional classes without classrooms. This will 
result from the following known facts. The present 3 sixth-grade 
classes which will graduate this month will be replaced by 3 first- 
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grade classes consisting of the 2 kindergarten classes and the 36 
upils on the kindergarten waiting list. A survey conducted by the 
ocal PTA discloses that there is a minimum of 72 children who will 

enter kindergarten in September 1960 and of 39 children not now on 

the kindergarten waiting list who will enter the first grade. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you summarize your statement? You tell us 
that the school is badly needed and then we can see the details in the 
record that will save your time. 

Mr. Freeman. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

In addition, on the basis of experience over the last 5 years it can 
be expected that 50 to 60 more children of kindergarten age will be 
trying to enter Bancroft. The latter group are those whose parents 
have no present contact with the schools and those whose question- 
naires were not returned. 

Mr. THomas. You mean that many more will move into the District 
you are not now anticipating that you have ¢ 

Mr. Freeman. Either from new students or parents who do not 
now have any children at Bancroft and could not be reached by the 
questionnaire and perhaps some parents who did not return the ques- 
tionnaires which were sent out by the local PTA. 

We believe that it is not without significance that the survey also 
discloses that there are 11 countries represented at Bancroft. The 
countries are listed in the statement. These are pupils not of perma- 
nent residence here and they obtain a definite impression of American 
schools. We cannot afford in these times to be careless, or not con- 
cerned, of the impression which our schools create. We, therefore, 
respectfully urge the appropriation at this time of $33,000 to obtain 
the plans and specifications for the addition to the Bancroft School. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Freeman. With respect to the latter school, I would like to 
point out that the two closest schools are Monroe and Bruce. These 
are detailed in the statement. These schools are already overcrowded 
and cannot accommodate any additional pupils. 

I think I should point out that the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority is now perfecting plans to erect public housing on part of the 
site of the old Garfield Hospital. This will bring in additional pupils 
but even if the National Capital Housing Authority does not erect 
the housing, we believe that the elementary school is sorely needed 
in this particular area. There is at this time approximately 29 rooms 
short in the elementary schools and failure to provide additional space 
in the new elementary school at Garfield will be an increase of about 
9 rooms, making a total of about 37 elementary classrooms. 

It is not without significance that the survey by the local PTA also 
disclosed that there are presently 11 countries represented at Bancroft. 
These countries are: Belgium, Brazil, China, France, Germany, India, 
Indonesia, Lebanon, Pakistan, Venezuela, and Vietnam. These are not 
pupils of permanent residence in this country. However, although 
their residence here is temporary, they obtain a definite impression 
of American schools. We cannot afford, in these times, to be careless 
of the impression which our schools create. 

We respectfully urge the appropriation at this time of the $33,000 
to obtain the plans and specifications for the addition to the Bancroft 


School. 
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The request for the new elementary school on the old Garfield Hos- 
pital site is of $207,000 for the 1960-61 budget. This amount is neces- 
sary to obtain plans and specifications and to prepare the site. 

The two schools in the area of the Garfield Hospital site, Bruce 
and Monroe, are housed in old dilapidated buildings which are already 
overcrowded. The Bruce School, with an authorized capacity of 480 
students, during the year 1959-60 had an enrollment of 620 students 
who were served by 17 teachers, for an average ratio of 35 to 1. One 
class was held in a converted basement home economics room. This 
school has no auditorium, and at the present time every available 
space is in use for classrooms. In September 1960 it is expected that 
there will be a substantial increase in enrollment. 

The Monroe School, with an authorized capacity of 480 students, 
had an enrollment of 760 students during 1959-60. Monroe has con- 
verted three basement rooms to classroom use as well as the placement 
of one class in the auditorium. In order to avoid part-time classes in 
September 1960, it is planned to place an additional class in the andi- 
torium. These 760 students are presently served by 21 teachers for 
an average ratio of 34 to 1. 

All other surrounding schools are overcrowded. For example, 
Grimke School at Vermont Avenue and T Street NW. has 2 classes 
with an enrollment of between 30 to 35 students and 21 classes with an 
enrollment of over 35 students. As of January 1960, two part-time 
classes were conducted at Grimke. At the Harrison School at 13th 
and V Streets NW., of the 17 classes, 15 have more than 35 pupils and 
only 2 have 35 or less. 

No new elementary schools have been erected or planned in this 
particular area for a great many years. With the relocation of the 
population now taking place in this area, due to the demolition of the 
Southwest area of the city, each year the schools are becoming more 
and more overcrowded. 

Further, as you know, the National Capital Housing Authority is 
now perfecting plans to erect a public housing project on a portion 
of this site. With the influx of additional families in this area, the 
already overburdened educational facilities will be unable to accom- 
modate the increase in enrollment. If, for any reason, the National 
Capital Housing Authority should decide not to erect the proposed 
housing project, this school will still be sorely needed in order to 
relieve the overcrowded conditions now prevailing. 

We respectfully urge that the $207,000 necessary for plans and 
specifications and site preparation for an elementary school on the 
site of the old Garfield Hospital be appropriated at this time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomas. A very nice statement, Doctor, and we appreciate 
vour taking the time to come here. 

Are vou a lawyer, doctor, professor, teacher. or what ? 

Mr. Freeman. I ama lawyer. 

Mr. TrHomas. Who is next ? 

Mrs. Cox. Mrs. Berger. 

Mr. Tomas. We are delighted to have you. 

Is this your statement, Mrs. Berger ? 

Mrs. Bercrr. Yes, it is, but the actual statement is only not quite 
two pages. 








a Ae Ld hes 
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Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead and do whatever you like. We are de- 
lighted to have you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANCES BERGER 


Mrs. Bercer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Mrs. Frances Berger. I represent a special action committee of 31 
community organizations—listed at the end of my statement—in the 
area to be served by the proposed Bertie Backus Junior High School, 
to be located at South Dakota Avenue and Hamilton Street NE. 

This is a ng 4 growing northeast community. Its growth is indi- 

cated by the fact that in the proposed budget appropri iations for 1961 
a addition of 44 classrooms to three elementary feeder schools has 
been given No. 1 priority. An additional elementary school of 14 
classrooms serving this area is included as No. % priority; 54 more 
rooms are now being added or converted for use in various elementary 
schools in this area, making a total of about 100 new elementary 
classrooms in the planning or construction stage in a community whose 
three junior schools are all operating above capacity at the present 
time. 

It is obvious from this record of community growth that the present 
junior high school plants cannot possibly accommodate the children 
who are already in our elementary schools and who are going to be in 
our junior high school classrooms in the next few years. This is 
pointed up by the following enrollment figures: 


Projected enrollments 








Percent 

Junior high school | Capacity 1961 | 1962 1963 above 

| | | Cé apacity 

| 1963 
" . , _— bn ae Sea ae tvs 

! 

Paul. 1, 258 | 1, 449 | 1, 332 | 1, 708 | 48 
Taft | 1,012 | 1, 957 | 2, 135 | 2, 355 133 
Macfarland 1, 008 1,773 | 1,948 | 2, 106 109 
Potel....... ners tise 3, 278 5,179 5, 615 a | aie 


iz 
| 
| | | 





It would seem that the responsible authorities have failed to realize 
the urgent need for another junior high school in this area. The three 
existing junior high schools are overe srowded now. By 1962, they will 
enroll 2,445 more students than their capacity of 3,170; by the next 
year they will have to handle 6,169 students—almost double their 
capacity. Serious overcrowding will exist at all three schools even 
while a new school is being built. 

Our area is a newly desegregated community which is working 
effectively toward maintaining stability. Failure to provide adequate 
schools will seriously hamper this stability. The educational program 
of a community must suffer when there is such crowding as described 
above. Children are deprived of their right to an adequate educa- 
tional experience. At present there are in use as classrooms converted 
shower rooms, locker rooms, libraries, recreation rooms, and even 
storerooms. 

I have crossed out here the line re: ading “evidence of which is shown 
in the accompanying photographs.” I did not realize that the photo- 
graphs were left with the Pastore committee. 
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Wherever enrollment exceeds capacity, classes are overcrowded, 
with a resultant decrease in individual attention and guidance, and 
with an increase in educational and disciplinary problems. By 1962 
it is impossible to see how double sessions will be avoided. Home- 
owners who have chosen to live here because of the available educa- 
tional opportunities are selling their homes and the efforts of com- 
munity leaders to maintain a balanced community will fail unless 
immediate action is taken to remedy the increasingly crowded condi- 
tion in our area junior high schools. 

As parents we are desperate. We literally do not know how our 
children will be physically accommodated in the coming school years. 
We cannot stand idly by and see educational opportunities which our 
children deserve denied to them. Therefore, our group urgently 
requests an immediate appropriation for the construction of the Bertie 
Backus Junior High School. 

(Community organizations represented :) 


Brightwood Citizens Association. 
Brightwood Home and School Association. 
Brookland Civic Association. 
Brookland Parent-Teachers Association. 
Bunker Hill Parent-Teachers Association. 
Burroughs Parent-Teachers Association. 
Chillum Heights Citizens Association. 
Commissioners’ Youth Council, area “F” board. 
Commissioners’ Youth Council, area “S—T” board. 
Emery Parent-Teachers Association. 
Keene Parent-Teachers Association. 
Lamond-Riggs Citizens Association. 
Langley Parent-Teachers Association. 
LaSalle Parent-Teachers Association. 
Macfarland Parent-Teachers Association. 
Manor Park Citizens Association. 
McKinley High School Parent-Teachers Association. 
Neighbors, Inc. 
Noyes Parent-Teachers Association. 
Paul Home and School Association. 
Rhode Island Avenue Citizens Association. 
Rudolph Parent-Teachers Association. 
Shepherd Park Citizens Association. 
Shepherd Parent-Teachers Association. 
Slowe Parent-Teachers Association. 
Taft Parent-Teachers Association. 
Takoma Home and School Association. 
Truesdell Parent-Teachers Association. 
Whittier Parent-Teachers Association. 
Woodridge Civic Association. 
Woodridge Parent-Teachers Association. 
Mr. Tuomas. A very excellent statement and we thank you very 
much. 
Mr. Bow. You say the photographs were left with the Pastore 
committee ? 
Mrs. Bercer. That is right. 
We had photographs showing the overcrowded conditions in the 
three area junior high schools. ; 
I would also like to point out that one junior high school sends its 
ninth grade senior high school students nearby. Right now we do 
not know, gentlemen, where the children are going to be next. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I would like to send you some photographs of two 
schools, one of which I happened to go back in 1894 in a mining 
town. 

I want to show you the strides we have made in education. Of 
course, in those days it was unusual for a child to go to high school. 

They were out generally sweeping the streets. 

There has been a great improvement in education since those days. 

Mrs. Bercer. We are awfully grateful that children do get out and 
especially myself, where I came from, public education was some- 
thing of a real luxury. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are you from ? 

Mrs. Bercer. Originally from Poland. 

When I see children get a public education all the way through 
high school, that is why I have not given up hope. I have been be- 
fore committees for the past 4 years asking for money for the junior 
high schools and I will continue to ask for them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Fine. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this in the budget ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Evidently you have succeeded that far. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you, Mr. Fields. 

These ladies have set you a pretty hard pattern to follow and if 
there is any loose money floating around, my guess is that they will 
get it. 
~ Mr. Frecps. We know we are on the track. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT A. FIELDS 


Mr. Freips. I am Robert A. Fields, legislative chairman of area IV 
council of the parent-teachers association. I wish to thank you for 
this opportunity to bring the needs of our area before you at this 
time. 

Our area is one of the last areas containing large tracts of undevel- 
oped land, much of which is being presently developed for residential 
use. There are pressing needs for additional classrooms and schools 
in our area at this time, but I direct your attention to the future 
school needs of our area, bearing in mind the new-pupil load caused 
by the expected new construction. Within the past week the District 
Commissioners have approved a large low-cost housing project for our 
section of the city, east of the Anacostia River, which will place an 
added burden of some 1,500 children in our already overcrowded 
school system ; 1,500 pupils represent the normal capacity for two 20- 
unit elementary schoolbuildings. 

We have long approved our school board in its planning for future 
expansion to meet future population trends. The need for new schools 
in the Camp Simms-Wheeler Road area has long been apparent, as 
even a casual observer will note the large apartment developments 
construction and the large tracts of vacant land available in the 
Wheeler Road area for future construction. In view of this situa- 
tion our school board and the District Commissioners are urging as an 
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emergency matter the immediate acquisition of a school tract in excess 
of 5 acres adjacent to Wheeler Road and Mississippi Avenue SF., 
right in the center of the expanding community. The wisdom for 
this site acquisition at this time is readily apparent, as a delay of even 
as little as a year in its acquisition might cause the acquisition cost to 
double. 

We deem it only necessary and wise to strongly support the school 
board and Commissioners in their desire for immediate site ac quisition 
at Wheeler Road-Mississippi Avenue SE. Remember the old maxim, 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Please note that even this site acquisition construction will only meet 
current classroom needs for our area and will not aid in the future 
school congestion caused by the impact of the current low-cost housing 
project in our area. 

In conclusion, we urge immediate approval in the deficiency appro- 
priation of the $111,000 item for the new school site. 

I wish to thank you for your courtesy in granting me time to present 
the views of my community and association. 

I understand that the acreage cost out that way will run about 
$20,000 an acre in maybe 2 or 3 years after two or ‘three new apart- 
ment buildings go up there and developers will be bidding two or 
three times that price. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your judgment is just about accurate, too. 

I thank all of you distinguished ladies and gentlemen and you are 
certainly doing your community an outstanding service and we are 
delighted to have you with us. 


STATEMENT BY MR. RIDDICK H. PREE 


Mrs. Cox. One of our speakers, Mr. Pree, evidently was not able to 
get here but nonetheless we support the school he was going to speak 
for. 

Mrs. Van Sanrorp. If I could just have a minute here, that is Kenil- 
worth Elementary School. 

Mr. Tuomas. Come around, please. 

Mrs. Cox. Mrs. Van Sanford is our legislative State chairman. 

Mrs. Van Sanrorp. I would like to ask if we could not send in a 
statement by Mr. Pree. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you get it in tomorrow ¢ 

Mrs. Van Sanrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will be delighted to have it. 

(The statement to be supplied follows :) 

Gentlemen, I am Riddick H. Pree, representating the area V council of the 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers as its legislative chair- 
man, presenting to the members of this committee two of the more specific and 
urgent needs which are felt require expeditious attention at this time. 

Specifically, there is the matter of the Kenilworth School additional for which 
the sum of $168,000 was requested for plans and construction for alleviation of 
the present overcrowded situation now existent there. This school, located in 
the far northeast section of Washington, must serve an ever-growing population 
and because of the location of the building itself it is impossible to change bound- 
aries and give needed relief in this respect. 

Presently, this elementary school is holding classes in its assembly hall, the 
multipurpose room, the library, and the teachers’ room. Of itself, these factors 
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alone magnify the urgency of additional appropriations to expedite the “go 
ahead” signal for a new addition to this structure. Students who must attend 
school under these overcrowded circumstances especially in their formative 
years, must pay the penalty later by being “dumped” upon the communities un- 
prepared for the rigors of daily living that are required in this atomic and missile 
age. 

"Clearly, a delay of just 1 year would cause a shortage of some 11 rooms before 
the hoped for addition it completed and would, as a consequence, result in 
part-time classes—a factor which would add ultimate disaster to an already in- 
jurious situation. 

We urgently need the aforementioned Kenilworth School addition if we are 
to rectify this situation in this section of our fair city. Let us be just and 
equitable where the children are concerned. 

Further, we urgently request a new addition to the Eliot Junior High School 
also located in the northeast section of Washington. Here too the population 
explosion in this area is making itself keenly felt where the elementary schools 
release their graduates to the only available junior high school which must serve 
it (or I should say them). 

Here, too, the need for alleviating the overcrowded situation where there is a 
paucity of space under normal conditions (and normal conditions have long since 
predeceased this generation) is one of the utmost urgency. 

The sum of a mere $99,000 is asked for to help this area by making the needed 
addition to this school. 

Junior high school students need the facilities for building strong minds in 
strong bodies and without the hoped for addition there will be gymnasium condi- 
tions far below normal for worthwhile and and planned physical education. 
Even in Eliot there may become necessary that monster, the part-time class. 

Statistically, a delay of just a year in granting funds for the construction of an 
addition to Eliot would increase, based on expectancy of present elementary 
school graduates, pupils from about 375 to almost 485. As a consequence of this 
the classes must become increasingly larger with the resultant inability of the 
instructors to project the needed materials to the students who must prepare 
themselves for this accelerated age. 

We urge and implore your committee to grant the funds for the plans and con- 
struction of these additions in order that this segment of the populace may not 
fall short of a creditable contribution to the betterment of a greater Washington 
and ultimately of a greater Nation. 

My sincere appreciation for your time and efforts in our behalf and with great 
expectation toward seeing these situations as spelled out in this discourse 
brought to some degree of solution. 


Mrs. Van Sanrorp. If this addition is delayed for a year, there will 
be a shortage of 11 rooms and this probably would result in part-time 
work. The other addition is for Eliot Junior High School and that 
is a $99,000 item. A year’s deferment here would increase the average 
from 375 to 482 pupils with resulting large classes. Both these schools 
are already using all rooms, such as auditoriums, libraries, multi- 
purpose rooms, or any other available space and there is no other space 
here. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Cox. We thank the committee and Mr. Skarin for arranging 
this time for us. ae 


STATEMENT OF MRS, ROLLAND G. LAMENSDORF 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Mrs. Rol- 

: tape : 
land G. Lamensdorf, chairman, legislative committee, Ben W. Murch 
Home and School Association, relating to an addition to the Alice 


Deal Junior High School which will be inserted at this point in the 
record. 
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(The letter follows: ) 


Ben W. MlurcH HoME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1960. 
Representative ALBERT THOMAS, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We urge your support of the proposed four-room addi- 
tion to Alice Deal Junior High School (Washington, D.C.) to relieve some of 
the serious overcrowding. Over 1,300 students are crowded into a school built 
for a 958-student capacity. 

The recommended four-room addition will not even meet current needs, 
And in September the school will be even more crowded because the postwar 
baby crop will be swelling the school population. 

We urge you to appropriate sufficient funds to meet this critical need. 

Very truly yours, 
Susan C. LAMENSDORF 
Mrs. Rolland G. Lamensdorf, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


P.S.—If hearings are to be held, please make this letter part of the record. 


Mr. Tuomas. We also have a letter from the president of the Wash- 
ington Branch of the American Association of University Women, in 
support of school construction for the District of Columbia. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

WASHINGTON BRANCH, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1960. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMAS: At this time of the year, people in education 
are in the thickest part of their work. Since most of the members of the educa- 
tion committee of the Washingtou Branch, American Association of University 
Women are so engaged, it is impossible to attend the hearings on Monday, June 
13. We would appreciate, however, having our views placed in the record. 

This organization has regularly supported legislation for public education, 
and has specifically spoken and written its views as to the District schools’ 
budget needs. At this time, we wish to continue that support in regard to the 
supplementary budget items concerned with school construction in the District 
of Columbia. Those schools needing annexes are seriously overcrowded already. 
New construction plans and outlay for construction itself are both greatly needed 
in the Eliot Junior High School and Bancroft areas. We urge that adequate 
budgetary provisions be approved by your committee to allow these steps to be 
taken. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M, Cole, President. 
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Income Limits ror ApMission AND ContTINvED Occupancy oF Low- 
Rent Pusiic Hovusine 





(The following information was supplied in response to request on 



























































p- 50:) 
Income limits for admission 
Original limits Latest approved limits 
City 
Smallest | Largest Smallest | Largest 
Date unit or | unit or Date family ! | family 
family family 
Providence, R.I.....-...------- July 18,1942} $1,400 | $1,550 | Nov. 20,1959 | $3,000 | $4,000 
,  &y. eh Cree June 20, 1939 915 1,399 | Apr. 15, 19602 4, 320 5, 112 
Nashville, Tenn-.-.-........--.- Apr. 1, 1941 810 1,044 | Apr. 10, 1957 3, 000 3, 600 
RR. ES. do cceccccuenanns Aug. 1,1940 840 1,296 | May 31, 1951 2, 400 3,000 
DEE Mi toetuctecsestaaiexs Jan. 18, 1941 864 1,104 | Jan 28° 1960 3, 800 4, 600 
Denver, C a bee baenhncbenesen Jan. 1,1941 500 1,350 | May 23, 1960 3, 000 4, 500 
Pittsbur; rgh, , veaececonccs] DGS. 11, 1000 854 1,274 | Dee. 6, 1957 3, 400 4, 000 
Seattle, Wash 4, [ae ewer e June 20, 1941 1, 080 1,200 | Nov. 4, 1959 3, 400 4, 200- 
Sacramento, C alif adnilaae .---| Oct. 14,1941 1, 100 1,100 | Nov. 22, 1957 3, 200 3, 800 
Cincinnati, Ohio_...............| Oct. 29, 1940 850 1,500 | July 16, 1959 33,000 4, 800 
j Weshington, ee Sept. 5, 1940 1, 500 1,800 | Jan. 13, 1958 3, 200 4, 100 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
White tamilies_.._._._........| Nov. 1,1940 564 1, 271 = 
DN DEL, oni acnvendess bed SE A 876 1, 512 }May 3, 1957 3, 000 3, 500 
| 
1 Excludes 1 person where a separate limit has been approved. 
2 Preliminary approval. 
3“O”—minor families. 
Income limits for continued occupany 
Original limits Latest approved limits 
City 
Smallest | Largest Smallest | Largest 
i Date unit or | unit or Date family! | family 
family family 
Srey ns Or Tk ie 1 
eS Ee July 18, 1942 $1, 600 $1,850 | Nov. 20, 1959 $3, 750 $5, 000° 
New York City, N.Y--.- (2) (2) (2) Apr. 14, 19603 5, 760 6, 816 
| Nashville, Tenn. - -. iwendecat SRR BIS 972 1,253 | Apr. 10, 1957 3, 750 4, 500 
Houston, Tex--.---- as Aug. 1,1940 1, 296 1,296 | May 3,1951 3, 000 3, 700 
Chicago, Ill..........- £e OS Jan. 18, 1941 864 1,104 | Jan. 28, 1960 4,750 5, 750 
ES SSS ee (?) (?) (2) May 23, 1960 3, 600 5, 500 
"=. aes (?) (2) (?) Dec. 6, 1957 4, 250 5, 000 
Seattle, Wash..._.........-.-- .| June 20, 1941 1, 080 1,200 | Nov. 4, 1959 4, 080 5, 040 
Sacramento, Calif_.._-- ...| Oct. 14, 1941 1, 100 1,100 | Nov. 22, 1957 4, 000 4, 750 
Cincinnati, Ohio__-. d | Oct. 29,1940 1, 152 1,700 | July 16, 1959 4 3,660 5, 460 
Washington, D.C_-- aan---2-2e0] Sept. 5, 1940 1, 500 | 1,800 | Jan. 13,1958 4, 000 4, 950 
Atlanta, Ga. 
White families._..__........| Nov. 1,1940 705 1, 634 . - rs 
Negro familles..-.....-..--. Et estate | 876 | siz |}May 3,1967 | 3,750 4,375. 
| } | 








! Excludes 1 person where a separate limit has been approved. 
2 No report. 

’ Preliminary approval. 

4“O"—minor family. 


56863—60——-28 
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ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 





ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 
WITNESSES 


HON. SAM RAYBURN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS, AND SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

HON. CARL VINSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

J. GEORGE STEWART, ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

CHARLES A. HENLOCK, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, ARCHITECT 
OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us this morning three most distinguished gentlemen. 
We have with us our distinguished Speaker and our beloved colleague 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, and 
our very able and genial Architect of the Capitol, Mr. George Stewart, 
and one of his very capable assistants, Mr. Henlock. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have a request here for the purchase of some 
land. The amount of money needed is in the neighborhood of $5 mil- 
lion. I hope that you and Mr. Vinson and Mr. Stewart can give us 
some reasonable amount of detail, and give us a little quick overall 
look at the plans for the future. We realize if you do not do some 
planning now and you finally come to some action a few years from 
now, dollarwise it is going to cost the taxpayers a whole lot more 
money then than now. 

Whatever you buy in the way of real estate around Capitol Hill to- 
day you will get cheaper, in my judgment, than at some time in the 
future. Tell us about this problem, Mr. Speaker. 


STATEMENT BY THE SPEAKER oF THE Housr or REPRESENTATIVES 


The Speaker. I think that Mr. Stewart can come nearer telling you 
the details. 

However, this Commission, composed of myself, Mr. Vinson, and 
Mr. Auchincloss, authorized the Architect of the Capitol to have an 
appraisal made of these two blocks. To my surprise, it was very much 
less than I thought it would be. The price falls in the neighborhood 
of $5 million. 

It is to take two blocks—and they are long blocks east of the Old 
House Office Building—for further expansion of the Capitol Grounds, 
and for additional buildings should they come in the future. 

What will be decided to be done with this ground, I do not know. 
There is an extension of the Library in the making; a bigger building 
even than the last one built. Everybody says it has to be expanded. 
Whether or not it would be placed on this ground, we do not know yet. 
Someone else might have to pass on that. But we think that this 
ground should be purchased and those buildings should be taken off for 
the looks of things around here, and we feel that the Capitol and the 
buildings around it are going to expand very materially in the future 
as they have in the past. 
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We think now is the time to get this ground if we are going to get 
it because, as you say, Mr. Chairman, those two blocks will come 
much higher 2, 5, or 10 years from now. We think it is a very small 
amount for that much property located where it is. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is very much to the point. We thank you very 
much. 

Now, Mr. Vinson, what are your views ? 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CARL VINSON 


Mr. Vinson. I find myself in complete accord with the clear state- 
ment just made by the Speaker. Of course, from my viewpoint, there 
are two justifiable grounds for the purchase of this property—the 
enlargement of the C ‘apitol Grounds and the cost. 

Now, I have just examined the records and I find that there are 
approximately 130 acres in the Capitol Grounds. 

I remember quite well when I first came to Congress that I lived 
over here on the other side of the Capitol, the west side. I lived in 
a hotel, the old Driscol Hotel, and from there down to the station, 
there was a large number of delapidated buildings, and they have 
all been torn down to enlarge the Capitol Grounds. 

This proposed site is to enlarge the Capitol Grounds east of the 
present House Office Building. If we do not do it, we cannot control 
the zoning and probably, in a few years, that area will be built up 
with all types of buildings, and it will not be a credit to the Capitol 
Grounds. Of course, we ‘know that the cost is going up by leaps and 
bounds. Perhaps the Commission should have acquired this land 
when we acquired the property back of the George Washington Inn. 

Now, this land will round out the area around the Capitol, and 
the Capitol is a permanent institution. It will be here as long as 
there is a Government and we know in future years it might be neces- 
sary for the Government to construct something on it. Even if the 
Government does not construct a thing on it, but makes it a park to 
beautify and harmonize with the present area, we are warranted in 
getting it at the cost at which we can get it today. If we do not do 
it now, in the next 5 or 6 years, of course, the property is going up. 

The ‘people will probably want to build large buildings on it be- 
cause it naturally follows that people want to go in business as close 
around the Capitol as possible. That is the history of every capitol 
in the Nation. 

So the Commission thinks in the interest of vision and economy, 
and for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, we should acquire 
this property now. 

Mr. Tromas. That was a very fine, forthright statement. 

We have two senior members of this committee here today and 
hefore we go into any detail T think we should have some expression 
from these two senior members because of the fact that both of them 
have been here 30 years plus. 

Now, Mr. Cannon, will you give us a little bird’s-eye view of the 
proposition as you look at it and then we will go into the details in 
a minute. We will ask Mr. Stewart to furnish them. What do you 
think about it, Mr. Chairman ? 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LIBRARY SPACE 





Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, when I first came to Washington the: 


Library of Congress was the fourth largest library in the world. It 
is today and has long been the first library in the world. 

Formerly people visiting the United States from abroad would say, 
“Oh, well, America is a money-loving country. Americans are in- 
terested only in business; only in piling up dollars. When it comes 
to the matter of culture, of intellectual attainment, great art galleries, 
libraries, and historic associations, you have to come to Europe.” 

So when it comes to the support and expansion of the greatest 
library and all it implies, an institution which marks us as a people 
of advanced culture, we should at least provide for inevitable growth 
and development. <A carload of accessions reach the Library every 
day of the year. When they built the Congressional Library, as 
always, they underestimated the future need for space. That has been 
true of every public building we have built, including the Senate and 
House Office Buildings. 

Mr. THomas Most of them are too small before they are completed, 

Mr. Cannon. Exactly. 

I was talking to a man competent to speak on the subject not long 
ago. We were discussing the possible destruction of a city by Russian 
bombs. He said if a bomb should destroy the Library of Congress, 
the foyer—the most beautiful in any public building in the world— 
could never be rebuilt. The men who did this character of work, the 
sculpture and the artwork, are no longer available, they have passed 
on and no one has been trained to take their place. 

When that building was constructed it had three courts. It is to 
be regretted that they could not have been kept open because the 
light, the air, and the landscaping, are needed, but so great has been 
the demand for space that we have had to fill up all the courts except 
one—if it is still open. 

The construction of a building of this character takes many years 
as Speaker Rayburn very well knows. And in this connection may I 
say that Mr. Speaker Rayburn is another Caesar Augustus. The 
Emperor Augustus boasted that he found Rome brick and left it 
marble. Mr. Speaker Rayburn has had a greater influence upon the 
structures on Capitol Hill and upon the accommodation of the struc- 
tures to national needs that any other Speaker in the history of the Con- 
gress. He found it the exemplification of primitive and pioneer con- 
cepts and he will leave it the most magnificent and most serviceable 
capital plant on the face of the earth. 

It will take at best 4 or 5 years before this building is completed, 
so the earlier we begin, Mr. Chairman, the quicker we will reach the 
point when this building will become available. 

In the meantime we must pay each year increasing rent for space 
to accommodate the vast influx of books and manuscripts which flow 
in every working hour. Our rent for space in the Library will go 
up with each succeeding year, and the quicker we can get this building 
ready the greater the saving. 

I am gratified that the Architect of the Capitol and the great and 
scholarly chairman of the Committee on Armed Services agree on 
this point. 
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Mr. Tuomas. A very fine statement. Do you have anything to say, 
Mr. Taber. Give us some help. 

Mr. Taser. This is sort of a new thing tome. I do not know much 
about it. Do you propose to move in right away and take all of 
these buildings down, or will they be left there waiting for a demand 
to use that space / 

Mr. Tuomas. We are going into those details in a few minutes with 
Mr. Stewart. We shall also go into the cost of the square footage, 
the length of time required, the amount of construction on there, the 
probable land cost per square foot, and the probable loss with regard 
to the structures now on the land and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. I think that I had better wait until we hear from Mr. 
Stewart. 

AREA PROPOSED TO BE PURCHASED 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Stewart, referring to the map, it is proposed to 
purchase square 732 north, bounded on the east by Second Street 
SE., on the north by Independence Avenue SE., on the west by First 
Street SE., and on the south by Carroll Street SE., and square 732 
south, bounded on the east by Second Street SE., on the north by 
Carroll Street SE., on the west by First Street SE., and on the 
south by C Street SE. 

How many square feet are in that square / 

Mr. Srewart. Mr. Chairman, I do not have available the number of 
square feet. 

Mr. THomas. Do you have an approximate figure? You can sup- 
ply the correct figure for the record later. 

Mr. Stewart. We requested the appraisers who made the spot ap- 
praisals on these two squares to appraise them by individual parcels 
of property. I do not have the square-foot areas with me, but will be 
glad to supply information on this point for the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The gross area of square 732 north and square 732 south, from curb to curb, 
including Carroll Street which intersects the two squares, is 346,000 square 
feet. 

Of this total, 115,000 square feet comprise streets, sidewalks, and alleys. 

The square-foot area of these two squares, exclusive of streets, sidewalks, and 
alleys, occupied by privately owned properties is 231,000 square feet. 

The appraisals are based on an average cost of $22 per square foot for pri- 
vately owned property. 

Mr. Tuomas. That block must be 350 feet on the big street and it 
must be at least 350 or 400 feet going back toward the river. There 
must be 1,200,000 square feet in those two blocks, and as well as I 
can recall, there are not very many square feet that are not covered 
with some type of building. All of the frontage is covered. Do you 
know how many square feet of structures are on there? 

Mr. Srewart. No, I do not have that information with me. 

Mr. Tuomas. Supply that information for the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 


The total area of the privately owned lots in these two squares is 231,000 
square feet. Most of the area of these lots is covered by structures. There are 
120 parcels of property to be acquired. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What about your costs? Give us some information 
on that. Have your appraisers gone into it carefully ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. We have had two spot appraisals made and 
they arrive very nearly at the same totals. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had competent appraisers who knew the value 
of this section of town ? 

Mr. Srewarr. The appraisers were selected upon recommendation 
of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Tuomas. They ought to be good. 

Mr. Srewart. These appraisers participated in appraising the 
properties that we heretofore condemned and acquired for the addi- 
tional House Office Building project; also, the properties we are now 
acquiring on the Senate side of the Capitol Grounds. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the ultimate figure to acquire the two 
squares ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. $5 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that based upon the square footage of the land and 
then the square footage of the structures on the land, or how? 

Mr. Stewart. It was based on the individual structures that occupy 
each parcel of the land, because they differ drastically in character— 
residences and businesses. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any idea what it averaged out per square 
foot ? 

Mr. Stewart. I donot have that information with me. 

Mr. Tuomas. It looks to me like 95 percent of all the structures on 
the land involved are in excess of 30 or 35 years of age. I can go back 
for 25 years and I do not recall the building of any new ones. 

The Speaker. | do not think they have built any there since Carl 
and I came here. 

Mr. Stewarr. The newest and most objectionable structure erected 
is the Drug Fair on the corner that was recently put up. 

Mr. Vinson. They renovated the corner. 


BACKGROUND ON ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Srewart. Let me give a little background on the thinking on 
this problem before I brought it to the attention of the House Office 
Building Commission. 

Last year I was directed by the Congress to acquire some parcels of 
Jand in the two blocks adjoining the new Senate Office Building. 
The  chagodd purpose was to acquire downgraded property there, if 
possible, so as to prevent some speculator or investor from coming 
in and taking over the ground and assembling it and getting a change 
in the zoning. 

Now, I sit in two different positions in this acquisition of land; one, 
T am a member of the Zoning Commission representing Congress, and 
every request for a change in zoning is called to my attention im- 
sibitiabaky Every request. that is for ‘remodeling on Capitol Hill and 
the cost of it is ¢: ‘alled to my attention. Asa member of the Zoning 
Commission, I am in a position to wi atch for the Congress variations 
in property values resulting from zoning and other ‘changes. So I 
have that knowledge and it is: salw ays current. 
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We had an appraisal made of the Senate property, on the same 
basis that we acquired the other ground in the immediate area. As 
you know, there was a delay last May. It was September before it was 
finally decided on and the money appropriated. It was not the fault 
of anyone; it was just one of those things. Between the time that it 
was disclosed publicly that we wanted to acquire the property and the 
time that we got the money, it was necessary for me to go back and 
get 10 percent more in order to acquire these properties. 
"In 1945, there was a piece of property available up here on the Hill 
on which the Congressional Hotel is built. It could have been ac- 
quired then for around $200,000. If the vision and wisdom of the 
House Office Building Commission had then been practiced of acquir- 
ing a fringe area about the House properties, we would not have had 
to pay a much higher price for that property 12 years later, when 
we paid $1,800,000 for that property. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is about the average, if I may interrupt. 

We are acquainted with the experience of the Park Service with 
regard to some of these parkways. The real estate people know that 
the Government is going to acquire the land sooner or later and the 
property values go up. 

Now, let us get down to some questions that we are going to have 
to answer. 

First, How long will it take to acquire this property, raze the build- 
ings and soon? It cannot be done under 2 or 3 years, or can it? 

Mr. Srewart. With the permission of the Speaker, I may tell 
exactly what the feeling of the Commission is, and I agree with it 
heartily—that it be done and done promptly, and if it can be ac- 
quired and cleared out inside of a year or a year and a half, it should 
be done. 

Mr. Tuomas. That would be good speedy action. 

The Speaker. We feel like everybody in that neighborhood within 
a year could relocate themselves. 

Mr. Stewart. I have no way of prophesying as to what might hap- 
pen in a court case. We have been fortunate enough not to have had 
any court trials on the others. 

Mr. Tuomas. A year and a half is a good reasonable estimate, but 
you would not be able to do it in any less time. 


DECISION AS TO LOCATION OF ADDITIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING 


We are going to have to have an additional Library Building. Can 
you give a definite answer at this time whether it is the intention 
to place the Library on this property, or is that a decision that will 
have to be made in the future by someone other than the present 
Commission, or is it a decision that will have to be made in the future ? 

Mr. Srewarr. It would come under the Joint Committee on the 
Library. They would have to be satisfied with the location. At. the 
present time, I have a certain amount of criteria that has been as- 
sembled by the Librarian of Congress. We are waiting now for action 
in the Senate on the legislative appropriation bill on an appropriation 
of $75,000 for the preparation of preliminary plans and estimates 
fora third Library Building. 
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Mr. Tuomas. For the Library Building, regardless of where you 
put it? 

Mr. Srewarr. That would be a decision of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, and it probably would be handled in such a way they 
would certainly consult with the House Office Building Commission 
if this ground were available. 

I might say this—it would be an ideal location for the Library. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the next question that I was going to ask you. 
Would this land accommodate the building?’ Have you proceeded 
far enough with your plans and thinking, to know that there is enough 
ground in these two blocks, should it be the decision of the proper 
committees in the future to locs ite there ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; and it would take all the ground there if it was 
decided to put it there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Kirwan ? 

Mr. Kirwan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. This would do away with so-called ptomaine row? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. 


COST OF RENTAL OF SPACE 


Mr. Botanp. What is the price that we pay for space now? 

Mr. THomas. We are going to rent some space and over a period of 
time it will be cheaper to build a building. 

Mr. Skarin, will you check the records and put an answer in the 
record with regard to Mr. Boland’s question ? 

(The requested information follows :) 

The Library requested $266,400 for the rental of 62,000 square feet of space 


during 1961. The estimate was reduced 25 percent as it is unlikely that suitable 
space could be acquired and occupied before September 30. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Stewart. May I add this for a little information: In the year 
of 1955, when we started to acquire this property to the south of us, 
it ran from $15 to $17 per square foot. We have paid recently on 
the Senate side $32 a square foot and I daresay in some of the resales 
that have taken place in this very area, it is close to $30, even for the 
residential section. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taser. That is about an even 600. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is 350,000 square feet. That is a lot of square 
footage. 

You have nearly 4 acres of ground. 

Mr. Tazer. 420,000 square feet. 

The Speaker. It is more than that. 

Mr. Taser. The east and west picture is 31, inches and that is 200 
feet to the inch, which makes 700. 

Mr. Tuomas. By what? 

Mr. Taper. It isalmost exactly an even three. 

Mr. THomas. 490? 
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Mr. Tazer. 420,000 square feet. 

The Speaker. That is quite a bit of ground for that. 

Mr. Taser. That $5 million would be about 

Mr. THomas. That is about $10 a square foot. 

Mr. Jonas. You cannot figure it that way because most of the value 
is in buildings. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your land costs about $10 a square foot. I am sur- 
prised you can get it at that. 

Mr. Rooney. You cannot figure this type of property on a square- 
footage basis. 

Mr. Stewart. I did not get your question. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have options on it ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. We have only had spot appraisals made on 
the property so far. As soon as the green light is given us with the 
money, we will immediately turn the acquisition over to the De- 
partment of Justice for condemnation and the work on it. 

I might bring up something to clear the air on this square-footage 
basis. There is a considerable area in this block that is taken up by 
streets, sidewalks, and some alleys. There is an entirely broad char- 
acter range of buildings that exist in these squares. There are some 
of them where we will have to pay a high price but it is very hard to 
evaluate now where you have such a difference in the range or char- 
acter of properties. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is going to figure out that your land costs, after you 
clear the land of buildings, will make the $5 million figure fall 
within 5 to 10 percent accurate, and it is going to cost you about $10 a 
square foot. I am surprised you can get it that cheaply. 

Mr. Taner. If they pay $30 for that over on the Senate side 

Mr. Tuomas. You are not going to get it for any $10. When that 
hits the Department of Justice and these land appraisers, and every- 
body else, I wonder. 

Gentlemen, are there any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Stewart, will you supply the answers for the record and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Stewart. I will be glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, for coming to see us. We ap- 
preciate your presence, your advice, and your help. 

Thank you very much. 
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